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HALLER,  (ALBERT  VAN)  an  eminent  physician, 
was  born  at  Bern,  on  the  16th  October  1708.  From 
his  infancy,  he  shewed  a  very  great  genius  for  litera- 
ture of  every  kind,  and  according  to  the  accounts 
which  are  given  us,  the  progress  of  his  studies  at  the 
earliest  periods  of  life,  was  rapid,  almost  beyond  be- 
lief. When  other  children  were  only  beginning  to 
read,  he  was  studying  Boyle  and  Moreri,  and  at  nine 
years  of  age,  he  was  able  to  translate  Greek,  and  was 
beginning  the  study  of  the  Hebrew. 

Not  long  after  this,  however,  the  course  of  his  edu- 
cation was  somewhat  interrupted  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  an  event  which  happened  when  lie  was  in  the 
13th  year  of  his  age.  After  this,  he  was  sent  to  the 
public  school  at  Bern,  where  he  exhibited  many  spe- 
cimens of  early  and  uncommon  genius.  He  was 
greatly  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages ;  but  he  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  his  poetical  genius,  and  his  essays  of  this  kind,, 
which  were  published  in  the  German  language,  were 
read  and  admired  throughout  the  whole  empire, 
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In  the  26th  year  of  his  age,  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine,  at  Tubingen,  under  those  eminent  teach- 
ers Duvernay  and  Camerarius,  and  continued  there 
for  the  space  of  two  years,  when  the  great  reputation 
of  the  justly  celebrated  Boerhaave  drew  him  to  Ley- 
den.     Nor  was  this  distinguished   teacher  the   only 
man  from  whose  superior  abilities  he  had  there  an  op- 
portunity of  profiting.     Ruysch  was  still  alive,  and 
Albinus  was  rising  into  fame.     Animated  by  such 
examples,  he  spent  all  the  day,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  the  night  in  the  most  intense  study,  and  the  profi- 
ciency which  he  made,  gained  him  universal  esteem, 
both  from  his  teachers  and  fellow-students.     From 
Holland.,  in  the  year  1727,  he  went  over  to  England, 
v/here  he  made  but  a  short  stay,  it  being  rather  his 
intention  to  visit  the  illustrious  men  of  that  country, 
than  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  London.     After  his 
vifit  to  Britain,  he  went  to  France,  and  there,  under 
these  eminent  masters,  Winslow  and  Le  Dran,   with 
the  latter  of  whom  he  resided  during  his  stay  in  Paris, 
he  had  opportunities  of  prosecuting  anatomy,  which 
he  had  not  before  enjoyed.  But  the  zeal  of  our  young 
anatomist,  was  greater  than  the    prejudices  of  the 
people,  at  that  period,  even  in  the  enlightened   city 
of  Paris,  couJd  admit  of.  An  information  being  lodg- 
ed against  him  to  the  police  for  dissecting  dead  bo- 
dies, he  was  obliged  to  cut  short  his  anotomical  inves- 
tigations by  a  precipitate  retreat.     Still,  however,  in- 
tent on  the  farther  prosecution  of  his  studies,  he  went 
to  Basil,  where  he  became  a  pupil  to  the  celebrated 
Bernoulli?. 

Thus  instructed  by  the  lectures  of  the  most  distin- 
guished teachers  of  that  period,  by  uncommon  nat- 
ural abilities,  and  by  unremitting  industry,  he  return- 
ed to  the  place  of  his  nativity  in  the  26th  year  of  his 
age.  Soon  after  this,  he  offered  himself  a  candidate, 
first  for  the  office  of  physician  to  an  hospital,  and 
afterwards  for  a  professorship.  But  neither  the  cha- 
racter, which  he  had,  before  he  left  his  country,  nor 
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the  fame  which  he  had  acquired  and  supported,  while 
abroad,  were  sufficient  to  combat  the  interest  oppo- 
sed to  him.  He  was  disappointed  in  both,  and  it 
was  even  with  difficulty,  that  he  obtained,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  appointment  of  keeper  of  a  public 
library,  at  Bern.  The  exercise  of  this  office  was,  in- 
deed, by  no  means  suited  to  his  great  abilities  j  but  it 
was  agreeable  to  him,  as  it  afforded  him  an  opportu- 
nity for  that  extensive  reading,  by  which  he  has  been 
so  justly  distinguished.  The  neglect  of  his  merit, 
which  marked  his  first  outset,  neither  diminished 
his  ardour  for  medical  pursuits,  nor  detracted  from 
his  reputation  either  at  home  or  abroad  ;  for  he  was 
soon  after  nominated  a  professor  in  the  university  of 
Gottengen,  by  king  George  II.  The  duties  of  this 
important  office,  he  discharged  with  no  less  honour 
to  himself  than  advantage  to  the  public,  for  the  space 
of  17  years  ;  and  it  afforded  him  an  ample  field  for 
the  exertion  of  those  great  talents,  which  he  possessed. 
Extensively  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  others 
respecting  the  economy  of  the  human  body,  struck 
with  the  diversity  of  opinions,  which  4hey  held,  and 
sensible,  that  the  only  means  of  investigating  truth 
was  by  careful  and  candid  experiments,  he  under- 
took the  arduous  task  of  exploring  the  phenomena  of 
human  nature  from  the  original  source.  In  these 
pursuits  he  was  no  less  industrious  than  successful, 
and  there  was  hardly  any  function  of  the  body,  en 
which  his  experiments  did  not  reflect  either  a  new  or 
a  stronger  light.  Nor  was  it  long  necessary  for  him, 
in  this  arduous  undertaking  to  labour  alone.  The  ex- 
ample of  the  preceptor  inspired  his  pupils  with  the 
spirit  of  industrious  exertion,  Tenn,  Timmefrnan, 
Caldani  and  many  others,  animated  by  a  generous  em- 
ulation laboured  with  indefatigable  industry  to  prose- 
cute and  to  perfect  the  discoveries  of  their  great  mas- 
ter, and  the  mutual  exertions  of  the  teacher  and  his 
students  not  only  tended  to  forward  the  progress  of 
medical  science,  but  placed  the  philosophy  of  the  hu- 
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man  body,  on  a  more  sure  and  almost  entirely  new 
basis. 

But  the  labours  of  Dr.  Haller,  during  his  residence 
at  Gottingen,  were  by  no  means  confined  to  any  one 
department  of  science.  He  was  not  more  anxious  to 
be  an  improver  himself  than  to  instigate  others  to  sim- 
ilar pursuits.  To  him  the  Anatomical  Theatre,  the 
School  of  Midwifery,  the  Chirurgical  Society,  and  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Gottingen  owe  their 
origin.  Such  distinguished  merit  could  not  fail  to 
meet  T.vith  a  suitable  reward  from  the  sovereign,  under 
whose  protection  he  then  taught.  The  king  of  Great 
Britain,  not  only  honoured  him  with  every  mark  of 
attention,  which  he  himself  could  bestow,  but  pro- 
cured him  also  letters  of  nobility  from  the  Emperor. 
On  the  death  of  Delanius,  he  had  an  offer  of  the  pro- 
fessorship of  botany  at  Oxford  :  the  states  of  Holland 
invited  him  to  the  chair  of  the  younger  Albinus;  the 
kin?  of  Prussia  was  anxious  that  he  should  be  the  sue- 

o 

cessor  of  Maupertius  at  Berlin.  Marshal  Keith 
wrote  to  him  in  the  name  of  his  soverign,  offering 
him  the  chancellorship  of  the  university  of  Hull,  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Wolff.  Count 
Oilow  invited  him  to  Russia,  in  the  name  of  his  mis- 
tress the  empress,  assuring  him  a  distinguished  place 
at  St.  Petersburgh  ;  and  the  king  of  Sweden  confer- 
red on  him  an  unsolicited  honor,  by  raising  him  to 
the  rank  of  knighthood  of  the  order  of  the  polar  star. 
Thus  honored  by  princes,  revered  by  men  of  lite- 
rature, and  esteemed  by  all  Europe,  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  have  held  the  highest  rank  in  the  republic 
of  letters.  Yet  declining  all  the  tempting  offers  which 
were  made  to  him,  he  continued  at  Gottingen,  an- 
xiously endeavoring  to  extend  the  rising  fame  of 
that  medical  school.  But  after  17  years  residence 
in  that  university,  an  iil  state  of  health  rendering 
him  less  fit  for  the  duties  of  his  important  office,  he 
obtained  permission  from  the  regency  of  Hanover  to 
return  to  his  native  city  of  Bern.  His  fellow-citizens. 
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who  might,  at  first,  have  fixed  him  amongst  them- 
selves, with   no  less  honor  than  advantage  to  tlteir 
city,  were  now  as  sensible  as  others  of  his  superior 
merit.     A  pension  was  settled  upon  him   for  life, 
and  he  was  nominated  at  different   times,  to  fill  the 
most  important  offices  in  the  state.     These  occupa- 
tions, however,  did  not  diminish  his  ardor  tor  useful 
improvements.     lie   was  the  first  president,  as  well 
as  the  greatest  promoter  of  the  ceconomicai  society 
at  Bern  ;  and  he   may  be  considered  as  the   father 
and   founder  of  the   Orphan   Hospital  of  that  city. 
Declining  health,  however,  restrained  his  exertions 
in   the  more    active    scenes   of  life,  and,  for  many 
years  he  was  confined  entirely  to  his  own  house, 
Even    this,  however,  could   not   put  a  stop  to  his 
utility  ;  for,  with  indefatigable  industry,  he  continued 
his  favorite  employment  of  writing  till  within  a  few- 
days  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  70th  year 
of  his  age,  in  December,  1777.     His  "  Elementa 
Physiologiae,"   and   "  Bibliotheca  Medicinse,"   will 
afford  to  latest  posterity,  undeniable  proofs  of  his 
intense    application,    penetrating   genius,  and    solid 
judgment.     But  he  was  not  more  distinguished  as  a 
physician  and  a  philosopher  than  for  his  sincere  piety 
to  God  and  love  to  mankind  ;  and  on  the  whole,  he 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  most  acute,  various, 
and  original  genius,  which  has  appeared  in  the  me- 
dical world  since  Boerhaave. 


HANDEL  (GEORGE  FREDERIC)  an  illustrious 
master  of  music,  was  born  at  Hull,  a  city  of  Upper 
Saxony  in  Germany,  February  24,  1684.  Durin^ 
his  infancy,  young  Handel  is  said  to  have  amused 
himself  with  musical  instruments,  and  to  have  made 
considerable  progress  before  he  was  seven  years  of 
age,  without  any  instructor.  His  propensity  for  mu- 
sic at  last  became  so  strong,  that  his  father,  who 
designed  him  for  the  civil  law,  thought  proper,  even 
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at  this  early  period  to  forbid  him  to  touch  any  mu- 
sical instrument. 

Notwithstanding  this  prohibition,  however,  Han- 
del found  means  to  get  a  little  clavichord,  privately 
conveyed  to  a  room  in  the  uppermost  story  of  the 
house,  to  which  he  constantly  stole  when  the  family 
were  asleep,  and  thus  made  such  advances  in  the 
art  as  enabled  him  to  play  on  the  harpsichord. 

His  father  had  gone  to  visit  another  of  his  sons, 
who  resided  with  the  duke  of  Saxe  Weisenfels,  and 
young  Handel  who  was  then  in  his  seventh  year  ac- 
companied him.  While  he  was  in  the  duke's  court 
he  still  continued  to  shew  the  same  inclination  for 
music,  and  he  used  frequently  to  get  into  the  organ 
]oft  at  church  and  play  after  divine  service  was  over. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  the  duke  happening  to  go 
out  later  than  usual,  found  something  so  uncommon 
in  Handel's  manner  of  playing,  and  was  so  much 
captivated  with  his  musical  genius  that  he  persuaded 
his  father  to  let  him  follow  the  beat  of  his  incli- 
nations. 

Upon  his  return  to  Hull,  Handel  was  placed  under 
one  Tackaw,  the  organist  of  the  cathedral  church  , 
and  our  young  musician  was  even  then  able  to  sup- 
ply his  master's  place  in  his  absence.  At  nine  years 
of  age  he  began  to  compose  church  services  for  voices 
and  instruments,  and  so  great  was  his  progress,  that 
at  the  age  of  14,  he  greatly  excelled  his  master. 
About  that  time  he  went  to  Berlin,  were  his  abilities 
so  recommended  him  to  the  king,  that  he  proposed 
to  send  him  into  Italy  under  his  own  patronage,  and 
to  take  him  under  his  immediate  protection,  as  soon 
as  his  studies  should  be  completed.  But  Handel's 
parents  not  thinking  proper  to  submit  their  son  to 
the  caprice  of  the  king,  declined  the  offer,  upon 
v/hich  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  return  to  Hull. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  his  father  died,  and  his  mo- 
ther being  left  in  narrow  circumstances,  her  son  tho't 
it  necessary  to  procure  some  scholars,  and  to  accept 
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a  place  in  the  orchestra ;  by  which  means,  instead  of 
being  a  burthen  he  became  a  great  relief  to  her. 

In  the  19th  year  of  his  age.  Handel  took  a  jour- 
ney to  Italy,  where  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
kindness  by  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  His  se- 
rene highness  was  imoatient  to  have  something  com- 

O  A  *-> 

posed  by  so  great  a  master  ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  difference  between  the  style  of  the  Italian  music 
and  the  German,  he  set  an  opera,  which  met  with 
unbounded  approbation.  After  staying  about  a  year 
in  Florence  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  composed 
his  opera  called  "  Aggrepina"  which  wras  performed 
27  nights  successively,  with  the  inost  extravagant 
applause. 

From  Venice  our  musician  proceeded  to  Rome, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  cardinal  Gttoboni, 
and  many  other  dignitaries  of  the  church,  by  which 
means  he  was  frequently  attacked  on  account  of  his 
religion  ;  but  Handel  declared,  that  he  would  live 
and  die  in  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  edu- 
cated, whether  it  was  true  or  false.  Here  he  com- 
posed an  oratorio  called  "  Resurrectione,"  and  150 
crntoes,  besides  some  sonatas  and  other  music. 

-.Tom  Rome,  Handel  went  to  Naples  ;  after  which 
he  paid  a  second  visit  to  Florence  ;  and  at  last  hav- 
ing spent  six  years  in  Italy,  set  out  for  his  native 
country,  In  his  way  thither,  he  was  introduced  at 
the  court  of  Hanover,  where  he  was  received  in  the 
most  flattering  manner  by  the  elector,  afterward 
George  I.  of  Great-Britain.  Soon  alter  our  musi- 
cian having  visited  his  mother,  who  was  now  ex- 
tremely aged,  and  staid  some  time  at  the  court  of  the 
elector  Palatine,  set  out  for  England,  where  he  ar- 
rived in  1710. 

At  that  time,  operas  were  a  new  entertainment  in 
England,  and  conducted   in  a  very  absurd  manner  ; 
but  Handel  soon  put  them  on  a  much  better  footir 
A  few  months  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  the  year 
1712,  he  corrmoseH  a  grand   Te  Dcum  and  Jubilate 
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on  the  occasion,  which  were  performed  with  un- 
common success.  He  now  found  the  nobility  desir- 
ous that  he  should  resume  the  direction  of  the  opera 
house  in  the  Hay-market,  and  the  queen  having  con- 
ferred a  pension  on  him  of  888  dollars  per  annum, 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  prevailed  on  to  continue  in 
England. 

About  the  year  1715,  a  project  was  formed  by  the 
nobility  for  erecting  a  kind  of  academy  at  the  Hay- 
market,  with  a  view  to  secure  to  themselves  a  con- 
stant supply  of  operas  to  be  composed   by  Handel,, 
and  performed  under  his  direction.     About  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  were  subscribed  for 
this  purpose,  and  it  was  proposed   to  continue  the 
undertaking  for  fourteen  years.     Handel   went  over 
to  Dresden,  in^order  to  engage  singers,  and  returned 
\v:  h  Senesino  and  Duristanli.     Buononcini  and  At- 
tilio,  who  had  for  some  time  conducted  the  operas 
in  London*  had  still  a  great  party  in  their  favour; 
but  not  equal  to  that  of  Handel ;  and  therefore,    in 
1720,  he  obtained  leave  to  perform  his  opera  of  Re- 
damisto.     The  house  was   so  crowded,  that  many 
fainted    through    excessive   heat,    and  two  guineas 
"were  offered  by  some  for  a  seat  in  the  gallery,  after 
having  in  vain  attempted  to  get  one  elsewhere.    The 
contention,  however,  ran  very  high,  between  Han- 
del's party  and  that  of  the  two  Italian  masters  ;  and 
it  was   at  last  determined   that  the  rivals  should  be 
employed  in  making  an  opera,  in  which  each  should 
take  a  distinct  act,  and  that  he  who  by  the  general 
suffrage  was  allowed  to  have  given  the  best  proof  of 
his  abilities  should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  house. 
Upon   trial,  however,  Handel's   superiority   was   so 
conspicuous  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  dispute. 
The  Academy  was  now,  therefore,  firmly  establish* 
ed,  and    Handel  conducted    it  for  nine  years  with 
great  success ;  but  at  that  time   an  irreconcileabie 
enmity  took  place   between    Handel  and  Senesino. 
The  nobility,  for  some  time,  became  mediators  be- 
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tween  them,  and  having  failed  in  that  good  design, 
became  psrties  in  the  quarrel.  Handel  resolved  to 
d'smiss  Senesino,  and  the  nobility  seemed  also  re- 
solved not  to  permit  him  to  do  so.  The  haughtiness 
of  Handel's  temper  would  not  allow  him  to  yield, 
and  the  affair  ended  in  the  total  dissolution  of  the 
academy. 

j 

Handel  now  found  that  his  abilities,  great  as  they 
were,  could  not  support  him  against  the  powerful 
opposition  he  met  with.  After  the  dismission  of  Se~ 
nesino,  his  audience  sensibly  dwindled  away  ;  and 
the  offended  nobility  raised  a  subscription  against 
him  to  carry  on  operas  in  the  play  house  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  fields.  Handel  bore  up  four  years  against  this 
opposition  ;  but  though  his  musical  abilities  were 
greatly  superior  to  those  of  his  antagonists,  the  asto- 
nishing powers  of  the  voice  of  Farmelli,  whom  the 
opposite  party  had  engaged ,  determined  the  victory 
against  him.  At  last  Handel  having  spent  all  he 
was  worth  in  a  fruitless  opposition,  thought  proper 
to  desist.  His  disappointment  had  such  an  effect 
upon  him,  that  he  was,  for  some  time,  disordered  in 
his  understanding,  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  right 
arm  was  rendered  useless  by  a  stroke  of  the  palsy- 
In  this  deplorable  situation,  it  was  thought  proper 
that  he  should  go  to  the  baths  at  Aix  la  Chapelle; 
and  from  them  he  received  such  extraordinary  and 
sudden  relief,  that  his  cure  was  looked  upon  by  the 
nuns  as  miraculous. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  London  in  1736,  several 
attempts  were  made  to  reinstate  him  in  Covent  Gar- 
den ;  and  nothing  seemed  wanting  to  retrieve  his 
affairs,  excepting  such  concessions  on  his  part  as  his 
opponents  had  a  right  to  expect.  These  concessions, 
however,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  ; 
and  that  he  might  no  longer  be  under  obligations 
to  act  as  he  was  directed  by  others,  he  refused  to 
enter  into  any  engagement  upon  subscription.  About 
the  year  17S8,  he  introduced  a  nevr  speci  '  of  sburfc 
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called  oratorio?,  which  he  thought  better  suited  to 
the  native  gravity  of  an  English  audience.  But  as 
the  subjects  of  these  pieces  were  always  taken  from 
sacred  history,  it  was  by  some  thought  to  be  a  pro- 
fanation to  set  them  to  music  and  perform  them  at  a 
play  house.  Jn  consequence  of  this  prejudice,  the 
oratorios  met  with  very  indifferent  success ;  and  in 
1741,  Mr.  Handel  found  his  affairs  in  such  a  bad 
situation,  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  England  and 
go  over  to  Dublin. 

He  was  received  in  Ireland  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  his  great  merit,  and  his  performing  his  oratorio 
called  the  "  Messiah,"  for  the  benefit  of  the  city-pri- 
son, brought  him  into  universal  favor.  In  nine 
months  time  he  had  brought  his  affairs  into  a  better 
situation  ;  and  on  his  return  to  England  in  1742,  he 
found  the  public  much  mere  favourably  disposed. 
His  oratorios  were  now  performed  with  great  ap- 
plause, and  his  Messiah,  which  had  before  been 
but  coolly  received,  became  a  most  favourite  per- 
formance. In  1743  he  had  a  return  of  his  para- 
lytic disorder,  and  in  1751,  became  quite  blind  by  a 
gutta  serena  in  his  eyes.  This  last  misfortune,  for 
seme  time,  sunk  him  into  the  deepest  despondency, 
but  he,  at  last  became  reconciled  to  his  situation. 

Daring  the  latter  part  of  his  lite,  his  mind  was  often 
disordered  ;  yet  it  appears  at  times  to  have  resumed 
its  full  vigor,  and  he  composed  several  songs,  cho- 
ruses, &c.  which  from  their  dates,  may  be  consider- 
ed almost  as  the  last  sounds  of  his  dying  voice. 
On  the  6th  of  April,  1759,  his  last  oratorio  was  per- 
formed, at  which  he  was  present,  and  he  died  on  the 
14th  of  the  same  month.  He  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  by  his  own  order  and  at  his 
own  expence,  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  this  most  eminent 
musician,  he  is  universally  allowed  to  have  been  a 
great  epicure.  In  his  temper  he  was  haughty  and 
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supercilious.  His  pride,  however,  was  uniform,  as 
he  was  not  by  turns  a  tyrant  and  a  slave.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  most  extravagant  love  for  liberty 
and  independence,  insomuch  that,  for  the  sake  of 
these,  he  would  frequently  do  things  the  most  prejudi- 
cial to  his  own  interest.  He  was  liberal,  even  when 
poor,  and  remembered  his  former  friends  when  he 
was  rich.  His  musical  powers  can,  perhaps,  be 
best  exprest  by  Arbuthnot's  reply  to  Pope,  who  se- 
riously asked  his  opinion  of  him  as  a  musician,  cc  con- 
ceive," said  he,  Ci  the  highest  you  can  of  his  abilities, 
and  they  are  much  beyond  any  thing  you  can 


conceive, 


HAMPDEN,  (JOHN)  a  celebrated  English  pa- 
triot, famous  for  sustaining  singly  the  weight  oi"  a 
royal  prosecution,  on  his  refusing  to  pay  the  ship-mo- 
ney, which  Charles  I.  had  imposed,  in  an  arbitrary 
manner,  on  the  subject,  without  the  authority  of 
parliament.  He  was  born  in  the  ycsr  1594,  and  in 
1626,  obtained  a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons, 
where,  in  consequence  of  his  steady  and  uniform 
opposition,  to  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  king, 
he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the 
kingdom  ;  and  after  having,  for  some  time,  been  the 
leader  of  that  party  in  parliament,  who  opposed  the 
tyrannical  usurpations  of  this  despotic  prince,  he  upon 

the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  took  UD  anns  in 

'  i 

the  same  glorious  cause,  and  was  present  at   the  first 
action,  which  was  fought  in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford. 

Mr.  Hampden  did  not  live,  however,  to  see  the 
termination  of  the  contest ;  for,  he  was  cut  off  early 
by  a  mortal  wound,  which  he  received  in  a  skirmr  n 
with  prince  Rupert,  June  13,  1613.  Clarendon  has 
given  Hampden  the  character  af  a  great  rather  than 
a  good  man  :  but,  when  the  humiliating  doctrines  of 
passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  began  to  be 
advanced,  he  came  to  be  a  good  roan  as  well  as  a 
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-.nd  has  been  transmitted  to  posterity  with  that 
racter.      The   celebrated  poet,  Mr.  Gray,  in  his 
Elegy  on    a    Country  Church    Yard,"  has   painted 
in   the  glowing  colours  of  a    warm  and    active 
patriot. 


HAM  DEN,  (JOHN)  grandson  of  the  patriot  of  the 
same  name,  a  representative  in  parliament  for  the 
county  of  Bucks,  was  in  the  year,  1684,  fined  177,600 
dollars,  for  a  real  or  pretended  conspiracy.  In  J688, 
he  was  also  tried  for  high  treason,  and  rescued  from 
execution,  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  which 
then  took  place. 

This  descendant  of  the  hero,  who  so  gloriously  re- 
sisted the  payment  of  ship-money,  after  a  life,  which 
exhibited  much  to  praise,  much  to  pity,  but  more  to 
blame,  wrote,  a  lew  days  before  his  death,  a  solemn 
address  to  his  friends  and  acquaintances^  from  which 
the  following  extracts  are  taken  : — - 

"  Having  been  for  a  long  period  under  God's  a  f- 
fiicting  hand,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  examine  my 
conscience,  concerning  the  causes,  for  which  so  ma- 
ny signal  misfortunes  have  happened  unto  me  ;  and 
I  ireely  confess,  that  among  many  heinous  sins,  there 
is  one,  which  more  especially  causes  me  great  trou- 
ble, to  which  I  was  prompted  by  pride  and  vanity, 
so  natural  to  the  levity  of  youth,  and  the  corrupted 
heart  of  man.  Notwithstanding,  my  education  was 
pious  and  religious,  and  that  a  firm  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  was  deeply  implanted 
in  my  mind  :  yet,  to  obtain  the  reputation  of  a  Wit,  I 
assumed  the  character  of  an  unbeliever,  and  main- 
tained the  doctrines  of  infidelity.  My  arguments,  I 
confess  were  weak,  and  as  such  I  considered  them  at 
the  moment;  yet  I  had  the  folly  and  presumption,  to 
assert  among  my  acquaintance,  that  they  were  un- 
answerable, by  which  unwarrantable  conduct,  I  am 
tearful,  thatvl  have  unhappily  contributed  to  lead 
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oibers  into  opinions  and  practices,  equally  contrary  to 
true  religion  and  morality. 

Cf  I,  therefore,  think  it  my  duty  to  make  this  con- 
fession, with  all  possible  sincerity,  and  with  rmich 
grief  of  heart ;  to  the  end,  that  if  I  should  die  before 
I  can  speak  with  those  whom  I  have  perverted,  they 
may  return  to  the  way  of  God  ;  for,  I  solemnly  pro- 
test, that  the  opinions  I  used  to  be  so  forward  in 
maintaining,  were  wholly  and  solely  the  offspring 
of  vanity,  and  an  affectation  of  knowledge  superior 
to  my  neighbours.  And  I  make  this  declaration, 
with  the  most  unfeigned  sorrow,  for  having  offended 
God,  and  in  the  humble  hope,  that  he  will  pardon 
my  sin,  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ.  1 
earnestly  entreate  all  those,  who  have  been  seduced 
by  my  example,  to  consider  the  eminent  danger 
they  are  in,  and  beseech  them  to  deliver  themselves, 
without  delay,  from  divine  judgment,  which  here, 
or  hereafter,  will  most  assuredly  overtake  them,  if 
they  persist  in  their  present  evil  courses." 


H  ANY/ AY,  (  JON  AS)  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  in 
England,  in  1712.  He  was  early  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, and  from  that  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  few- 
traces  of  literature  to  be  discovered  in  his  writings, 

o   * 

may  be  presumed  to  have  received  but  a   confined 
education. 

If,  however,  to  devote  a  long  life,  a  large  fortune, 
and  talents,  which  if  not  splendid,  were  useful  to  the 
good  of  mankind  and  the  advancement  of  public 
happiness,  be  deserving  of  applause  and  imitation, 
let  the  following  narrative  of  the  life  of  one,  who  is 
entitled  to  an  honourable  distinction  amongst  those 
persons  who  are  held  in  veneration  by  the  world, 
excite  such  as  may  feel  a  desire  of  obtaining  well 
earned  fame  to  follow  the  example  of  Jonas  Hanway, 
in  whose  eulogium  it  will  be  no  extravagance  to 
assert,  that  the  last  century  did  Dot  produce  an  indi- 
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vidual,  to  whom  the  world  was  under  more  obliga- 
tions, or  in  whom  were  united  the  virtues  of  the 
patriot,  the  Christian,  or  the  universal  philanthropist 
in  a  higher  degree. 

In  the  year,  J729,  he  went  to  Lisbon,  where  he 
was  employed  in  the  counting-house  of  a  respectable 
merchant,  and  soon  after,  entered  into  business  for 
himself.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  re- 
turned to  London,  and  in  the  year,  1743,  accepted 
of  the  offer  of  a  partnership  with  a  merchant  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  in  Russia.  He  arrived  at  that  city  on 
the  10th  of  June,  where  he  was  soon  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Caspian  trade,  which  was  then  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  the  object  of  the  sanguine  hopes  of  several 
of  the  most  considerable  merchants. 

From  that   time,   he   indulged  a  desire   of  seeing 

o 

Persia,  in  which  he  had  very  soon  an  opportunity  of 
gratifying  his  inciination.  The  trade  of  the  English 
nation  over  the  Caspian  sea  into  Persia,  had,  at  this 
period,  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Elton,  who,  not  con- 
tent with  the  pursuit  of  commercial  affairs,  had  injudi- 
ciously engaged  in  the  service  of  Nadir  Shaw,,  to  build 
ships  on  the  Caspian  sea,  after  the  European  manner. 
This  alarmed  the  merchants  in  the  Russian  trade, 
and  a  resolution  was  formed,  that  one  of  their  body 
should  make  a  journey  into  Persia^  On  this  occa- 
sion, Mr.  Hanway  offered  his  service,  and  was  ac- 
cepted. He  set  out  on  the  10th  of  September,  and 
after  experiencing  a  variety  of  hazards  in  that  king- 
dom, during  the  space  of  12  months,  he  returned  to 
St.  Petersburgh,  January  1st.  1745,  without  having 
been  able  to  effect  his  purpose.  His  disappointment 
was  partly  attributed  to  the  jealousy  of  the  court  of 
Russia,  on  account  of  Elton's  connection  with  the 
Persians,  and  partly  to  the  troubles  and  revolutions 
of  the  latter  kingdom. 

Though  Mr.  Hanway's  conduct,  during  this  ex- 
pedition, seems  to  have  been  directed  by  the  strictest 
ruks  of  integrity  ;  yet  some  difficulties  arose  in  settling 
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his  cernands  on  his  employers.  These,,  however,  in 
the  end,  wrre  referred  to  impartial  arbitrators,  who 
decided  in  his  favour.  "  I  obtained/'  says  he,  ci :  / 
own,  and  as  to  any  other  personal  advantage,  ic  i 
•sisted  in  exercising  my  mind,  in  patience  ui  let  '.'  '>, 
and  encreasing  my  knowledge  of  rbe  world/' 

He  now  settled  at  St.  Petersburg.'*!,  tvh  ..'•;  he  e~ 
rnained  five  years,  with  no-other  variations  in  his  I'.tb, 
than  such  as  may  be  supposed  to  occur,  b  •:  ;e  dull 
round  of  mercantile  .employment.  During  thiG  time, 
he  interested  himself  greatly  in  t'^;  c<  erns  c::  t:?e 
merchants,  who  had  engaged  in  the  Cus;: .'.;::  trade  ; 
but  the  independence  he  had  acquirer!,  haviii  -.  ex- 
cited a  desire  to  see  his  native  c<  u  ::v.  hfc  aJ 
several  disappointments,  which  <>reverK~d  h:;n  front 
accomplishing  his  wish,  left  St  Petersburg^  in  Jv.iv, 
1750. 

On  his  arrival  in  his  native  country,  he  did  not 
immediately  relinquish  his  mercantile  connections, 
though  he  seems  to  have  left  Russia  with  that  view. 
He  employed  himself  for  some  time  as  a  merchant, 
but  afterwards  more  beneficially  to  the  world  as  a 
private  gentleman. 

In  1753,  he  published  "  An  Historical  Account  of 
the  British  trade  over  the  Caspian  sea  ;  with  a  jour- 
nal of  travels  from  London,  through  Russia  into  Per-- 
sia  and  back  again  through  Russia,  Germany  and 
Holland.  To  which  are  added,  the  revolutions  of 
Persia,  during  the  present  century,  with  the  particu- 
lar history  of  the  great  usurper  Nadir  Kouli,5>  4  vols. 
4to,  a  work  which  was  received  with  great  attention 
by  the  public.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  at  this 
juncture,  our  author  had  no  intention  of  being  so 
frequent  an  employer  of  the  press  as  he  became  aiter- 
wards.  In  his  dedication  of  this  work,  he  says, 
"  It  has  long  been  a  maxim  with  me,  that  a  book 
should  be  the  [rue  picture  of  the  author's  mind  : 
such,  with  all  its  imperfections,  I  am  sure  is  this 
The  folly  of  writing,  if  it  be  one,  I  shall  never  com- 

VOL.  Ill,  No.   17.  C 
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init  again  ;  and,  having  taken  this  resolution  I  have 
said  all  that  I  have  to  communicate  to  the  public." 

The  above  resolution,  however,  was  scarcely  made 
before  it  was  broken.  Immediately  on  the  publica- 
tion of  the  above  travels,  he  was  attacked  in  an  ap- 
pendix to  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Reflections  upon 
Naturalization,  Corporations,  ,  and  Companies,  as 
relating  to  the  Levant  Trade,  or  Turkey  Company." 
To  this  he  published  a  short  answer  in  an  8vo. 
pamphlet,  immediately  on  the  publication  of  his  an- 
tagonist's work. 

The  close  application  he  had  bestowed  on  the 
object  of  this  history,  having  considerably  impaired 
his  health,  which  at  the  best  was  but  indifferent,  he 
went  to  pass  a  few  weeks  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  where 
finding  himself,  in  a  short  time,  considerably  reco- 
vered, he  set  out  for  the  continent,  and  after  having 
leisurely  vrsited  most  of  the  capital  places,  returned 
to  England. 

At  this  period,  the  clamour  against  the  proposed 
naturalization  of  the  Jews  ran  very  high,  and  Mr. 
Hanway  having  joined  the  crv,  published  several 
pamphlets,  in  which  he  very  forcibly  opposed  that 
.measure.  The  controversy,  however,  which  had  ori- 
ginated from  this  cause,  was  soon  terminated,  by  the 
repeal  of  this  obnoxious  bill. 

In  1754,  we  find  Mr.  Hanway  recommending  a 
plan,  for  the  advantage  of  Westminster  and  suggest- 
ing hints  for  its  farther  improvement,  which  were 
soon  after  adopted  with  very  little  alteration. 

In  1756,  he  published  "  A  Journal  of  Eight  Days 
journey  from  Portsmouth  to  Kingston  upon  Thames,'7 
&c.  with  "  an  Essay  on  Tea,  considered  as  pernicious 
to  health,  obstructing  industry,  and  impoverishing 
the  nation,"  which  was  afterwards  re-printed  in  2  vols, 
8vo.  Kis  strictures  on  tea,  in  this  work,  occasioned 
the  displeasure  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  attacked  him 
without  mercy. 

At  this  juncture,  Great-Britain  was  en  the  eve  of 
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a  war  with  France,  the  event  of  which  was  very  im- 
portant to  the  nation  at  large,  and  required  every  ef- 
fort of  patriotism  and  prudence  to  ward  off  the  im- 
pending danger.  Upon  this  occasion,  Mr.  Hanway 
published  his  "  Thoughts  on  the  duty  of  a  good  ci- 
tizen with  regard  to  war  and  invasion,"  which  was 
intended  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  to  the 
probability  of  the  event  taking  place,  and  the  means 
which  they  had,  if  properly  executed,  to  repel  their 
enemies,  in  case  they  should  land. 

About  the  same  time,  several  gentlemen  formed 
a  plan,  which  was  matured  and  made  perfect  by  the 
assiduity  of  Mr.  Hanway,  for  providing  the  navy 
with  sailors,  by  furnishing  poor  children  with  neces- 
saries to  equip  them  for  the  service  of  their  country. 
The  success  and  propriety  of  this  scheme  soon  be- 
came apparent.  A  society  was  formed  for]  this  lau- 
dable purpose,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Han  way's  writ- 
ings, and  through  life  it  was  the  favourite  object  of 
his  care. 

The  next  year,  he  became  an  advocate  for  another 
charitable  institution,  which  derived  considerable 
emoluments  from  his  patronage.  This  was  the 
Magdalene  charity,  and  to  assist  it,  he  published 
"  A  Letter  to  Robert  Dingley,  esq.  being  a  proposal 
for  the  relief  and  employment  of  friendless  girls  and 
repenting  prostitutes."  He  also  published  several 
other  small  performances  on  the  same  subject. 

In  1759,  Mr.  Hanway  wrote  <c  Resons  for  an  aug- 
mentation of  at  least  twelve  thousand  mariners/' 
The  next  year  he,  likewise,  published  several  per- 
formances: 1.  "  A  candid  historical  account  of  the 
hospital  for  the  reception  of  exposed  and  deserted 
young  children,  representing  the  present  state  of  it, 
as  productive  of  many  evils."  2.  "  An  account  of  the 
society  for  the  encouragement  of  the  British  troops, 
in  Germany  and  North  America."  3.  "  Eight  letters 
on  the  custom  of  vail-giving  in  England."  This- 
practice  of  giving  vails  had  arrived  at  a  very  extrava*- 
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.t  pi^h,  cspe'.-r-lv  ai  :  the    Sj  of  fl 

.    it  -  I  ,  who  .  :         .;id 

;  of  ::  friend,  r.  P  high  stnt''  :\  icr  not  coming 
.  to  d  ne  \vilh  him,  I       --ying   u  indeed  I  can- 
-d   it."     The  iv         nan,  to  wlion:   tlie  above    * 

1  s  were  addressed,  was  the  du':c  of        \castle. 
IT.        are    wr't^n    in   tl.at  humorous   style,  \vhich 

»  J 

:  attractive  of  c          J  notice,  and  was  most 

:  '  led  to  tlie  subject.  It  was  Sir  Timolhy  Waldo, 
tvho  first  put  Mr  Hanvvay  en  this  plan.  That  gentle- 
/•ad  dined  with  the  duke,  and,  on  his  leaving 
ib  house,  was  contributing*:  to  :  the  suppojt  and  inso- 
Icr  .  train  of  idie  servants  within  the  hall,  and 

at  last,  put  a  crown  into  the  hand  of  the  cook,  who 
it,  i,ayin~,  "  Sir  I  do  not  take  silver  ;" 
"  Don't  you,  -indeed,"  :,nid  the  \vcr:hy  baronet,  put- 
ting it  into  his  pocket,  "  then  I  do  not  give  gold." 
Ac:  •  ,  J;  the  ludicrous  circumstances  in  Mr.  lian- 
v/r-yV  letters  is  oi.e  which  happened  to  himself.  lie 
Vfa<-  .c.^  the  servants  of  a  respectable  friend  for  a 
dinner,  to  which  their  master  had  invited  him,  one 
by  one  as  they  appeared  —  "  Sir,  your  great  coat"  — 
a  £•  .£  —  "  your  hat"  —  a  shilling  —  c£  stick"  —  a 
shilling—  "  umbrellas-  —  s  shilling  —  "  Sir,  your  gloves" 
—  "  vrbr,  friend,  you  may  keep  the  glove?,  they  are 
not  worth  a  shilling;'  In  1761,  he  published  "  Re- 
flections, Essays,  and  Meditations  on  Life  and  Re- 
Kgion,  --vith  a  collection  of  proverbs,  and  twenty- 
eighr  letters  written  occasicnaily  en  several  subjects." 

2  voiS.-  8vo, 

Ti-.^  i  '  useful  and  public  spirited  plans,  which 
Ir.  H^r/.vay  had  promoted  for  the  welfare  of  the 
coiT.:rj..inii-y,  red  now  rendered  his  character  mcst 
resj  '  .  popular,  while  his  disinterestedness,  and 
the  sincerity  of  his  -intentions  were  conspicuous  to 
rll.  Five  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Lon- 
dcn  warted  on  the  minister,  and,  in  their  own  names, 
and  the  names  of  their  fellow-citizens,  requested  that 
ome  notice  might  be  taken  of  a  man,  who,  at  the 
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cxpence  of  his  own  private  fortune,  and  unremitting 
application,  had  rendered  so  many  meritorious  ser- 
vices to  his  country.  In  consequence  of  this  request, 
he  was,  in  July,  1762,  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  victualling  the  navy :  a  post,  which 
he  held  for  upwards  of  20  years. 

In  the  same  year  he  published  "  Serious  Conside- 
rations on  the  salutary  design  of  the  act  of  parliament 
for  a  regular  uniform  register  of  the  parish   poor  in- 
fants, in  all  the  parishes  within  the  bills  of  mortality." 
In    1763,  he    produced    a  very  useful  compilation, 
called  "  The  Seaman's  Faithful  Companion,   being 
religious  and    prudential  advice  to  sea-officers,   mas- 
ters in  the  merchants'  service,  their  apprentices  and 
seamen  in  genera'/5  &c.  12mo.  and  in  1766,  he  again 
directed   his  attention  to  the  infant  poor,  in  "  An 
earnest  Appeal"  for  Mercy  to  the   children  of  the 
poor,  particularly   those  belonging  to    the  parishes, 
within    the   bills  of  mortality,  appointed  by  an  act 
of  parliament  to  be  registered  j  being   a    general  re- 
ference to  the  deserving  conduct  of  some  parish-of- 
ficers, and  the    pernicious  effects  of  the    ignorance 
and    ill-judged  parsimony   of  others,"  4to.     In  the 
next  year  he  collected  from,  the  newspapers,  where 
they  originally  appeared,  "  Letters  on  the  import- 
ance of  the  rising  generation  of  the  labouring  part  of 
cur  fellow-subjects :  being  an  account  of  the  miserable 
state  of  the  infant  parish  poor  ;  the  great  use-fulness 
of  the  hospital  for  exposed  and  deserted  children, 
properly  restricted  ;  the  obligations  of  parochial  of- 
ficers ;  and  an  historical  detail  of  the  whole  mortality' 
of  London  and  Westminster,  from  1692  to  this  time." 
He  also  published  "  Letters  to  the  guardians  of  the 
infant  poor  ;  also  to  the   governors  and  overseers  of 
the  parish   poor,  recommending    concord,  frugality, 
cleanness  and  industry/' 

The  incessant  application  of  Mr.  lianway  to  the 
service  of  his  country,  induced  him  to  direct  his  at- 
tention to  objects,  which  would  naturally  escape 
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the  notice  of  persons  less  solicitous  to  observe  and 
provide  a  remedy  for  any  apparent  evil.  In  1770, 
we  find  him  publishing  *e  Advice  from  a  farmer  to  his 
daughter,  in  a  series  of  discourses  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  and  true  interest  of  servants,  with 
reflections  of  no  less  importance  to  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, with  regard  to  private  happiness  and  public 
.tranquillity,"  3  vols.  12rno.  a  work  calculated  for  the 
use  of  a  very  useful  body  of  domestics.  In  1772,  ap- 
peared his  "  Observations  on  the  causes  of  the  disso- 
luteness, which  reigns  among  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people  :  the  propensity  of  some  to  petty  larceny,  and 
the  danger  of  gaming,  concubinage,  and  an  exces- 
sive fondness  for  amusement  in  high  life,"  4to.  In 
this  year,  he  also  published  two  letters  concerning 
the  most  fit  and  proper  bread  to  be  assized  in  general 
use,  12mo. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  this  active  and  very  ex- 
traordinary man  in  his  numerous  publications,  all 
of  which  were  fraught  with  the  purest  benevolence, 
without  extending  this  article  to  a  size,  of  which  the 
limits  of  our  work  will  not  admit.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, only  mention  a  few  more  of  the  most  re- 
markable. 

In  1776,  he  produced  "  The  Soldier's  Faithful 
Friend,"  a  work  replete  with  moral  and  religious  ad- 
vice to  that  class  of  men;  and  in  1777,  "  The  Com- 
memorative Sacrifice  of  our  Lord's  Supper,  considered 
as  a  preservative  against  superstitious  {ears,  and  im- 
moral practices."  In  that  year  he  also  published 
another  very  excellent  work,  entitled,  "  Solitude  in 
imprisonment,  with  proper  profitable  labours,  and 
a  spare  diet  ;  the  most  humane  and  effectual  means  of 
bringing  malefactors,  who  have  forfeited  their  lives, 
or  are  subject  to  transportation,  to  a  right  sense  of 
their  condition,"  8vo. 

The  riots  of  the  year  1780,  gave  rise  to  his  publi- 
cation of  a  work,  entitled,  "  The  Citizen's  Moni- 
tor, shewing  the  necessity  of  3.  salutary  police.,  ex- 
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ecuted  by  resolute  and  judicious  magistrates,  assisted 
by  the  pious  labours  of  zealous  clergymen,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  people, 
and  the  happy  existence  of  the  state,  with  obser- 
vations on  the  late  tumults,''  4to.  and  in  1782,  "  The 
importance  of  our  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  dangerous 
consequences  of  neglecting  it/'  in  12mo, 

In  1782,  finding  his  health  decline,  he  resigned 
his  office  at  the  victualling-board,  and  immediately 
received  a  grant  of  his  whole  salary  by  way  of- a  pen- 
sion for  life.  This  favor  he  owed  to  the  esteem  which 
the  king,  to  whom  he  was  personally  known,  enter- 
tained for  him,  excited  by  his  various  exertions,  in 
behalf  of  his  country  and  mankind. 

He  now  had  leisure  to  promote  the  establishment 
of  Sunday  schools,  as  well  as  a  subscription  for  the 
relief  of  many  poor  black  people,  who  wandered 
about  the  metropolis  in  extreme  distress,  But,  in 
the  summer  of  1786,  his  health  declined  so  visibly, 
that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  attend  only  to  that. 
He  had  long  felt  the  approach  of  a  disorder  in  the 
bladder,  which,  increasing  by  degrees,  caused  a 
stranguary,  and  at  length,  on  the  oth  6f  September, 
put  an  end  to  his  valuable  life. 

Mr.  Hanway,  although  never  married  himself, 
was  yet  an  advocate  for  marriage,  and  recommended 
it  earnestly  to  all  young  people.  He  thought  it  the 
most  effectual  restraint  on  licentiousness,  and  that 
an  increase  of  unhappiness  was,  by  no  means,  the 
natural  consequence  of  an  increase  of  domestic  care. 
"  A  local  habitation,  with  the  society  of  a  sensible 
woman,  the  choice  of  unbiassed  affection,"  he  es- 
teemed as  the  most  engaging  persuasive  to  the  love 
of  order  and  economy,  without  which,  he  thought 
life,  in  whatever  situation,  must  be  perturbed  and 
unhappy.  The  lady  who  engaged  his  first  affection 
was  uncommonly  handsome,  and  it  is  probable  he 
was  prevented  from  marrying  only  by  his  failing  to 
•obtain  her,  and  the  unsettled  manner  in  which 
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the  first  years  of  his  life  were  spent :  for  he  loved 
the  society  of  women,  and  in  the  parties  which 
frequently  breakfasted  at  his  house,  the  ladies  usually 
made  the  greater  portion  of  the  company. 

In  his  transactions  with  the  world,  Mr.  Hanway 
was  always  open,  candid  and  sincere.  Whatever 
he  said  might  be  depended  on  with  implicit  confi- 
dence. He  adhered  to  the  strict  truth,  even  in  the 
manner  of  his  relation,  and  no  brilliancy  of  thought 
could  induce  him  to  vary  from  the  fact ;  but  although 
so  frank  in  his  own  proceedings,  he  had  seen  too 
much  of  life  to  be  easily  deceived  by  others,  and  he 
did  not  often  place  a  confidence  that  was  betrayed. 
He  did  not,  however,  think  the  world  so  degenerate 
as  is  imagined ;  "  and  if  I  did,"  he  used  to  say,  "  I 
would  not  let  it  appear :  for  nothing  can  tend  so  ef- 
fectually to  make  a  man  wicked,  or  to  keep  him  so, 
as  a  marked  suspicion.  Confidence  is  the  reward  of 
truth  and  fidelity,  and  these  should  never  be  exerted 


in  vain." 


HART  (THE  REV.  OLIVER)  was  born  in  War- 
minster  township,  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  5th 
July,  1723.  At  an  early  period  of  his  life  he  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  religion ; 
and,  at  the  age  of  18  years  he  was  received  as  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Southampton.  In 
1746  he  began  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  was  ordain- 
ed to  the  great  work  of  the  ministry,  October  1 8th, 
1749.  The  same  year  he  went  to  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  were  he  continued  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  revolution, 
during  those  times  which  tried  men's  souls,  Mr. 
Hart's  patriotism  was  so  well  known,  that  the  coun- 
cil of  safety  of  South  Carolina,  as  a  testimony  of  their 
confidence  in  his  zeal  and  integrity,  appointed  Mr. 
Hart,  with  the  hon.  William  Henry  Draytpft,  and 
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the  rev.  William  Tennent,  to  visit  the  frontiers  of  that 
state,  in  order  to  reconcile,  if  possible,  a  number  of 
the  inhabitants  who  were  disaffected  towards  a  revo- 
lutionary form  of  government — a  business,  which, 
though  attended  with  great  bodily  fatigue  and  per- 
sonal danger,  he  executed  with  great  propriety  and 
fidelity, 

In  the  month  of  February,  1780,  owing  to  his 
warm  attachment  to  the  American  cause,  it  was 
thought  adviseable,  that  he  should  leave  Charleston, 
as  the  British  troops  were  preparing  to  lay  siege  to  it. 
Hearing  of  its  surrender,  which  happened  on  the 
12th  May  following,  he  journeyed  towards  his  native 
soil,  and  in  the  month  of  December  of  the  same 
year,  in  consequence  of  the  warmest  solicitations, 
he  undertook  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  of 
Hopewell,  New-Jersey,  and  there  he  continued  till 
31st  December,  1795,  when  he  died,  aged  72  years 
5  months  and  26  days, 

Mr.  Hart  was  the  author  of  several  sermons  and 
other  compositions  on  religious  subjects,  which  have 
appeared  in  print,  and  do  honour  to  his  pen  and  his 
heart,  A  variety  of  his  papers  on  different  subjects, 
which  he  highly  valued,  and  many  of  his  best  books, 
were,  likewise,  destroyed  by  the  British  army,  when 
they  overrun  the  southern  states.  He  had  also  a 
considerable  turn  for  poetry,  though  such  was  his 
modesty,  that  but  few  of  his  intimate  friends  knew 
he  possessed  this  talent. 

Mr,  Hart  was  blessed  with  such  strong  natural 
abilities^  as  to  lay  a  foundation  for  those  grateful 
services,  which  from  his  youth  to  a  good  old  age  he 
rendered  to  both  church  and  state.  His  imagina- 
tion was  lively  and  his  judgment  firm  :  hence  though 
he  never  enjoyed  the  advantages  resulting  from  a 
regular  progress  through  any  public  school  or  univer- 
sity -,  yet  such  were  the  improvements  of  his  mind 
by  self  application,  close  reading,  and  habitual  re- 
flection, that  few  men  more  richly  deserved  those 
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honors,  which  by  our  first  seminaries  of  learning-, 
have  been  in  many  instances  too  incautiously  bestow- 
ed. The  college  of  Rhode-Island,  however,  was 
not  wholly  inatentive  to  his  worth,  for  in  th  x  ir 
1769,  that  institution  forwarded  him  a  diploma  con- 
stituting him  Master  of  Arts. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Hart's  character,  both  in  the 
political  and  religious  world,  is  too  well  known  to 
stand  in  need  of  description.  The  endowment:  of 
his  mind  :  his  early  and  unaffected  piety  :  his  abi- 
lities as  a  theologician  and  minister  of  the  sanctuary  : 
the  regularity  of  his  whole  life  :  his  domestic  virtues 
and  universal  philanthropy  point  him  out  as  having 
scarcely  left  an  equal  in  the  religious  society  to  which 
he  belonged. 

He  bore  a  long  and  .tedious  confinement  with  ex- 
emplary patience,  becoming  resignation,  and  to  the 
last  was  strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  to  the  God  of 
his  salvation. 


HARVEY  (WILLIAM)  an  eminent  physician, 
rendered  illustrious,  by  being  the  first  person  who 
discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was  born  at 
Folkstone,  in  Kent,  April  2d.  1578.  At  fcn  years 
of  age  he  was  put  to  the  grammar  school  of  Canter- 
bury, and  thence  removed  at  14  to  Caius  college, 
Cambridge,  in  order  to  be  bred  .up  to  physic.  Hav- 
ing spent  five  years  there,  in  pursuing  the  study  of 
that  art,  he  went  at  the  age  of  19  to  Padua,  in  Italy, 
for  his  farther,  improvement,  and  having  studied  five 
years  more  under  the  best  masters,  particularly  the 
famous  Hieronymus  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  he 
was  created  Doctor  of  Physic  in  that  university,  1602. 

Soon  after  this  period  he  returned  to  England  and 
taking  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Physic  at  Cambridge, 
repaired  to  London,  where  he  began  to  practise  in 
liis  profession,  and  afterwards  married.  It  seems 
the  Doctor  had  no  children  by  his  lady,  and  it  was 
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probably  for  want  of  these  to  employ  her  time,  and 
attention,  that  she  often  amused  herself  with  a  parrot 
remarkable  for  talking,  the  extraordinary  fate  of 
which  furnished  her  husband  with  the  first  experi- 
ment in  support  of  his  doctrine,  that  a  female  bird  has 
the  power  of  conceiving  perfect  eggs  without  the 
help  of  the  male.  The  Doctor's  account  of  this  event 
may  be  found  in  his  Treatise  "  On  the  Generation  of 
Animals'*. 

In  1604,  he  was  admitted  a  candidate  of  the  col- 
lege of  Physicians,  and  three  years  after  elected  fel- 
low. In  1715,  he  was  appointed  lecturer  of  anatomy 
and  surgery  in  that  college,  and  began  his  first  course 
of  lectures  in  anatomy  in  April  following,  when  he 
opened  his  famous  discovery  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  which  he  continued  to  explain  in  his  sub- 
sequent lectures,  and  a  few  years  after  he  finished  his 
treatise  on  that  subject.  He  was,  about  this  time, 
appointed  physician  to  king  James  I.  and  was  conti- 
nued in  the  same  capacity  by  Charles  I. 

On  the  3d  of  December,  1627,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  electors  of  the  college  of  physicians,  and 
his  work  "  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood,"  written 
in  elegant  Latin,  was  published  in  the  year  ensuing. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  some  great  discoveries  to 
be  disbelieved,  while  their  authors  instead  of  being 
rewarded,  were  treated  as  madmen  and  visionaries. 
The  celebrated  Galileo,  who  first  observed  the  phases- 
of  Venus,  the  four  satellites  of  Jupiter,  &c.  and  who 
supported  the  opinion  of  Copernicus,  respecting  the 
motion  of  the  earth,  was  persecuted  by  the  inquisi- 
tion, and  his  system  declared  absurd  and  false  in, 
sound  philosophy,  and  erroneous  in  the  faith,  as  be- 
ing expressly  contrary  to  scripture.  Galileo,  there- 
fore, at  the  age  of  seventy,  was  obliged  to  ask  par- 
don for  having  maintained  what  he  really  believed  ; 
and  with  his  knees  on  the  ground  and  his  hands  on 
the  gospel,  to  abjure  it  as  an  error  and  heresy.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  seems  to  have  been  the 
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with  the  important  discovery  made  by  Doctor  Harvey 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  for  though  the  Doc- 
tor wss  not  treated  \vith  so  much  harshness,  yet  it 
raised  up  many  adveisaiieo  against  him,  who  attacked 
him  en  different  sides  and  by  very  different  argu- 
ments ;  but  it  appears,  that  they  were  both  actuated 
by  the  same  principle,  envy.  Of  these,  one  party 
denied  the  truth  of  his  discovery  altogether,  and  con- 
sidered it  as  an  absurdity  ;  while  the  other,  allowing 
it  to  be  true,  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  the  ho- 
nor of  it,  and  to  bestow  it  on  his  predecessors  in 
anatomy.  The  first  he  answered  himself,  as  far  £s 
they  deserved  it ;  but  of  the  latter  he  was  more  re- 
gardless, as  he  was,  either  not  apprehensive  of  any 
injury  to  his  fame  from  that  quarter,  or  was  more  so- 
licitous to  shew  the  importance  of  the  discovery  than 
anxious  about  his  right  to  it.  This,  indeed,  seems  to  be 
pretty  evident,  from  his  conduct  with  respect  to  Fra- 
cassati  and  Walrus,  who  ascribed  the  discovery  to  the 
celebrated  Father  Paul  Sarpi,  the  Venetian.  Joannes 
JLeonicenus  having  asserted,  that  Father  Paul,  author 
of  the  history  of  the  council  of  Trent,  discovered  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  the  valves  of  the 
heart,  says  that  he  durst  not  make  his  discovery  pub- 
lic, for  fear  of  exposing  himself  to  trouble,  since  he 
was  already  suspected,  and  nothing  else  was  wanting 
but  such  a  paradox  to  make  him  be  accounted  a 
heretic,  in  a  country  where  the  inquisition  prevails. 
For  this  reason,  he  entrusted  the  secret  to  Aquapen- 
dente  alone,  who  being  cautious  of  rendering  him- 
self obnoxious  to  the  ra^e  oi  his  enemies,  who  would 
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have  treated  such  a  notion  as  a  capital  offence 
against  the  ancients,  never  disclosed  it,  but  to  men, 
of  whom  he  entertained  no  suspicion,  and  waited  till 
Father  Paul's  death,  before  he  would  suffer  his  trea- 
tise on  the  valves  to  be  presented  to  the  republic  of 
Venice.  That  this  treatise  was  deposited  privately 
in  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  for  fear  of  alarming  the 
minds  of  the  people^  but  that  Aquapendente  had  before 
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discovered  the  secret  to  a  curious  young  Englishman 
of  the  name  of  Harvey  who  studied  under  him  at 
Padua,  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  Father  Paul 
communicated  it  in  confidence  to  some  Englishmen, 
who,  on  their  return  home,  laid  it  before  the  public, 
and  having  confirmed  it  by  a  variety  of  experiments, 
claimed  the  whole  honor  of  it  to  themselves.  From 
the  same  story,  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  was  ascribed  also  to  Father  Paul,  by  Fracas- 
sati,  in  his  preliminary  epistle  to  Malphigi  and  by 
Walseus,  in  his  first  epistle  to  Bartholine. 

These  attempts  to  deprive  Dr.  Harvey  of  an  honor 
so  justly  due  to  him,  being  observed  by  his  intimate 
friend  Dr.  George  Ent,  in  order  to  confute  these 
pretences,  he  remarks,  that  Dr.  Harvey  had  long 
before  related  to  him  the  occasion  of  this  story,  which 
was  as  follows.  The  Venetian  ambassador,  on  his 
return  home,  having  been  presented  by  the  Doctor, 
with  his  book  concerning  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
lent  it  to  Father  Paul,  who  transcribed  a  great  many 
passages  from  it,  that  he  might  the  better  remember 
them,  and  these  transcripts  after  his  death  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  his  executors,  gave  occasion 
to  several  persons  to  imagine,  that  he  was  really  the 
author  of  them.  Besides  this,  Dr.  Harvey  received  a 
letter  from  Fra.  Fulgentio,  Father  Paul's  most  inti- 
mate friend,  which  sets  the  whole  affair  in  the  clearest 
light  possible,  and  which  was  prefixed  by  Sir  George 
Ent,  to  his  "  Apologia  pro  Circulatione  Sanguinis:" 
From  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears,  that  Dr. 
Harvey's  book  must  have  been  finished  some  time 
before  the  year  1623,  since  Father  Paul  died  on  the 
14th  of  January  in  that  year,  and  perhaps  it  will  not 
be  erring  far  from  the  truth,  if  it  be  fixed  at  the  year 
1618,  or  1619. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  Dr.  Har- 
vey attended  his  majesty  at  the  battle  of  Edge-Hill, 
and  thence  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  incorporated 
Dr.  of  Phvsic,  in  December,  1642.  He  was  also 
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elected  warden  of  Merton  college  in  that  university, 
•<n  1645:  but  this  perfcrment,  which  he  had  so  well 
merited,  he  did  not  long  retain  ;  for  on  the  surrender 
of  Oxford  to  the  parliament,  in  the  year  following, 
he  resigned  his  wardenship  and  retired  to  London. 

Vv'hilst  he  resided  there,  he  spent  his  time  very 
privately,  taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
pursue  his  favourite  study  with  the  utmost  ardour 
and  diligence  and  having  finished  his  "  Exercita- 
tiones  de  Generatione  Animaliurn."  Essays  on  the 
Generation  of  Animals,  published  them  in  quarto 
in  1657.  This  is  a  curious  work,  and  had  certainly 
beenmore  so,  but  for  misfortunes,  by  which  his  papers 
perished,  during  the  time  of  the  civil  wrars,  which 
loss  he  lamented  several  years  after, 

In  1654  he  wab  chosen  president  of  the  college  in 
his  absence,  and  coming  thither  the  day  after,  ac- 
knowledged his  great  obligation  to  the  electors  for 
choosing  him  into  a  place  of  the  same  honor  and  dig- 
nity as  if 'he  had  been  elected  to  be  "  the  chief  of  the 
English  physicians."  His  age  and  weakness,  how- 
ever, were  so  great,  that  he  could  not  discharge  the 
duty  belonging  to  that  important  office.  He,  there- 
fore, requested  them  to  choose,  for  their  president, 
the  learned  Dr.  Prujean,  who  had  been  highly  ser- 
viceable to  the  college,  by  his  former  wise  and  pru- 
dent conduct,  when  in  that  capacity,  and  as  he  had 
no  children,  he  bequeathed  his  paternal  estate  to  that 
institution. 

Three  years  before,  he  had  built  for  it  a  combina- 
tion-room, library,  and  a  museum,  and  in  1656, 
he  brought  the  deeds  of  his  estate  and  presented 
them  to  the  college.  He  was  then  present  at  the 
first  feast,  instituted  by  himself  to  be  continued  an- 
nually, together  with  a  commemoration-speech,  in 
Latin,  which  was  to  be  spoken  every  year,  on  the 
18th  of  October,  in  honor  of  the  benefactors  to  the 
college.  He  appointed,  also,  a  handsome  salary  for 
the  orator  and  one  for  the  keeper  of  the  library,  and 
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the  museum,  which  are  still  called  by  his  name.  Hav- 
ing completed  these  munificent  benefactions,  when 
he  was  on  the  verge  of  his  eightieth  year,  he  resigned 
his  lecturer's  place,  and  died  in  June,  1657. 

This  great  physician  had  the  happiness,  in  his  life*- 
time,  to  find  the  clamours  of  ignorance,  envy  and 
prejudice  against  his  doctrine  totally  silenced,  and  to 
see  it  universally  established.  It  has,  by  length  of 
time,  been  more  and  more  confirmed,  and  every 
man  now  sees  and  knows  it  from  his  own  experience. 
It  appears  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  medi- 
cine, as  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  define  health 
and  sickness  in  fewer  words,  than  that  the  one  is,  a 
free,  and  the  other  an  obstructed  circulation. 


HARVEY,  cr  HERVEY  (JAMES)  an  English  di- 
vine of  exemplary  virtue  and  piety  was  born  in  North- 
ampton shire,  in  1714,  in  the  parish  of  Collingtree,  of 
which  his  father  was  rector.  His  first  instruction 
was  from  his  mother,  under  whose  tuition  he  con- 
tinued till  he  was  seven  years  of  age,  when  he  was 
sent  to  the  grammar  school  of  Northampton. 

At  this  seminary  he  remained  till  he  had  attained 
his  seventeenth  year,  during  which  time  he  had 
made  great  progress  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  lang- 
guages.  Whilst  Mr.  Harvey  was  at  school,  though 
he  shewed  a  remarkable  dexterity,  at  all  the  inno- 
cent games  usual  amongst  children  ;  yet  he  had  an 
indifference  uncommon  amongst  boys,  for  the  ac- 
quisitions he  made  by  them,  as  he  pursued  them 
solely  for  the  sake  of  amusement. 

In  the  year  1731,  he  was  sent  to  the  university 
of  Oxford,  where,  though  he  continued  seven  years, 
he  only  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  The 
first  two  or  three  years  he  spent  with  some  degree  of 
indolence,  or  rather  less  application  to  his  studies 
than  he  afterwards  used.  But  in  1733,  about  his 
nineteenth  year>  becoming  acquainted  with  some 
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persons,  who  began  to  distinguish  themselves  by 
their  serious  impressions  of  religion,  and  their  zeal 
for  the  promotion  of  it,  he  was  engaged,  by  their 
influence,  in  a  stricter  attachment  to  both  piety  and 
learning. 

o 

He  made  himself  master  of  "  Keill's  anatomy," 
Derham's  Physico-Theology/'  and  "  Arstro-Theolo- 
gy,"  and  the  "  Spectacle  de  la  Nature,"  as  translated 
by  Humphreys,  which  last  he  studied  with  a  peculiar 
satisfaction.  Nor  was  he  less  delighted  in  Spencer's 
"  Essay  on  Pope's  Odyssey,"  to  which  elegant  and 
judicious  discourse,  Mr.  Harvey  acknowledged  that 
he  owed  more  of  his  improvement  in  style  and  com- 
position, than  to  any  other,  which  he  had  ever  read. 

He  entered  into  holy  orders,  as  soon  as  his  age 
and  the  canons  of  the  church  would  allow,  and  in 
1736,  became  his  father's  assistant.  In  January, 
1740,  he  undertook  the  curacy  of  Biddeford,  in  De- 
vonshire, where  he  lived  greatly  beloved  by  the 
people.  His  congregation  was  large,  and  his  salary 
was  insufficient  to  support  him  :  his  friends,  there- 
fore, by  an  annual  contribution  raised  his  income  to 
266  dollars  per  annum,  a  compensation  which, 
though  very  moderate,  is,  notwithstanding,  much 
greater  than  falls  to  the  share  of  many  learned  cler- 
gymen of  the  inferior  order  in  England.  There  he 
continued  for  about  two  years  and  a  half,  when  the 
rector  dying,  he  was  dismissed  by  the  new  incum- 
bent, contrary  to  the  united  request  of  the  parishion- 
ers, who  offered  to  maintain  him  at  their  own 
expence. 

In  1743,  he  returned  to  Collingtree,  where  he 
officiated  as  his  father's  curate  till  June,  1750,  at 
which  time  his  health  being  much  impaired  by  his 
great  attention  to  study  and  duty,  he  was  prevailed 
on  by  his  friends  to  retire  to  London,  where  it  was 
hoped  that  the  change  of  air  might  be  conducive  to 
his  recovery. 

He   continued   in   that   metropolis,  till  April,  or 
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May,  1752,  during  which  time,  he  was  seized  with 
a  severe  illness,  which  almost  cost  him  his  life.  He, 
however,  at  last  recovered ;  and  upon  his  Father's 
death,  which  happened  this  year,  was  appointed  his 
successor. 

His  labours,  both  in  his  ministerial  office,  and  in 
his  study,  were  pursued  by  him  as  long  as  possible, 
under  the  disadvantage  of  a  weak  constitution  of  bo- 
dy, which,  together  with  the  severity  of  his  last  ill- 
ness, he  supported,  not  only  with  the  greatest  pa- 
tience, but  without  a  single  expression  of  peevish- 
ness. That  illness  had  Jong  been  coming  on  him  ; 
but  greatly  increased  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
1758,  and  grew  very  formidable  in  December  follow- 
ing. For,  on  Sunday,  the  third  of  that  month,  in  the 
evening,  after  prayer  in  his  family,  he  seemed  to  be 
arrested  by  the  messenger  of  death,  so  that  he  was, 
with  great  difficulty,  enabled  to  get  up  stairs  to 
His  room,  from  whence  he  never  came  down.  His 
illness  gaining  ground  every  day,  he  soon  became 
sensible  of  his  approaching  dissolution.  He  had  fre- 
quent and  violent  returns  of  the  cramp,  which  gave 
him  most  acute  pain,  and  had,  likewise,  a  hectic 
cough,  which  grievously  afflicted  him.  Still,  how- 
ever, he  was  so  fully  reconciled  to  the  divine  will, 
that  the  smallest  complaint  never  escaped  from  his 
lips,  and  he  discoursed  on  his  approaching  dissolution 
with  the  utmost  composure  and  serenity. 

On  the  25th  of  December,  his  physician  came  to 
visit  him  about  three  hours  before  he  expired.  Mr. 
Harvey,  urged  strongly  and  affectionately  to  him, 
the  importance  of  his  everlasting  concerns,  and  en- 
treated him  not  to  be  overcharged  with  the  affairs  of 
this  life,  but  to  attend,  amidst  the  multiplicity  of  his 
business,  to  the  one  thing  needjul — 

"  Which  done,  the  poorest  can  no  want  endure, 
"  And,  which  not  done,  the  richest  must  be  poor." 

POPE. 

Mr.  Harvey,  used  frequently  to   repeat  these  lines, 
VOL.  III.  No.   17,  E 
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\vith  such  an  emphasis  and  significant  look,  as  con- 
veyed their  important  meaning,  in  a  manner  the  most 
sensible  and  affecting. 

The  Doctor,  seeing  the  great  difficulty  and  pain 
with  which  he  spoke,  and  finding  by  his  pulse,  that 
the  pangs  of  death  were  then  coming  on,  desired,  that 
he  would  spare  himself — "  No,"  said  he  "  Doctor, 
you  tell  me,  I  have  but  a  few  minutes  to  live — O  !  let 
me  spend  them  in  adoring  our  great  Redeemer  :  for, 
though  my  flesh  and  my  heart  fail,  yet  God  is  the 
strength  of  my  heart  and  my  portion  forever"  He 
SOOD  after  repeated  these  words — "  Lord,  now  lettest 
thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to  thy 
word,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation,"  and  in 
a  short  time  expired  without  a  struggle  or  the  least 
emotion. ' 

He  was  remarkably  charitable ;  and  desired  to  die 
just  even  with  the  world,  and  to  be,  as  he  termed  itt 
his  own  executor.  His  fund  expired  almost  with 
his  life;  and  he  desired,  that  what  little  remained, 
might  be  given  in  warm  clothing  to  the  poor  at  that 
severe  season. 

His  writings  afford  a  lasting  and  indisputable  proof 
of  piety  and  abilities.  His  style  has  been  much  ad- 
mired by  some.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that 
there  is  too  much  of  brilliancy  and  fioridness  in  all  his 
compositions,  so  that  persons  of  refined  taste,  have 

*  The  Editor  is  well  aware,  that,  for  being  thus  particular  in  re- 
citing- the  dying  behaviour  of  this  eminent  Christian,  he  may  he 
brar.ded,  by  a  certain  class  of  readers,  with  the  appellation  of  en- 
thusiast. The  great  end  of  all  publications,  however,  should  be  to 
instruct  ;  for  which  reason,  a  writer  ought  never  to  suppress,  what 
he  belie\€2  may  be  generally  useful,  through  the  fr  ar  of  exposing  him- 
self  to  the  ridicule  of  some  unthinking  individuals.  To  die,  is  the 
lot  of  humanity  ;  but,  however  lightly  the  giddy  multitude  may 
spe-ik  of  that  awful  event,  when  it  appears  at  a  distance,  Death  no 
sooner  stares  them  in  the  face,  than  they  view  him  in  reality  as  the 
king  of  terrors.  But,  if  the  Christian  religion  inspires  men  with  a 
fortitude,  almost  supernatural,  upon  so  trying  an  occasion,  by  shew- 
ing our  readers  "  with  what  peace  a  Christian  can  die,"  we  present 
them  with  the  best  antidote  against  the  fears  of  death. 
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expressed  themselves  much  less  satisfied  with  his  lan- 
guage than  his  thoughts.  The  nervous,  chaste  and 
manly  stile  of  the  ancient  classics,  he  certainly  has  not 
copied  ;  but  rather  that  laboured  attention  to  words 
and  periods,  which  has  been  objected  to  in  Seneca, 
Austin  and  others.  However,  this  is  but  of  small 
importance,  compared  with  the  heavenly  truths  he 
delivered,  and  the  seraphic  ardour,  with  which  he 
has  inculcated  them. 

No  work  is  more  deservedly  or  generally  known, 
than  his  "  Meditations  and  Contemplations,  con- 
taining Meditations  among  the  Tombs,  Reflections 
on  a  Flower  Garden,  a  Descant  en  Creation,  Con- 
templations on  the  Night  and  Starry  Heavens,  and 
a  V/inter  Piece."  He  published,  besides,  "  Remarks 
on  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Letters  en  History,"  8  vo. 
"  Theron  and  Aspasio;  or,  a  Series  of  Dialogues 
and  Letters  on  the  most  important  subjects/'  2  vols. 
"  Sermons" — Eleven  Letters  to  Wesley,  &c.  &c. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Harvey  are  read  with  pecu- 
liar pleasure  by  the  followers  of  Calvin,  as  he  is  one 
of  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  the  doctrines  cf 
that  reformer. 


HAWKESWORTH  (JOHN)  a  celebrated  English 
writer,  was  born  about  the  year  1719,  and  brought 
up  to  the  trade  of  a  watchmaker.  But  he  afterwards 
devoted  himself  to  literature  and  became  an  author 
of  considerable  reputation.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
life,  his  circumstances  were  rather  confined;  but,  at 
last,  becoming  known  to  a  lady,  who  had  great  pro- 
perty and  interest  in  the  East  India  company,  he  was,, 
through  her  means,  chosen  a  director  of  that  body. 
As  an  author,  his  principal  work  is  his  "  Adven- 
turer/' the  merits  of  which  procured  him  the  degree 
of  L.  L.  D. 

When  the  design  of  compiling  a  narrative  of  the 
discoveries  in  the  South  seas   was  on  foot,  he  \\3s 
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recommended  as  a  proper  person  to  be  employed  on 
the  occasion  ;  but  the  performance  did  not  answer 
expectation.  Works  of  taste  and  elegance,  where 
imagination  and  the  passions  were  to  be  affected, 
were  his  province  :  not  works  of  dry,  cold,  accurate 
narrative.  He,  however,  executed  his  task,  and  re- 
ceived for  it  the  enormous  sum  of  twenty-six  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  forty  dollars, 

He  died  in  1773  :  some  say  of  high  living;  others 
of  chagrin,  from  the  ill  reception  of  his  "  Narrative  :" 
for  he  was  a  man  of  the  keenest  sensibility,  and  ob- 
noxious to  all  the  evils  of  such  irritable  nature. 


HENRY  (MATTHEW)  an  eminent  presbyterian 
divine,  was  the  son  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Philip 
Henry,  a  famous  non-conforming  English  clergyman, 
and  born  in  the  year  1662.  lie  continued  under  the 
care  of  his  father,  till  he  was  about  18  years  of  age, 
and  had  the  greatest  advantages  of  his  education 
from  him,  both  in  divine  and  human  literature.  He 
was  very  expert  in  the  learned  languages,  especially 
in  the  Hebrews  which  had  been  made  familiar  to 
him  from  his  childhood ;  and  from  first  to  last,  the 
sludy  of  the  scriptures  was  his  most  delightful  em- 
ployment. For  further  instructions  he  was,  in  1680, 
sent  to  an  academy  at  Islington,  and  wras  after- 
wards placed  in  Gray's  Inn,  for  the  study  of  the  law, 
where  he  became  well  acquainted  with  the  civil 
and  municipal  laws  of  his  country,  and  from  his  ap- 
plication and  great  abilities,  it  was  thought,  he  would 
have  become  eminent  in  that  profession. 

But,  at  length,  resolving  to  devote  his  life  to  the 
study  of  divinity,  he,  in  1686,  retired  into  the  coun- 
try, and  was  chosen  pastor 'of  a  congregation  at  Ches- 
ter, where  he  lived  about  25  years,  greatly  esteemed 
and  beloved  by  his  people.  He  had  several  calls 
from  London,  which  he  constantly  declined:  but 
was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  accept  a  very  important 
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and  unanimous  one  from  Hackney.  He  wrote  ]st, 
"  Expositions  of  the  Bible/'  in  5  vols.  folio — 2d. 
«  The  life  of  Mr.  Philip  Henry" — 3d.  "  Directions 
for  Daily  Communion  with  God" — 4th.  "  A  method 
for  Prayer"— 5th,  "  Four  Discourses  against  Vice 
and  Immorality"— 6th.  "  The  Communicant's  Com- 
munion with  God"— 7th.  "  Family  Hymns" — 8th, 
"  A  Scriptural  Catechism" — and  9th.  "  A  Discourse 
concerning  the  Nature  of  Schism."  He  died  in  the 
year  1714. 


HERVEY  JAMES)  See  HARVEY, 


HOBBES  (THOMAS)  was  born  at  Malmesbury  in 
Wiltshire,  England,  of  which  town  his  father  was 
minister.  He  completed  his  studies  at  the  university 
of  Oxford,  and  soon  after  proceeded  on  a  tour  to  the 
continent,  in  the  capacity  of  tutor  to  the  son  of  the 
earl  of  Devonshire.  Upon  his  return,  he  became  known 
to  several  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  eminently 
distinguished  for  their  parts  and  learning.  The  chan- 
cellor Bacon  admitted  him  to  a  great  degree  of  fa- 
miliarity, and  is  said  to  have  made  use  of  his  pen  for 
translating  some  of  his  works  into  Latin. 

In  1628,  he  published  his  "  English  translation  of 
the  History  of  Thucydides,"  which  has  always  been 
esteemed  as  one  of  the  best  translations,  that  we  have 
of  any  Greek  writer.  But,  while  he  was  engaged  in 
this  work,  his  patron,  the  earl  of  Devonshire  died  ; 
and  in  less  than  two  years  after  his  son  died  also. 
This  loss  affected  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  very 
willingly  accepted  the  offer  made  him  of  going  abroad 
a  second  time,  with  the  son  of  another  nobleman, 
whom  he  accordingly  accompanied  into  France,  and 
with  whom  he  continued  some  time.  But 'whilst  he 
tarried  there,  he  was  solicited  to  return  to  England, 
to  resume  his  concern  for  the  hopes  of  that  family, 
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to  which  he  had  attached  himself  so  early,  and  owed 
so  many  and  so  great  obligations. 

It  was  in  1631,  when  the  countess  of  Devonshire 
desirrd  to  put  the  young  earl  under  his  care,  who 
v.TiS  then  about  the  age  of  14.  This  was  very  suit- 
able to  his  inclination,  and  he  discharged  that  trust 
with  great  fidelity  and  diligence.  In  1634,  he  ac- 
companied his  noble  pupil  to  Paris,  where  he  applied 
his  vacant  hours  to  natural  philosophy,  and  more  es- 
pecially to  mechanism,  and  the  causes  of  animal 
motion.  From  Paris,  he  attended  his  pupil  into  Italy, 
where,  at  Pisa,  he  became  known  to  Galileo,  who 
communicated  to  him  his  notions  very  freely  ;  and, 
after  having  seen  all  that  was  remarkable  in  that 
country,  he  returned  to  England  in  1637. 

The  civil  wars  commencing  soon  after,  Hobbes 
thought  he  might  do  some  service,  by  turning  him- 
self to  politics,  and  composing  something  by  way  of 
antidote  to  the  pestilential  opinions,  which  then  pre- 
vailed. This  induced  him  to  commit  to  paper,  cer- 
tain principles,  observations,  and  remarks,  out  of 
which  he  composed  his  book  "  De  Give,"  and  which 
he  afterwards  enlarged  into  that  system  which  he 
called  his  '*'  Leviathan." 

Not  long  after  the  meeting  of  the  long  parliament, 
November,  3d.  1610,  rinding  all  things  in  confusion, 
he  withdrew  to  Paris,  where  he  associated  himself 
with  those  learned  men,  who,  .under  the  protection 
of  cardinal  Richelieu,  sought,  by  conferring  together, 
to  promote  every  kind  of  useful  knowledge.  He  had 
riot  been  long  there,  before  he  became  knowrn  to 
the  famous  Des  Cartes,  with  whom  he  afterwards 
held  a  correspondence  upon  several  mathematical 
subjects,  as  appears  from  the  letters  of  Hobbes, 
published  in  the  works  of  Des  Cartes.  But  when 
this  philosopher  afterwards  printed  his  "  Medita- 
tions," wherein  he  attempted  to  establish  points  of 
the  highest  consequence  from  innate  ideas,  Hobbes 
took  the  liberty  of  dissenting  from  him  ;  as  did  also 
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Gassendi,  the  French  king's  mathematical  professor, 
with  whom  Hobbes  contracted  a  very  close  friend- 
ship, which  was  not  interrupted  till  the  death  of  the 
former.  In  1642,  Mr.  Hobbes  printed  a  few  copies 
of  his  book  "  De  Give,"  wfych,  in  proportion  as  it 
became  known,  raised  him  many  adversaries,  who 
charged  him  with  instilling  principles,  which  had  a 
dangerous  tendency. 

Among  many  famous  persons,  who  upon  the  ship- 
wreck of  the  royal  cause,  had  retired  to  France  for 
safety,  was  Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  and  this  gentle- 
man being  skilled  in  every  branch  of  the  mathe- 
matics, proved  a  constant  friend  and  patron  to  Hob- 
bes, who,  by  embarking,  in  1 6-1-5,  in  a  controversy 
about  the  quadrature  ot  the  circle,  was  grown  so  fa- 
mous, that,  in  1647,  he  was  recommended  to  insruct 
Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II.  in 
that  kind  of  learning.  His  care,  in  the  discharge  of 
this  office  gained  him  the  esteem  of  that  prince  in  a 
very  great  degree  ;  and  though  he  afterwards  with- 
drew his  public  favour  from  Hobbes,  yet  he  always 
retained  a  sense  of  the  services  he  had  done  him,  and 
shewed  him  various  marks  of  his  friendship.  In  165O, 
was  published  at  London,  a  small  treatise  of  Hobbes 
entitled,  "  Human  Nature/'  and  another  "  De  Cor- 
pore  Politico  ;  or,  of  the  Elements  of  the  Law." 

All  this  time  Mr.  Hobbes  had  been  digesting, 
with  great  pains  and  care,  his  religious,  political, 
and  moral  principles,  into  a  complete  system,  which 
he  called  "  The  Leviathan,"  and  which  was  printed 
in  English,  at  London,  in  1657.  Upon  the  restora- 
tion, in  1660,  he  came  up  to  London,  where  he 
obtained  from  the  king  assurance  of  protection,  and 
had  a  pension  of  444  dollars  per  annum,  settled  upon 
hirra  out  of  the  private  purse.  Yet  this  did  not  render 
him  entirely  safe;  for  in  1666,  his  "  Leviathan" 
and  treatise  "  De  Cive,"  were  censured  by  parlia- 
ment, which  alarmed  him  very  much  ;  as  did  also 
the  bringing  of  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
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punish  atheism  and  prophaneness.  When  in  his  88th 
year,  he  published,  in  English  verse,  the  whole 
"  Iliad"  and  "  Odyssey/1  But  though  his  talents,  in 
general,  were  highly  respectable,  his  poetry  is  below 
criticism,  and  has  long  since  been  exploded.  About 
this  time  he  took  his  leave  of  London,  and  went  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  Derbyshire,  where 
however,  he  did  not  long  remain  inactive,  notwith- 
standing his  advanced  age  ;  but  published,  from  time 
to  time,  several  pieces,  to  be  found  in  the  collection 
of  his  works.  He  died  in  1679,  aged  92. 

As  to  his  character  and  manners,  they  were  re- 
markably singular.  "  He  was  a  humourist,  and  no- 
body could  account  for  him."  His  professed  rule  of 
health  was,  to  dedicate  the  morning  to  his  exercise 
and  the  afternoon  to  his  studies.  He,  therefore-,  at 
his  first  rising  walked  out,  and  climbed  any  hill 
within  his  reach  ;  or  if  the  weather  was  not  dry,  he 
fatigued  himself  v/ithin  doors,  by  some  exercise  or 
other,  till  he  got  himself  in  a  perspiration ;  recom- 
mending that  practice  upon  this  opinion,  that  an  old 
man  has  more  moisture  than  heat,  and,  therefore, 
by  such  exercise,  heat  was  to  be  acquired  and  mois- 
ture .expelled.  After  this  he  took  a  comfortable  break- 
fast, and  then  went  round  the  lodgings  to  visit  the 
earl,  his  lady  and  the  children,  and  any  respectable 
strangers,  paying  some  short  addresses  to  all  of  them. 
About  12  o'clock  he  had  a  little  dinner  provided  for 
him,  which  he  ate  always  by  himself  without  cere- 
mony. Soon  after  dinner  he  retired  to  his  study,  and 
had  his  candle,  with  ten  or  twelve  pipes  of  tobacco, 
laid  by  him  ;  then  shutting  the  door,  he  fell  to  smoak- 
ing,  thinking,  and  writing,  for  many  hours  without 
ceasing.  He  could  not  indure  to  be  left  in  an  empty 
house,  so  that  whenever  the  earl  removed,  he  would 
always  go  along  with  him,  even  to  his  last  stage. 
When  he  was  in  a  very  weak  condition,  he  dared  not 
to  be  left  behind,  but  made  his  way  upon  a  feather 
bed  in  a  coach,  though  he  survived  the  journey  but 
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a  few  days.  He  could  not  bear  any  discourse  upon 
death,  and  seemed,  even  to  the  last,  to  be  delight- 
ed with  the  idea  of  a  longer  life.  In  his  last  sickness, 
his  frequent  questions  were,  whether  his  disease  was 
curable  ?  and  when  intimations  were  given,  that  he 
might  have  ease  but  no  remedy,  he  used  this  remark- 
able expression,  "  I  should  be  glad  to  find  a  hole  to 
creep  out  of  the  world  at"-*—  which  were  reported  to 
have  been  his  last  sensible  words* 

There  have  been  few  persons,  whose  writings  have 
had  a  more  pernicious  influence,  in  spreading  irreli- 
gion  and  infidelity  than  Hobbes's,  and  yet  none  of  his 
treatises  are  directly  levelled  against  revealed  religion. 
His  "  Leviathan,"  by  which  he  is  now  best  known, 
tends  not  only  to  subvert  the  authority  of  the  scrip- 
ture, but  to  destroy  God's  moral  government  of  the 
world  :  it  confounds  the  natural  differences  of  good 
and  evil  —  virtue  and  vice-:  it  destroys  the  best  princi- 
ples of  human  nature  :  and,  instead  of  that  in- 
nate benevolence  and  sociable  disposition,  which 
should  unite  men  together,  supposes  all  men  to  be 
naturally  in  a  state  of  war  with  one  other  ;  it  erects 
an  absolute  tyranny  in  the  state  and  church,  which 
it  confounds,  and  makes  the  will  of  the  prince  or 
governing  power  the  sole  standard  of  right  and 
wrong 


HOGARTH,  (WILLIAM)  a  truly  great  and  ori- 
ginal genius  in  painting  and  engraving,  was  born  in 
London,  in  1698,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  arrived  at  a 
proper  age,  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  silver-smith. 
In  this  profession,  it  is  not  unusual,  to  bind  appren- 
tices to  the  single  branch  of  engraving  arms  and  cy- 
phers on  every  species  of  metal,  and  in  that  particu- 
lar department  of  the  business,  young  Hogarth  was 
placed ;  but  before  his  time  was  expired,  he  felt  the 
impulse  of  genius,  and  that  it  directed  him  to  paint- 
ing. 
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During  his  apprenticeship,  he  set  out  one  Sunday 
with  two  or  three  companions,  on  an  excursion  to 
Highgate.  The  weather  being  hot,  they  went  into 
a  tavern,  where  they  had  not  been  long,  before  a 
quarrel  arose  between  seme  persons  in  the  same  room. 
One  of  the  disputants  struck  the  other  on  the  head 
with  a  quart  pot,  and  cut  him  very  much.  The 
blood  running  down  the  men's  face,  together  with 
the  agony  of  the  wound,  which  had  distorted  his 
features  into  a  most  hideous  grin,  presented  Hogarth, 
who  shewed  himself  thus  early  apprized  of  the  mode 
nature  had  intended  he  should  pursue,  with  too  laugh- 
able a  subject  to  be  overlooked.  He  drew  out  his 
pencil,  and  produced  on  the  spot,  one  of  the  rao^t 
ludicrous  figures  that  ever  was  seen.  What  rendered 
this  piece  the  more  valuable  was,  that  it  exhibited  an 
exact  likeness  of  the  man,  with  the  portrait  of  his  an- 
tagonist., and  the  figures  in  caricature  of  the  principal 
persons  gathered  round  him. 

Hogarth  began  business  on  his  own  account,  about 
1720;  and  his  first  employment  sterns  to  have  been 
the  engraving  of  arms  and  shop  bills.  The  next  step, 
was  to  design  and  furnish  plates  for  booksellers  -y  of 
which,  those  now  best  known,  are  17,  for  a  duodeci- 
mo edition  of  Hudibrass.  with  Butler's  head,  in  1726, 
The  first  piece,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  as 
a  painter,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  representation 
of  Wanstead  assembly,  the  figures  in  which  are  larger 
than  the  life,  without  burlesque,  and  the  colouring 
rather  better  than  some  of  his  later  and  more  highly 
finished  performances.  It  was  Hogarth's  custom  to 
sketch  out  on  the  spot  any  remarkable  face,  which 
particularly  struck  him,  and  cf  which  he  wished  to 
preserve  the  remembrance  ;  and  this  he  frequent!/ 
did  with  a  pencil  on  his  naik 

In  1730,  Mr.  Hogarth  married  the  only  daughter 
cf  a  respectable  knight.  This  union,  indeed,  was  a 
stolen  one,  and  consequently  without  the  approba- 
^ion  of  his  wife's  father,  who  considering,  the  youtb- 
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of  his  daughter,  then  barely  eighteen,  and  the  slen- 
der finances  of  her  husband,  as  yet  an  obscure  artist, 
was  not  easily  reconciled  to  the  match.  Soon  after 
this  period,  however,  he  began  his  "  Harlot's  Pro- 
gress,'* and  was  advised  to  have  some  of  the  scenes 
in  it  placed  in  the  way  of  his  father-in  law.  Accord- 
ingly,  one  morning  early,  Mrs.  Hogarth  undertook  to 
convey  several  of  them  into  his  dining-room.  Yvrhen 
he  arose,  he  inquired  from  whence  they  came,  and 
being  told  by  whom  they  were  introduced,  he  cried 
out,  "  very  well^  the  man  who  can  furnish  represen- 
tations like  these,  can  also  maintain  a  wife  without 
a  portion."  He  designed  this  remark  as  an  excuse 
for  keeping  his  purse-strings  close  ;  but  soon  after  be- 
came both  reconciled  and  generous  to  the  young 
people. 

In  1732,  Hogarth  ventured  to  attack  Mr.  Pope,, 
in  a  plate  called  "  The  Man  of  Taste,"  which  was 
intended  as  a  satire  on  the  translator  of  Homer,  and 
some  others.  It  was  fortunate  for  Hogarth,  that  he 
escaped  the  lash  of  the  former.  Either  his  obscurity, 
at  that  time,  was  his  protection,  or  the  bard  was  too 
prudent  to  exasperate  a  painter,  who  had  already 
given  such  proof  of  his  abilities  for  satire. 

In  1733,  his,genius  became  conspicuously  known, 
and  he  derived  not  only  fame,  but  emolument  from 
his  "  Midnight  Conversation,"  "  Harlot's  and  Rake's 
Progress,"  <k  Marriage  a  la  Mode,"  8cc: 

Soon  after  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapclie,  he  went 
over  to  France,  and  was  taken  into  custody  at  Calais, 
while- he  was  drawing  the  gate  of  that  town,  a  cir- 
cumstance, which  he  has  recorded  in-  his  picture 
entitled  "  O  the  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England"  pub- 
lished, in  1749.  He  was  actually  carried  before  tha 
governor  as  a  spy,  and,  after  a  very  strict  examina- 
tion, committed  as  a  prisoner  to  his  landlord,  on  his 
promising  that  he  would  not  permit  Hogarth  to  go 
out  of  his  house,  till  it  was  to  em  bark  to  England. 

In   1753,  he  appeared  tc  the  world,  in  the  chs 

•»     X 
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racter  of  an  author,  and  published  a  4to.  volume, 
intituled  "The  Analysis  of  Beauty,  written  with  a 
view  of  fixing  the  fluctuating  ideas  of  Taste."  In 
this  performance,  he  shews  by  a  variety  of  example^ 
that  a  curve  is  the  line  of  beauty,  and  that  round 
swelling  figures  are  most  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and 
the  truth  ot  his  opinion  has  been  countenanced  by 
subsequent  writers  on  the  subject.  In  the  diction  of 
this  wrork,  he  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadley 
the  physician,  and  some  others  of  his  literary  friends. 
The  family  of  Hogarth  rejoiced,  when  the  last  sheet 
of  the  "  Analysis"  was  printed  off,  as  the  frequent 
disputes  he  had  with  his  coadjutors,  in  the  progress 
of  the  work  did  not  tend  greatly  to  harmonize  his 
disposition.  This  wrork  was  afterwards  translated 
into  German,  French  and  Italian. 

Hogarth  had  one  failing,  in  common  with  most 
people,  who  attain  wealth  and  eminence,  without 
the  aid  of  a  liberal  education:  he  affected  to  despise 

-cry  kind  of  knowledge,  which  he  did  not  possess. 
Having  established  his  fame  with  little  or  no  obliga- 
tion to  literature,  he  either  conceived  it  to  be  need- 
less, or  decried  it,  because  it  lay  out  of  his  reach. — 
Indeed,  till,  in  evil  hour,  he  commenced  author,  and 
wa.?  obliged  to  employ  his,  friends  to  correct  his 
"  Analysis,"  he  did  not  seem  to  have  discovered,  that 
even  spelling  was  a  necessary  qualification.  One  of 
our  artist's  common  topics  of  declamation  was,  the 
uselessness  of  books  to  a  man  of  his  profession.  Ac- 
cordingly, among  other  volumes  which  he  consigned 
to  the  pastry-cook,  we  find  Turnbull  "  On  Antient 
Painting,"  a  treatise  which  Hogarth  should  have  been 
able  to  comprehend,  before  he  ventured  to  condemn, 
—No  man,  however,  was  more  ductile  to  flattery  $  a 
word  in  favour  of  Sigismunda,  his  favourite  work, 
might  have  commanded  a  proof  print,  or  forced  an 
original  sketch  out  of  our  artist's  hands.  Being  once 
at  dinner  with  the  great  Cheselden  and  some  other 
company,  he  was  told,  that  Mr.  John  Freke,  surgeon 
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of  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital,  had  asserted,  a  few 
evenings  before,  that  Greene  was  as  eminent  in  com- 
position as  Handel.  "  That  fellow,  Freke",  replied  Ho- 
garth, "  is  always  shooting  his  bolt  absurdly,  one  way 
or  other.  Handel  is  a  giant  in  music;  Greene  only 
a  light  Florimel  kind  of  a  composer."  "  Ay,"  says 
our  artist's  informant,  "  but,  at  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Freke  declared,  that  you  were  as  good  a  portrait 
painter  as  Vandyck."  There  he  was  in  the  right,  says 
Hogarth ;  and  so,  by  G — -,  I  am,  give  me  my  time, 
and  let  me  choose  my  subject." 

It  may  be  truly  observed  of  Hogarth,  that  all  his 
powers  of  delighting  were  restrained  to  his  pencil. — 
Having  rarely  been  admitted  into  polite  circles,  none 
of  his  sharp  corners  had  been  rubbed  off,  so  that  he 
continued,  to  the  last,  a  gross,  uncultivated  man. — 
The  slightest  contradiction  transported  him  into  rage. 
To  some  confidence  in  himself  he  was  certainly  in- 
titled  ;  for,  as  a  comic  painter,  he  could  have  claimed 
no  merit,  that  would  not  most  readily  have  been  al- 
lowed to  him ;  but  he  was,  at  once,  unprincipled  and 
variable  in  his  political  conduct  and  attachments.  He 
is  also  said  to  have  beheld  the  rising  eminence  and 
popularity  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  with  a  degree  of 
envy,  and  frequently  to  have  spoken  with  asperity 
both  of  him  and  his  performances.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  he  was  liberal,  hospitable,  and  the 
most  punctual  of  paymasters. 

Mr.  Hogarth  was  so  engrossed  in  study  that  he  was 
one  of  the  most  absent  of  men ;  to  one  instance  of 
which,  we  must  limit  our  relation.  Soon  after  he  had 
set  up  his  carriage,  he  had  occasion  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
lord  mayor.  When  he  went,  the  weather  was  fine  ; 
but  business  detained  him  till  a  violent  shower  of  rain 
came  on.  He  was  let  out  of  the  mansion-house  by  a 
different  door  from  that  at  which  he  entered ;  and 
seeing  the  rain,  began  immediately  to  call  for  a  hack- 
ney-coach. Not  one  was  to  be  met  with  on  any  of 
the  neighbouring  stands  ;  and  oar  ariist  sallied  forth 
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to  brnve  the  storm,  and  actually  went  home,  without 
bestowing  a  thought  on  his  own  carriage,  till  Mrs. 
Hogarth,  surprised  to  see  him  so  wet,  asked  him 
where  he  had  left  it? 

The  last  memorable  event  in  our  artist's  life,  was 
h;s  quarrel  with  the  noted  Mr.  Wilkes ;  in  which,  if 
Mr.  Hogarth  did  not  commence  hostilities,  he,  at 
leas!,  obliquely  gave  the  first  offence,  by  an  attack  on 
the  friends  and  party  of  that  gentleman.  Mr.  Church- 
ili.  the  poet,  soon  after  published  his  "  Epistle  to 
William  Hogarth."  Mr.  Hogarth's  revenge  against 
the  poet  terminated  in  his  vamping  up  an  old  print 
of  a  pug  dog  and  a  bear,  which  he  published  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Bruizer  C.  Churchill  (once  the  re- 
verend) in  the  character  of  a  Russian  Hercules,  &c." 

At  the  time  these  hostilities  were  carrying  on,  in  a 
manner  so  virulent  and  disgraceful  to  all  the  parties, 
Hogarth  died,  October  25th,  1764. 


HOME  (HENRY),  Lord  Kames,  an  eminent 
Scottish  lawyer,  and  author  of  many  celebrated  works 
on  various  subjects,  was  descended  of  a  very  honour- 
able and  antient  family,  and  bom  about  the  year 
1696. 

After  studying,  with  acuteness  and  diligence,  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  the  civil  and  the  muni- 
cipal law  of  his  own  country,  Mr.  Home  easily  per- 
ceived, that  a  knowledge  of:  these  alone  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  make  him  an  accomplished  lawyer.  The 
forms  and  practical  business  of  courts,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  supreme  court,  as  a  member  of  which  he 
was  to  seek  for  fame  and  emolument,  he  considered 
as  essentially  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  being  a 
complete  barrister.  He  accordingly  attended,  for 
some  time,  the  chamber  of  a  writer  to  the  signet, 
where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  stiles  of 
legal  deeds,  and  the  modes  of  conducting  different 
species  of  business.  This  wise  step,  independent 
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his  great  genius  and  unwearied  application,  procured 
him,  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  peculiar  respect 
from  the  court,  and  proportional  employment  in  his 
profession  of  an  advocate.  Whoever  peruses  the  law- 
papers  composed  by  Mr.  Home,  when  a  young  man, 
will  perceive  an  uncommon  elegance  of  stile,  besides 
great  ingenuity  of  reasoning,  and  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  his  country. — 
These  qualifications,  together  with  the  strength  and 
vivacity  of  his  natural  abilities,  soon  raised  him  to  be 
an  ornament  to  the  Scottish  bar ;  and,  in  February 
1752,  he  was  advanced  to  the  bench,  as  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  session,  under  the  title  of  Lord 
Kames,  from  the  name  of  his  estate  -,  and  as  a  lord  of 
justiciary  in  April  1763. 

Before  this  period,  however,  notwithstanding  the 
unavoidable  labours  of  his  profession,  he  favoured  the 
world  with  several  valuable  and  ingenious  works.  In 
the  year  1728,  Mr.  Home  published  "  Remarkable 
Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session  from  1716  to  1728," 
in  one  volume  folio.  In  1732  appeared  his  "  Essays 
upon  several  Subjects  in  Law."  This  first  produce  of 
his  original  genius,  and  of  his  extensive  views,  excited 
not  only  the  attention,  but  the  admiration  of  the  judg- 
es, and  of  all  the  other  members  of  the  college  of 
justice. 

This  work  was  succeeded,  in  the  year  1741,  by 
**  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session  from  its  first  insti- 
tution to  the  year  1740,  abridged  and  digested  under 
proper  heads,  in  form  of  a  dictionary,"  in  2  vols  folio, 
In  1747,  appeared  "  Essays  upon  several  subjects 
concerning  British  Antiquities."  In  1759,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  public  a  new  work,  under  the  title 
of  "  Historical  Law  Tracts,"  in  one  volume  8vo.  In 
1760,  he  published,  in  one  volume  folio,  "  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Equity,"  a  work  which  shews  both  the  fer- 
tiiity  of  the  author's  genius,  and  his  indefatigable  ap- 
plication. "  There  could  be  no  undertaking,"  sav 
the  Critical  Reviewers,  "  of  more  general  utility,  than 
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the  object  of  the  ingenious  volume  before  us.  To 
reduce  the  crabbed  intricacies  of  the  law  to  the  level 
of  common  understandings,  and  reveal  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  this  deity  to  the  view  of  the  studious  in 
general,  is  a  work  equally  new  in  the  design,  and  dif- 
ficult in  the  undertaking."  In  1776,  he  gave  to  the 
public  another  volume  in  folio,  of  "  Remarkable  De- 
cisions of  the  Court  of  Session  from  1730  to  1752. — 
In  1777,  appeared  his  "  Elucidations  concerning  the 
Common  and  Statute  Law  of  Scotland,"  in  one  vol. 
8vo.  And  in  1780,  he  published  a  volume,  in  folio, 
of  "  Select  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session  from 
1752  to  1768. 

Fiom  this  sketch  of  Lord  Kames's  compositions  and 
collections,  with  a  view  to  improve  and  elucidate  the 
laws  of  Scotland,  the  reader  may  form  some  idea 
of  his  great  industry  and  of  his  anxious  desire  to 
promote  the  honour  and  welfare  of  his  country.  It 
remains  to  be  remarked  that,  in  the  supreme  court 
of  Scotland,  the  law  writings  of  Lord  Kames  are  held 
in  equal  estimation,  and  quoted  with  equal  respect, 
as  those  of  Coke,  or  Blackstone,  in  the  courts  of  Eng- 
land. 

Lord  Kames's  mind  was  very  much  inclined  to 
metaphysical  disquisitions.  When  a  young  man, 
in  order  to  improve  himself  in  his  favourite  study,  he 
corresponded  with  the  famous  Berkley,  bishop  of 
Cloyne,  Dr.  Butler,  author  of  that  wonderful  book, 
"  The  Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion." 
'Dr.  Samuel  Clark,  and  many  other  ingenious  and 
learned  men  both  in  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  year  1751  gave  birth  to  the  first  fruits  of  his 
lordship's  metaphysical  studies,  under  the  title  of 
"  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  morality  and  Natural 
Religion."  Though  a  small  volume,  it  was  replete 
with  ingenuity  and  acute  reasoning,  excited  general 
attention  and  gave  rise  to  much  controversy.  It  con- 
tained in  more  explicit  terms,  than,  perhaps,  any 
Qt>  work  of  a  religious  theist  then  known  in  Scot- 
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land,  the  doctrine  which  has  of  late  made  so  much  noise 
under  the  appellation  of  Philosophical '.'necessity.  The 
same  thing  had,  indeed,  been  taught  by  IIobbes,by 
Collins,  and  by  the  celebrated  David  Hume ;  but  as 
those  authors  either  were  professed  infidels,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  such,  it  excited,  as  coming  from  them, 
no  wonder,  and  provoked,  for  a  time,  little  indigna- 
tion. But  when  a  writer,  who  exhibited  no  symptoms 
of  extravagant  scepticism,    who  insinuated  nothing 
against  the  truth  of  revelation,  in  general,  and  who 
inculcated,  with  earnestness,  the  great  duties  of  mo- 
rality and  natural  religion,  advanced  at  the  same  time 
so   uncommon   a   doctrine  as  that    of  necessity — a 
number  of  pens   were   immediately    drawn    against 
him,  and  for  a  while,  the  work  and  its  author  were 
extremely  obnoxious  to  a  great  part  of  the  Scotch 
nation.     On  the  other  hand,  there  were  some,  and 
those  not  totally  illiterate,  who  confounding  necessity 
with  predestination,  complimented  Mr.    Home   on, 
his  masterly  defence  of  the  established  faith ;  though 
between  these  two  schemes,  there  is  no  sort  of  re- 
semblance, except   that  the  future  happiness  or  mi- 
sery of  all  men  is  according  to  both,  certainly  fore- 
known and  appointed  by  God.  There  was,  however, 
one  clergyman,  a  Mr.  Ander&on,  who  wrote  a  whole 
volume  against  the  "  Moral  Essays,"  in  which  he 
treated  the  learned  author  with  great  rudeness  and. 
asperity.*     Not  satisfied  with  this  abuse,  Anderson 
afterwards  brought  a  formal  charge  of  heresy  against 
his   Lordship   before  the   presbytery  of  Edinburgh. 
But  the  presbytery  dismissed  the  accusation  with  that 
contempt,  which  it  so  justly  merited.     This  injurious 
attack,  however;  gave  Lord  Kames  an  opportunity 
of  exhibiting  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  candoar  and. 
liberality.     In  a  second  edition,  after  considering  the 

*  We  mean  not,  by   this  remark,  to  exprefs  our   afiVnt   to  bis 
Lordlhip's    fentiments.     We   merely   wi(h    to   evince  our  ditappro-* 
bation  of  invedlive  or  perlonal  fcurrilityv  in  controversial    writing:- 
>-hether  on  religious  or  political  fubjtf&i. 
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subject  more  maturely,  he  acknowledged  his  mistake 
and  retracted  some  ingenious  notions,    which,  con- 
trary to  his  intention,  had  given  offence.     Alas  !  how 
few  philosophers  are  capable  of  such  greatness  and 
generosity  of  mind  ! 

In  1761,  Lord  Kames  published  "  An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Art  of  Thinking,"  in  one  vol.  12mo.  This 
small  but  valuable  book  was  originally  intended  for 
the  use  of  his  own  family.  The  plan  of  it  is  both 
curious,  amusing,  and  highly  calculated  to  catch  the 
attention,  and  to  improve  the  minds  of  youth.  It 
consists  of  maxims  collected  from  Rochefoucault,  and 
many  other  authors.  To  illustrate,  these  maxims,  and 
to  rivet  their  spirit  and  meaning  in  the  minds  of 
young  persons,  his  Lordship  has  added  to  most  of 
them,  beautiful  stories,  fables,  and  Historical  anec- 
dotes. 

In  the  department  of  belles  lettres,  his  "  elements 
of  Criticism"  appeared  in  1762,  in  three  volumes, 
Svo.  In  this  valuable  work,  his  Lordship  discovers 
profound  erudition  and  taste  in  every  species  of  com- 
position, both  ancient  and  modern.  It  is  the  first 
and  a  most  successful  attempt  to  shew  that  the  art  of 
criticism  is  founded  on  the  principles  of  human  na- 
ture. Such  a  plan,  it  might  be  thought,  should  have 
produced  a  dry  and  phlegmatic  performance.  Lord 
Kames,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  sprightliness  of  his 
manner  of  treating  every  subject  he  handled,  has 
rendered  the  "  Elements  of  Criticism"  not  only  highly 
instructive,  but  one  of  the  most  entertaining  books 
in  the  English  language.  Before  this  work  was  pub- 
lished, "  Rollin's  Belles  Lettres,"  a  dull  book,  from 
which  a  student  could  derive  but  little  advantage, 
was  universally  recommended  as  a  standard,  But 
after  the  "  Elements  of  Criticism"  were  presented  to 
the  public,  Rollin  instantly  vanished  and  gave  place 
to  greater  genius  and  greater  utility.  With  regard  to 
real  instruction  and  genuine  taste  in  composition  of 
every  kind,  a  student,  a  gentleman,  or  a  scholar,  can 
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in  no  language,  find  such  a  fertile  field  of  improve- 
ment.  Lord  Kames  accordingly  had  the  happiness 
of  seeing  the  good  effects  of  his  labours  and  of  en- 
joying for  twenty  years,  a  reputation,  which  he  so 
justly  merited. 

To  give  our  readers  a  still  farther  proof  of  the  ge- 
nius and  various  pursuits  of  his  active  mind,  Lord 
Kames,  in  the  year  1772,.  published  a  work  in  one 
volume  folio,  entitled,  "  The  Gentleman  Farmer," 
being  an  attempt  to  improve  Agriculture,  by  subject- 
ing it  to  the  test  of  rational  principles/1  With  regard 
to  this  book,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  all  the  in- 
telligent farmers  in  Scotland  uniformly  declare,  that 
after  perusing  Young,  Dickson,  and  a  hundred  other 
writers  on  Agriculture,  Lord  Kames's  Gentleman 
Farmer  contains  the  best  practical  and  rational  in- 
formation, on  the  various  articles  of  husbandry, 
which  can  any  where  be  obtained. 

In  the  year  1773,  Lord  Kames  favoured  the  world 
with  "  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man,"  in  2  vols. 
4to.  This  work  consists  of  a  great  variety  of  facts 
and  observations  concerning  the  nature  of  man,  the 
produce  of  much  and  profitable  reading.  In  the 
course  of  his  studies  and  reasoning,  he  had  amassed 
a  vast  collection  of  materials.  These,  when  consi- 
derably advanced  in  years,  he  digested  under  proper 
heads  and  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
public.  He  intended  that  this  book  should  be  equal- 
ly intelligible  to  women  as  to  men,  and  to  accom- 
plish this  end,  when  he  had  occasion  to  quote  an- 
cient or  foreign  books,  he  uniformly  translated  the 
passages.  The  sketches  contain  much  useful  infor- 
mation, and  like  all  his  Lordship's  other  performances 
are  lively  and  entertaining.  This  work,  however, 
hath  been  greatly  blamed  by  some,  and  ^as  highly 
commended  by  others. 

We  now  come  to  Lord  Kames's  last  work,  to  which 
he  modestly  gave  the  title  of"  Loose  Hints  on  Edu- 
cation, chiefly  concerning  the  Culture  of  the  Heart/* 
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It  was  published  in  the  year  1781,  in  one  volume, 
8vo.  when  the  venerable  and  astonishing  author  was 
in  the  85th  year  of  his  age.  Though  his  Lordship 
chose  to  call  them  Loose  Hints,  yet  the  intelligent 
reader  will  perceive  in  this  composition  an  uncom- 
mon activity  of  mind,  at  an  age  so  far  advanced 
beyond  the  usual  period  of  human  life,  and  an  ear- 
nest desire  to.  form  the  mind*  of  vouth  to  honour,  to 

j  + 

virtue  and  to  veneration  of  the  Deity. 

Upon  reflecting  on  the  studiousness  of  Lord 
Kames's  disposition,  and  his  numerous  literary  pro- 
ductions, the  reader  will  naturally  recal  to  his  mind, 
a  striking  similarity  between  his  Lordship  and  the 
laborious  Plinv,  theeJder.  In  a  letter  from  Pliny  the 
younger,  to  Marcer,  the  following  passage  occurs, 
which  is  equally  applicable  to  both,  "  When  you  re- 
flect on  the  books  he  has  read,  and  the  volumes  he  has 
•written,  are  you  not  inclined  to  suspect,  that  he 
never  was  engaged  in  the  aifairs  of  the  public/  or 
the  service  of  his  prince  ? 

Lord  Kames  was  remarkable  for  public  spirit  to 
which  he  conjoined  activity  and  great  exertion.  A 
vast  number  of  the.  improvements  in  literature,. trade, 
and  manufactures,  which,  at  present,  so  greatly  cha- 
racterize his  countrymen,  may,,  in  a  great  measure, 
be  attributed  to  him.  As  a  private  and  domestic 
gentleman,  Lord  Kames  was  admired  by  both  sexes. 
The  vivacity  of  his  wit,  and  of  his  animal  spirits, 
even  when  advanced  in  years,  rendered  his  company 
not  only  agreeable,  but  greatly  solicited  by  the  li- 
terati,, and  courted  by  ladies  of  the  highest  rank 
and  accomplishments.  Instead  of  being  jealous  of 
rivals,  the  character  of  little  minds,  Lord  Kames  fos- 
tered and  encouraged  every  symptom  of  merit,  that 
he  could  discover  in  the  scholar,  or  in  the  lowest 
mechanic.  His  life  was  one  continued  round  of  be^ 
nevolence  and  philanthropy,  and  so  judicious  was  he 
HI  the  mode  of  applying  his  charity,  that  even  when 
ai&  fortune  was  small,  he  did  much  more  service  ta 
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the  indigent,  than  most  families  of  the  greatest 
Jence.  One  great  feature  in  the  character  of  Lord 
Kames  was  a  remarkable  innocency  of  mind.  He 
not  only  never  indulged  in  detraction,  but  when  any 
species  of  scandal  was  exhibited  in  his  company,  he 
either  remained  silent  or  endeavoured  to  give  a  dif- 
ferent turn  to  the  conversation.  As  natural  conse- 
quences of  this  amiable  disposition,  he  never  meddled 
with  politics,  even  when  parties  ran  to  the  greatest 
lengths  ;  and  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  he  never 
wrote  a  sentence,  notwithstanding  his  numerous 
publications,  withoat  a  direct  and  a  manifest  inten- 
tion to  benefit  his  fellow-creatures. 

He  died  on  the  27th  day  of  December,  17S2.  As 
he  had  no  marked  disease,  but  the  debility  resulting- 
from  extreme  old  age,  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
he  went  to  the  court  of  session,  addressed  all  the 
judges  separately,  told  them  he  was  speedily  to  de~ 
part,  and  took  a  solemn  and  an  affectionate  fare- 
well. 


HOMER,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Greek  poets,  is 
supposed  to  have  flourished  90O  years  B.  C.  Seven 
cities  disputed  the  glory  of  having  given  him  birth, 
viz.  Smyrna,  Rhodes,  Colophon,  Salarnis,  Chios,, 
Argos  and  Athens.  We  have  nothing  very  certain  in 
relation  to  the  particulars  of  his  life.  The  most  regu- 
lar account  is,  that  which  goes  under  the  name  of 
Herodotus,  and  is  usually  printed  with  his  history ; 
and,  though  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  spurious, 
yet  as  it  exhibits  that  idea  which  the  latter  Greeks  and 
Romans  entertained  of  this  eminent  personage,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  giving  an  abstract  of  it. 

A  man  of  Magnesia,  whose  name  was  Menalip- 
pus  went  to  settle  at  Cumae,  where  he  married  the 
daughter  of  a  citizen  called  Homyres,  and  had  by  her 
a  daughter  called  Critheis.  The  father  and  mother 
dying,  the  young  woman  was  left  under  the  tuition 
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ofCleonax,  her  father's  friend,  and,  suffering  herself 
to  be  deluded,  became  pregnant.  The  guardian, 
though  his  care  had  not  prevented  the  misfortune, 
was,  however,  willing  to  conceal  it,  and,  therefore, 
sent  Critheis  to  Smyrna,  which  was  then  building,  18 
years  after  the  founding  of  Cumas,  and  about  168 
after  the  taking  of  Troy.  Critheis  being  near  her  time, 
went  one  day  to  a  festival,  which  the  town  of  Smyr- 
na was  celebrating  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Meles, 
when  she  was  delivered  of  Homer,  whom  she  called 
Melisigenes,  because  he  was  born  near  that  river. 
Soon  after  this,  having  attracted  the  notice  of  one 
Phemius,  a  teacher  of  music  and  literature,  she  was 
taken  into  his  house;  and  as  she  conducted  herself 
with  great  modesty  and  discretion,  he  afterwards 
married  her,  and  adopted  her  son,  in  whom  he  dis- 
covered a  wonderful  genius  and  an  excellent  disposi- 
tion. 

After  the  death  of  Phemius,  Homer  succeeded  to 
his  fortune  and  school,  and  was  admired  not  only  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Smyrna,  but  likewise  by  strangers, 
who  resorted  from  all  parts  to  that  place  of  trade.  A 
shipmaster  called  Mentes,  who  was  a  man  of  learn- 
ing and  a  lover  of  poetry,  was  so  taken  with  Homer, 
that  he  persuaded  him  to  leave  his  school  and  to  travel 
with  him.  Homer,  who  had  then  begun  his  poem 
of  the  "  Iliad,"  and  thought  it  of  great  consequence 
to  see  the  places,  he  should  have  occasion  to  treat  of, 
readily  embraced  the  opportunity.  He  travelled  in- 
to Egypt,  from  whence  he  brought  into  Greece  the 
names  of  .their  Gods,  the  chief  ceremonies  of  their 
worship,  and  a  more  improved  knowledge  in  the  arts 
than  had  heretofore  prevailed  in  his  own  country.  He 
visited  Africa  and  Spain,  from  whence  he  touched 
at  Ithaca,  where  he  was  much  troubled,  with  a- 
rheum  falling  upon  his  eyes.  Here  Mentes  found  it 
necessary  to  leave  him,  after  having  recommended 
him  to  Mentor,  one  of  the  principal  men  of  the  isl- 
and, who  took  all  possible  care  of  him.  There  HQ-, 
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mer  was  informed  of  many  things  respecting  Ulysses, 
which  he  afterwards  made  use  of  in  composing  his 
Odyssey.  As  soon  as  he  had  recovered,  he  again 
set  out  upon  his  travels,  and,  after  visiting  the  coasts 
of  Peloponnesus  and  the  islands,  arrived  at  Colo- 
phon, where  he  was  again  troubled  with  the  defluo 
tion  upon  his  eyes,  which  proved  so  viotent,  that 
he  is  said  to  have  totally  lost  his  sight.  This  misfor- 
tune made  him  resolve  to  return  to  Smyrna,  where 
he  finished  his  Iliad.  Sometime  after  the  bad  situ- 
ation of  his  affairs  obliged  him  to  go  to  Cutnae,  where 
he  hoped  to  have  found  some  relief.  Here  his  po- 
ems were  highly  applauded ;  but  when  he  proposed 
to  immortalize  their  town,  if  they  would  allow  him 
a  salary,  he  was  answered  that  "  there  would  be  no 
end  of  maintaining  all  the  Omeroi  or  "  blind  men", 
and  hence  he  got  the  name  of  Homer.  He  after- 
wards wandered  through  several  places,  and  stopped 
at  Chios,  where  he  married  and  composed  his  Odys- 
sey. Sometime  after,  having  added  many  verses  to 
his  poems  in  praise  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  especially 
of  Athens  and  Argos,  he  went  to  Samos,  where  he 
spent  the  winter,  singing  at  the  houses  of  the  great 
men,  with  a  train  of  boys  after  him.  From  Samos, 
he  went  to  lo,  one  of  the  Sporades,  with  a  design  to 
continue  his  voyage  to  Athens ;  but  landing  by  the 
way  at  Chios,  he  fell  sick  and  died. 

The  only  incontestable  works,  which  Homer  has 
left  behind  him  are  the  "  Iliad"  and  the  Odyssey." 
Jt  was  by  these  poems  that  all  the  worthies  of  anti- 
quity were  formed  :  hence  the  lawgivers,  the  foun- 
ders of  monarchies  and  commonwealths  took  the 
model  of  their  politics  :  hence  the  philosophers  drew 
the  first  principles  of  morality,  which  they  taught  the 
people  :  hence  physicians  have  studied  diseases  and 
their  causes — astronomers  have  learned  the  know- 
ledge of  the  heavens,  and  geometricians  of  the  earth 
« — kings  and  princes,  the  art  of  governing — and  ge- 
nerals how  to  form  a  battle— to  encamp  an  army— 
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to  besiege  towns — to  fight  and  gain  victories. — 
Nothing  was  ever  comparable  to  the  clearness  and 
majesty  or  his  style :  to  the  sublimity  of  his  thoughts  ; 
to  the  strength  and  sweetness  of  his  verses.  All  his 
images  are  striking  ;  his  descriptions  just  and  exact  ;• 
the  passions  so  well  expressed,  and  nature  so  just 
and  finely  painted,  that  he  gives  to  every  thing,  mo- 
tion, life  and  action.  But  he  more  particularly  ex- 
cells  in  invention,  and  in  the  different  characters  of 
his  heroes,  which  are  so  varied,  that  they  affect  us, 
in  an  inexpressible  manner.  In  a  word,  the  more  h« 
is  read  by  a  person  of  good  taste,  the  more  he  is  ad- 
mired. 

"  Homer,'*  says  Sir  William  Temple  "  was,  without 
doubt,  the  most  universal  genius  that  has  been  known 
in  the    world,  and  Virgil,  the    most  accomplished. 
To  the  first  must  be  allowed  the  most  fertile  invention, 
the  richest  vein,  the  most  general  knowledge,  and 
the  most  lively  expressions :   to  the  last,   the  noblest 
ideas,  the  justest  institution,  the  wisest  conduct  and 
the  choicest  education.    The  colouring  of  both  seems 
equal,  and   indeed   in    both   is   admirable.     Homer 
had  more  fire  and  rapture  ;  Virgil    more  light  and 
sweetness;  or,   at  least,  the  poetical  fire  was  more 
raging  in  the  one,  but  clearer  in   the  other  ;  which 
makes  the  first  more   amazing   and  the  latter   more 
agreeable.     In  short,  these  two  immortal  poets  must 
be  allowed  to  have  so  much  excelled  in  their  kind, 
as  to  have  exceeded  all  comparison — to  have  even 
extinguished  emulation  and   in    a   manner    confined 
poetry,  not  only  to  their  two   languages,  but  to  their 
very  persons."     In  the  mean  time,  even  Homer  has 
had  his  enemies  ;  but  the  most  memorable  was  one 
Zoilus,  who  frequented  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  king  of  Egypt.  This  fellow  Wrote  ill  natured 
notes  upon  his  poems,  but  received  no   encourage- 
ment from  that  prince.    On  the  contrary,  he  became 
universally  hated  for  his  pains,  and  was  at  length  put 
as  some  say,  to  a  most  miserable  death. 
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Mr.  Pope  Was   given  an  elegant  translation  of  the 

i  fj  C? 

Iliad,  adorned  with  the  harmony  of  poetic  r  .:rs  ; 
and  Madams  Dacier  has  translated  both  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  in  prose. 


HOWARD  {JoKN)  a  man  of  singular  and  trans- 
cendant  hu4na:nity^  was  the  son  of  a  reputable  mer- 
chant in  London,  and  born  about  the  vear  1725. 
His  father  maintained  great  order  and  regularity  in 
his  house  ,  and  to  his  constant  observation  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  of  the  duty  ot  family  praver?,  his  sc'i 
was  perhaps,  indebted  for  that  piety,  which  ever  alter 
formed  a  distinguished  trait  in  his  character, 

t—  * 

The  old  gentleman  being  a  protestant  dissenter 
sent  his  son  to  a  grammar  school  at  Hertford,  the 
master  of  which  was  a  gentleman  of  the  same  religi- 
ous principles,  and  possessed  of  considerable  learning. 
From  this  school,  young  Air,  Howard  was  removed, 
at  a  proper  period,  to  an  academy,  for  completing 
the  studies  of  young  men  designed  tor  the  ministry 

j  O  o 

c-  ;;ong  the  protestant  dissenters,  kept  by  John 
Eames,  F.  R.  S  one  of  the  best  scholars  ot  his  time. 
At  this  academy  he  becaiue  acquainted  with  many 
persons  who  were  atterwaids  ofgreat  eminence  in 
the  literary  world  ;  particularly  the  late  rev  Dr.  Fur- 
neaux,  and  the  rev.  Dr  P  ice  ;  with  the  latter  of 
whom  he  maintained  an  uninterrupted  acquaintance 
till  his  death.  And,  at  both  these  places,  it  is  evi- 
dent from  his  subsequent  publications,  that  he  had 
made  no  inconsiderable  pr'\c  .  .  in  his  studies. 

Mr.  Howard  was  origin?.'.:',  intended  tor  a  man  of 

c  * 

business,  and  was  according!*  bound  apprentice  to 
a  wholesale  grocer.  His  fai'^-r,  however,  died  in 
the  year  1742,  leaving  his  ;  •  s  vnder  th»  direction, 
of  three  executors,  for  the  b^niiit  of  h«s  son  and  an 
only  daughter.  The  son,  however,  was  ve»y  earl)  con- 
spicuous tor  prudence  a?id  activity  ;  and  to  him,  of 
course,  great  part  of  the  management  was  intrusted. 
VOL.'  III.  No.  17.  'li 
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The  affluent  circumstances,  in  which  he  was  left, 
precluded  Mr.  Howard  from  the  necessity  of  pur- 
suing any  commercial  employment  :  and,  having  a 
kind  of  nervous  fever  with  an  ill  state  of  health  in 
general,  he  was  induced  to  relinquish  all  thoughts  of 
trade.  He,  therefore,  left  his  apprenticeship  before 
he  had  served  the  stipulated  term. 

Mr.  Howard  now  devoted  his  time  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  mind,  and,  among  other  studies, 
in  which  he  engaged,  were  natural  philosophy  and 
medicine.  The  latter,  in  the  sequel,  provtd  of  great 
service  to  him  in  his  benevolent  pursuits.  He  was 
obliged,  however,  to  pay  such  attention  to  his  health, 
which  continued  for  some  years  to  be  very  precari- 
ous, that  he  was  many  times  at  the  Hot  Wells  at 
Bristol,  and  made  several  excursions  to  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  i, 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  marriage,  which  ica 
most  instances  takes  place  from  mental  attachment, 
interest  or  desire,  was,  in  Mr,  Howard,  the  sponta- 
neous effect  of  gratitude  and  justice,  undebased  rn  by 
selfishness  or  carnal  appetite.  The  lingering  disealcse, 
-which  we  have  already  mentioned,  had  reduced 
to  the  lowest  stateof  langour,  the  current  of  lire 
propelled  with  difficulty,  negligence  would  have  1 
certain  death  ;  and  he,  who  was  afterwards  instru- 
mental in  dispensing  health  and  comfort  r-'Uo  thou- 
sands, owed  his  existence  to  good  nursing./^  On  this 
occasion,  a  widow,  at  whose  house  he  <7  Hedged,  ex- 
hibited so  much  vigilant  care,  and  uf^nceasing  atten- 
tion, that  he  considered  her  as  the  a?s5ctual  preserver 
of  his  life,  and  conceiving  that  she  nr£njust  have  some 
affection  for  a  man,  in  whose  behajf^lf  she  had  so 
warmK  and  assiduously  interested  hem  t'elf,  though  she 
was  more  than  twenty  years  older  thal7i"c.n  himself,  and 
not  very  attractive  in  her  person,  aft  ner  his  recovery 
he  married  hu  r,  supposing,  with  a  Varnarmless  vanity, 
that  re  could  not  b/stow  a  more  vah/asjable  corr.peni-a- 
tion  trjan  himself.  This  lady  died  ii^i  the  year  1755, 
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about  two  years  after  their  marriage,  and  he  was  a 
sincere  and  affectionate  mourner  for  her  death. 

About  this  time,  it  is  believed,  he  was  elected 
F  R.  S.  In  the  year  1756,  he  had  the  fortune  to 
experience  some  of  the  evils,  which  it  afterwards 
became  the  business  of  his  life  to  redress.  He  em- 
barked that  year  in  a  packet  for  Lisbon,  in  order  to 
make  the  tour  ot  Europe,  when  the  vessel  was  taken 
by  a  French  privateer.  "  Before  we  left  Brest"  (says 
Mr.  H.  in  his  Essay  on  Prisons)  "  i  suffered  the  ex- 
tremity of  thirst,  not  having,  for  above  forty  hours, 
one  drop  of  water,  nor  hardly  a  morsel  of  food.  In 
the  casHe  at  Brest,  I  lay  six  nights  upon  straw,  and 
observing  how  cruelly  my  countrymen  were  used 
there,  and  at  Morlaix,  whether  I  was  carried  next 
— during  the  two  months  I  was  at  Carhaix,  upon- 
parole,  I  corresponded  with  the  English  prisoners  at 
Brest,  Morlaix  and  Dinnan  ;  at  the  last  of  these 
towns  were  several  of  the  ships  crew,  and  my  ser- 
vant. I  had  sufficient  evidence  of  their  being  treated 
with  such  barbarity,  that  many  hundreds  had  perish- 
ed, and  that  thirty  six  were  buried  in  a  hole  at  Dinr 
nan  in  one  day.  When  I  came  to  England,  still  on 
parole,  I  made  known  to  the  commissioners  of  sick 
and  wounded  seamen,  the  sundry  particulars,  which 
gained  their  attention  and  thanks.  Remonstrance 
was  made  to  the  French  court- — our  sailors  had  re- 
dress, and  those  who  were  in  these  prisons,  mention- 
ed above,  were  brought  home  in  the  first  cartel  ships. 
"  Perhaps,"  adds  Mr  Howard,  "  what  I  suffered  on 
this  occasion  increased  my  sympathy  with  the  unhao- 
py  people,  whose  case  is  the  subject  of  this  book." 

He  after/vards,  it  is  said,  made  the  tour  of  Italy^ 
and  at  his  return  settled  at  Brokenhurst,  a  retired  2nd. 
pleasant  viUi  in  ili;r>pshire,  having  in  April,  1  758J>, 
married  his  second  wife.  This  lady,  di-^d  in  i' 

j  *~*  ^>~- 

in   child-bed  ot  her  only  child,  a  son,  who  unfortu- 
nately became  lunatic.     After  her  dea'h  lie  renv.;/^ 
10  an  estate,  which  he  purchased  in  Bedfordshire,. 
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While  he  livd  here  it  was  as  his  meat  anr]  drink  to 
r      -     his  neighbours  happy.     His  neat  but  humble 

nsi')n  was  ever  h         a   le  to  a  few  select  friends, 
but  was  r          the    sr  riot  or  luxurous  ban- 

queting. Though  pc  to  all,  he  neither  sought 
nor  admitted  the  co-r.pany  of  the  profligate,  how- 
ever distinguished  hv  rank  or  fortune.  His  charity 
had  no  bounds,  except  those  of  prudence  ;  ana  was 
not  more  commendable  for  the  extent  of  it,  rhan  tor 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  exercised.  He  gave  not 
his  bounty  to  countenance  vice  and  idleness,  but  to 
cncouragfe  virtue  and  industry.  He  was  singularly 
useful  in  furnishing  employment  for  the  labouring 
poor  of  both  sexes,  at  those  seasons  when  a  scarcity 
of  work  rendered  their  situation  most  compassion- 
able.  And  at  other  times,  though  never  inattentive 
to  the  taie  of  woe,  he  was  not  easily  imposed  upon 
by  it,  but  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  case- 
He  had,  inu'.vd,  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
character  of  the  poor  around  him,  and  made  it  his 
business  to  visit, the  abodes  of  affliction.  In  circum- 
stances or  bodily  disorder,  he  otten  acted  the  part  of 
a  physician  as  well  as  of  a  friend.  But  his  kindness 
was  not  confined  to  the  bodies  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
it  extended  to  their  spiritual  and  immortal  part.  He 
carefully  watched  over  the  morals  of  his  neighbour- 
hood, and  used  his  advice,  his  admonitions  and  influ- 
ence, to  discountenance  immorality  of  all  kinds,  and 
to  promote  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  religion. 
As  a  most  effectual  means  to  this  great  end,  he 
provided  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children,  by  erect- 
ing and  supporting  schools,  which  he  carefully  su- 
perintended. In  short,  he  was  a  universal  blessing 
to  the  village  where  he  resided,  in  every  part  of  which 
are  to  be  seen  the  pleasing  monuments  of  his  munifi- 
cence and  taste.  His  liberality  extended  also  to  ad- 
jacent places,  in  which  there  are  many  who  call  him 
blessed.  Nor  was  it  confined  to  persons  of  his  own 
religious  persuasion,  but  comprehended  the  neces- 
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sitous  and deserving  of  all  parties:  while  he  "was 
pec'jliari*  nsefu-  in  serving  the  interest  of  the  Chris- 
tian socle*  **  to  v.  i  he  belonged. 

But  th        here   in   wrr-h.   h*  had  Ir'V^o  moved 
was  too  na~     -jv  tor  his  enlarged  mind    Bem^  named, 

'TJ  .  ' 

in  1773,  to  the  oHi  of  sheriff  of  Bedfordshire,  from 
that  t<rne  hi*  -  o  u$  >u  ^ess-was  extended.  His 

office,  as  he  ;•  if  observes,  brought  the  distress  of 
prisoners  more  immediately  under  his  notice,  A 
sense  of  d  •  viuced  him  personally  to  visit  the 
cojntrv  jails,  where  he  observed  such  abuses  as  he 
Viau  oef-)re  no  c  moe^tion  of;  and  he  soon  exerted 
hnnselMn  order  to  a  reform.  With  a  view  to  obtain 
precedents  for  certain  regulations,  which  he  propos- 
ed, he  went  to  inspect  the  prisoners  in  some  neigh- 
bouring counties,  Bat  finding  in  them  equal  room 
for  co  n olaint  and  com  niseration,  he  determined  to 
vis^r  the  principal  prisons  in  England.  The  farther 
h  -^ceeded  the  more  shocking  were  the  scenes 
presented  to  his  view,  which  induced  him  to  resolve 
UDon  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  a 
general  reform  in  these  horrid  places  of  confinement ; 
considering  it  as  of  the  highest  importance,  not  only 
to  the  wretched  objects  themselves,  but  also  to  the 
community  at  targe.  Upon  this  subject  he  was  ex- 
amined in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1774,  when 
he  had  the  honour  of  their  thanks.  This  encouraged 
him  to  proceed  in  his  design.  He  re-visited  all  the 
prisons  in  England,  together  with  the  principal 
nouses  of  correction.  He  also,  in  1775,  enlarged 
his  circuit,  by  going  into  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, where  he  found  the  same  need  of  reformation. 
One  grand  object  which  he  had  in  view  was,  to 
put  a  stop  to  that  shocking  distemper  called  the 
jail  fever,  which  raged  so  dreadfully  in  many  of  the 
prisons,  as  to  render  them  to  the  last  degree  ofTen- 
five  and  dangerous.  Another  end  he  proposed  was, 
to  procure  the  immediate  release  of  prisoners,  who, 
upon  trial,  were  acquitted,  but  who  often  continued 
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Jong  to  be  unjustly  detained,  for  want  of  being  able 
to  pay  the  accustomed  fees  ;  as  also  to  abolish  many 
other  absurd  and  cruel  usages,  which  had  long 
prevailed.  But  the  great  object  of  all  was,  to  intro- 
duce a  thorough  reform  of  morals  into  the  prisons, 
where  he  had  found  the  most  rlaagrant  vices  to  pre- 
vail in  such  a  degree,  that  they  were  become  semi- 
naries of  wickedness  and  villainy,  and  most  formid- 
able nuisances  to  the  community. 

Solitude,  labour,  temperance,  and  moral  instruc- 
tion, with  a  scrupulous  attention  to  cleanness,  warmth 
and  ventilation  were  his  great  principle  of  reform. 
To  mitigate  human  calamity,  to  check  vice,  to  sub- 
due the  refractory,  and  soothe  the  repenting,  to  re- 
claim rather  than  punish,  were  the  darling  objects  of 
his  wishes  j  objects  surely  worthy  the  attention  of 
every  wise  and  humane  government. 

In  order  to  the  attainment  of  these  great  objects, 
Mr.  Howard  spared  no  pains  nor  expence,  and 
cheerfully  exposed  himself  to  much  hazard,  particu- 
larly from  that  malignant  distemper,  of  which  he 
saw  many  dying  in  the  most  loathsome  dungeons^ 
into  which  none,  who  were  not  obliged,  would  ven- 
ture besides  himself. 

His  laudable  endeavours  he  had  the  pleasure  to 
see,  in  some  instances,  crowned  with  success,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  the  healthiness  of  prisons,  some 
of  which  were  re-built  under  his  inspection.  1  hrough 
his  interposition  also,  better  provision  was  made  for 
the  instruction  of  prisoners,  by  the  introduction  of 
bibles  and  other  religious  books  into  their  cells,  and 
a  more  constant  attendance  of  clergymen.  The 
goalers  were,  likewise,  by  act  of  parliament,  render- 
ed  incapable  of  selling  strong  drink,  which  had  for- 
merly been  the  source  of  much  drunkenness  and  dis- 
order. But  as  a  minute  detail  of  the  particulars  can- 
not be  attempted  here,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
Mr.  Howard's  publications,  and  shall,  therefore* 
only  observe,  that  most,  if  not  all  of  his  benevoleul 
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plans  for  the  reform  of  prisons  in  Great- Britain  have 
been  happily  introduced,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
into  the  jails  and  penitentiaries  of  the  United  States. 

But  in  order  to  a  more  general  and  happy  reforma- 
tion of  criminals,  he  determined  to  visit  other  courr- 
tries,  to  see  the  plans  there  adopted,  in  hope  of  col- 
lecting some  information  which  might  be  useful  in 
his  own  country.  For  this  purpose  he  travelled  into 
France,  Flanders,  Holland  and  Germany.  He  also 
visited  the  capitals  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  and 
Poland,  and  the  chief  cities  in  Portugal  and  Spain.  In 
all  these  expensive  and  hazardous  journies,  he  denied 
himself  the  usual  gratification  of  travellers,  and  de- 
clined the  honours  which  were  offered  him  by  per- 
sons of  the  first  distinction,  applying  himself  solely 
to  his  own  grand  object.  He  visited  all  Europe* 
not  to  survey  the  sumptuousness  of  palaces,  or  the 
stateliness  of  temples—net  to  make  accurate  mea- 
surements of  ancient  grandeur — nor  to  form  a  scale 
of  the  curiosities  of  modern  art — not  to  collect  me- 
chK,  or  to  collate  manuscripts — but  to  dive  into  the 
deplh  of  dungeons — to  plunge  into  the  infection  of 
hospitals — to  survey  the  mansions  of  sorrow  and 
pain — to  take  the  guage  and  dimensions  of  misery, 
depression  and  comfort — to  remember  the  forgotten 
— -to  attend  to  the  neglected — to  visit  the  forsaken, 
and  to  compare  and  collate  the  distresses  of  ail  men 
in  all  countries. 

O:i  his  return,  he  published,  in  1777,  "  The  state 
of  the  Prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  with  prelimi- 
minsry  observations,  and  an  account  of  some  foreign 
prisons."  Anxious  to  demonstrate  to  the  legislature 
the  necessity  of  a  farther  and  more  effectual  reforma- 

» 

tion  of  the  prisons,  he  took  a  third  journey  through 
the  Prussian  and  Austrian  dominions.  This  he  ac- 
complished in  *778,  and  extending  his  tour  through 
Italy,  re  visited  SDCTK-  of  the  countries  he  h.rl  seen 
before.  The  observations  he  made  in  this  journey, 
he  puulished  in  17&9,  iu  "  An  Appendix  to  tiie 
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of  the  prisons  in  England   and  V.        ,,  containing  a 
further    account   of  foreign    pri 
The  same    year  he   published  a 
"  The   State   of   th  '     Y«, 

still  further  knowledge  on  this  in 

O  J 

the  year  1781,  he  re  Visited 

in  Germany,     lie    also  visit*  Dv 

mark,  Sweden,    Russia   and    Pol  d 

through   France,    Flanders  and    li   .  In    I7r  . 

The   substance  of  these  travels  was   co:/i;>ritied  ii 
third  edition  of  "  The  State  of  the    Prisons,"  pub- 
lishecfin  1784. 

His  travels  and  exertions  however,  were  not    - 
at  an  end.     He   conceived  a  raithcr   O'jsign,  which 
was  to  visit   the   principal   lazarettos  in    France   a 
Italv,  in  order  to  obtain  information  concerning 

*   * 

best  methods  of  preventing  the  spreading  or  the  plague, 
with  a  view  to  apply  them  with  respect  to  other  iu 
fectious  disorders.  Not  gaining  all  the  satisfacti 
here,,  which  he  wished  for,  he  proceeded  to  Smyrna 
and  Constantinople,  where  that  most  dreadful  of  hu- 
man distempers  actually  prevailed,  "  pleasing  him- 
self/' as  he  said,  u  with  the  idea  of  not  only  learn- 
ing, but  of  being  able  to  communicate  something  to 
the  inhabitatants  of  those  distant  regions."  In  the 
execution  of  this  design,  though  he  was  so  much 
exposed  to  danger,  and  actually  caught  the  plague, 
"  that  merciful  Providence"  (as  he  himself  piously 
remarks)  "  which  'had  hitherto  preserved  him,  was 
pleased  to  extend  his  protection  to  him  in  this  jour- 
ney also,  and  to  bring  him  home  once  more  in  safety. 
In  his  return  he  re-visited  the  chief  prisons  and  hos- 
pitals in  the  countries  through  which  he  passed  ; 
and  afterwards  went  again  to  Scotland  and  then  to 
Ireland  \  where  he  proposed  a  new  and  very  impor- 
tant object  ;  namely  to  inspect  the  Protestant  Char- 
ter schools,  in  some  of  which  he  had  before  observ- 
ed shameful  abuses,  which  he  had  reported  to  a 
committee  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  In  this 
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ifiore  extensive  tour,  he  took  a  particular  account  of 
what  he  observed  amiss  in  the  conduct  of  this  noble 

charitv,  with  a  view  to  a  reformation  and  not  with- 

j  * 

out  considerable  success. 

Upon  his  return  home  having  again  inspected  th^ 
prisons  in  England  and  the  hulks  on  the  Thames,  to 
see  what  alterations  had  been  made  for  the  better 
(which  he  found  to  be  very  considerable,  though  yet 
imperfect)  he  published  the  result  of  his  l:.st  labori- 
ous investigations,  in  "  An  Account  of  the  Pr'ncipal 
Lazarettos  in  Europe,  with  various  papers,  relative 
to  the  plague,  together  with  further  observations  on. 
some  prisons  and  hospitals,  and  additional  remarks 
on  the  present  state  of  those  in  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland  ;  with  a  number  of  curious  plates."  The 
work,  likewise,  contained  observations  on  peniten- 
tiary houses,  which  had  been  encouraged  by  act  of 
parliament,  for  the  correction  and  reformation  of 
criminals.  Besides  these,  he  published  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany's  "  New  Code  of  Criminal  Law/' 
with  an  English  translation. 

Not  satisfied  with  what  he  had  already  done,  Mr. 
Howard,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  "  Account  of  the 
Lazarettos,"  announced  his  intention  of  again  quitting 
England,  for  the   purpose  of  revisiting  Russia,  Tur- 
key and  some  other   countries,  and    extending  his 
tour  in  the  east.  "  I  am  not  insensible/'  said  he,  "  o' 
the  dangers  that  must  attend  such  a  journey.    Trust- 
ing, however,  in  the  protection  of  that  kind  Provi 
dence,  which  has  hitherto  preserved  me,  I  calml) 
and  cheerfully  commit  myself  to  the  disposal  of  un 
erring  wisdom.     Should  it  please  God  to  cut  offm) 
life  in  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  let  not  my  con- 
duct be  uncandidly  imputed   to   rashness  or  enthu- 
siasm, but   to  a  serious  deliberate  conviction  that  I 
am  pursuing  the  path  of  duty,  and  to  a  sincere  de- 
sire  of  being  made  an  instrument  of  more  extensive 
usefulness  lo  my  fellow-creatures  than  could  be  ex- 
pected in  the  narrow  circle  of  a  retired  life."     With 
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this  firm  reliance  on  Divine  Providence,  he  set  out 
in  the  summer  of  1789,  and  to  his  unparalleled  zeal 
for  the  happiness  of  others,  he  at  last,  fell  a  victim, 
on  the  20th  of  January,  1790,  when  he  died  of  the 
plague  at  Cherson,  the  capital  of  the  Crimea. 

This  advocate  for  the  distressed  of  mankind — this 
ambassador  of  peace  and  compassion,  was  frequjnt- 
Jy  admiticd  to  an  audience  with  crowned  heads ; 
need  it  be  added,  that  the  glorious  task  he  was  en- 
gaged in,  rendered  him  greatly  their  superior.  In 
an  interview  with  the  late  emperor,  Joseph  the  Se- 
cond, Mr.  Howard  was  expatiating,  with  an  honest 
warmth,  on  the  comfortless  and  pernicious  state  of 
the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  prisons,  and  the  shock- 
ing situation  of  the  prisoners.  The  emperor,  who 
valued  himself  on  a  code  of  penal  laws,  more  effica- 
cious, but  less  sanguinary  than  the  English,  was 
nettled,  and  replied,  "  I  don't  use  them  worse  than 
you  do  in  England,  where  you  hang  them  by  dozens 
at  a  time" — "  very  true,"  replied  Mr.  Howard, 
"  but  permit  me  to  assure  your  majesty,  that  I  had 
rather  be  hanged  in  England  than  live  in  your  Ger- 
man dungeons."  He  soon  took  leave.  "  In  truth," 
said  Joseph,  "  this  little  Englishman  is  no  flatterer." 

"  This  worthy  character,"  says  a  late  writer,  "  was 
singular  in  the  common  habits  of  life  ;  he  preferred 
damp  sheets,  linen  and  clothes,  and  both  rising  and 
going  to  bed,  swathed  himself  with  coarse  towels 
dipped  in  the  coldest  water  he  could  get.  In  that 
state  he  remained  half  an  hour,  and  then  threw 
them  off,  freshened  and  envigorated,  as  he  said, 
beyond  measure.  He  never  put  en  a  great  coat  in 
,the  coldest  countries,  nor  had  been  a  minute  before 
or  after  the  time  of  appointment  for  six  and  twenty 
years.  He  never  continued  at  a  place,  nor  with  a 
person,  a  single  day  bevond  the  period  fixed  for  go- 
ing, and  he  had  not,  for  the  last  sixteen  years  of 
his  life,  ate  any  fish,  flesh  or  fowl,  but  sat  down  to 
his  simple  fare  of  tea,  milk  and  rusks.  His  journey? 
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were  from  prison  to  prison  —  from  one  group  of 
wretchedness  to  another,  night  and  day,  and  where 
he  could  not  go  with  a  carriage,  he  would  ride  ;  if  that 
-yv^s  hazardous,  he  would  walk,  but  suffered  no 
obstructions,  moral  or  physical,  to  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  his  philanthropy/' 

While  absent  on  his  first  tour  to  Turkey,  &c.  his 
character  for  active  benevolence  had  so  much  attract- 
ed the  public  attention,  that  a  subscription  was  set 
or>  foot  to  erect  a  statue  to  his  honour  —  and  in  a 
very  short  time  upward  of  fifteen  hundred  guineas 
were  subscribed  for  that  purpose.  Some  of  those? 
however,  who  were  best  acquainted  with  Mr.  How- 
ard never  concurred  in  the  scheme,  being  well  as- 
sured that  he  would  never  countenance  nor  accede 
to  it,  and  the  event  justified  their  conduct  ;  for  the 
language  that  he  held  upon  the  subject,  when  first 
advised  of  it  was,  "  Have  not  I  one  friend  in  Eng- 
land who  would  put  a  stop  to  such  a  proceeding/' 
At  last,  in  consequence  of  two  letters  from  Mr.  How- 
ard himself,  the  design  was  abandoned.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  resumed  since  his  death,  and  surely  of 
all  the  statues  or  monuments  ever  erected  by  public 
gratitude  to  illustrious  characters,  either  in  ancient 
or  modern  times,  none  was  ever  raised  in  honour  of 
worth  so  genuine  and  admirable  as  his,  who  devoted 
his  time,  his  strength,  his  fortune,  and  finally  sacri- 
ficed his  life  in-the  service  of  humanity. 


HOWE(RiCHARD)  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
admirals  of  the  British  navy,  was  the  second  son  of 
Sir  EmanuelScrope,  the  second  Lord  Viscount  Howe 
and  baron  Clenawley,  in  Ireland.  lie  was  born  in 
1725,  and  lost  his  father  when  he  was  only  two 
years  of  age. 

He  was,  for  some  time,  at  Eton  college,  which  he 
left  at  fourteen  to  enter  on  board  the  Severn  of  fifty 
guns,  which  was  one  of  a  squadron  destined  for  the. 
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South  seas,  under  the  command  of  commodore*  An- 

son.     On  its  arrival  off  Terra  del  Fuejro,  it  suffered 

. 

exceeding!)  from  a  /ery  long  and  most  violent  tem- 
pest, in  which  the  Severn,  after  being  reduced  to  the 
greatest  d-siress,  was  finally  separated  from  it,  and 
having  refitted  at  Rio  Janeiro,  returned  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Howe  next  served  on  board  the  Burford, 
which  was  one  of  the  squadron  detached,  in  1743, 
from  admiral  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle's  ileet,  under  the 
command  of  commodore  Knowles,  to  attempt  the 
town  of  La  Guira,  on  the  coast  of  Caraccas.  The 
BurforrJ  suffered  much  in  this  enterprize,  and  the 
captain  having  lost  his  thigh  by  a  chain  shot,  died 
soon  after.  Mr.  Howe  was  now  appointed  acting 
lieutenant  by  the  commodore,  and  in  a  short  time,  re- 
turned to  England  with  his  ship ;  but  his  commis- 
sion not  being  confirmed  by  the  admiralty,  he  re- 
turned to  his  patron  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
was  made  lieutenant  of  a  sloop  of  war;  and  being 
employed  to  cut  out  an  English  merchantman,  which 
had  been  taken  by  a  French  privateer,  under  the 
guns  of  the  Dutch  settlement  of  St.  Eustatia,  and 
with  the  connivance  of  the  governor,  out  of  that 
harbour,  he  executed  the  difficult  and  dangerous 
enterprize,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  his  future  services. 

O  I 

In  174-5,  lieutenant  Howe  was  with  admiral  Ver- 
non,  in  the  Downs,  but  was  in  a  short  time,  raised 
to  the  rank  of  commander  in  the  Baltimore  sloop  of 
war,  which  joined  the  squadron  then  cruising  off  the 
coast  of  Scotland.  During  this  cruise  an  action  took 
place  in  which  Mr.  Howe  gave  an  excellent  examp/e 
of  persevering  intrepidity.  The  Baltimore,  in  com- 
pany with  another  armed  vessel,  fell  in  with  two 
frigates  of  thirty  guns,  with  troops  and  ammunition 
for  the  service  of  the  pretender,  which  she  instantly 
attacked  by  running  between  them.  In  the  action 
which  followed,  Mr.  Howe  received  a  wound  in 
his  head,  which  at  first  appeared  to  be  fatal.  He* 
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however,  soon  discovered  signs  of  life,  and  when  the 
necessary  operation  was  performed,  resumed  all  his 
former  activity,  continued  the  action,  if  possible, 
with  redoubled  fury,  and  obliged  the  French  ships, 
notwithstanding  their  prodigious  superiority  in  men 
and  metal,  to  sheer  off,  leaving  the  Baltimore,  ac  the 
same  time,  in  such  a  shattered  condition,  as  to  be 
wholly  disqualified  to  pursue  them, 

He  was,  in  consequence  of  this  gallant  service, 
immediately  made  post  captain,  and  on  the  20th  of 
April,  1746,  was  appointed  to  the  Triton  frigate 
and  ordered  to  Lisbon,  where  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Rippon,  destined  for  the  coast  of  Guinea.  But 
he  soon  quitted  that  station  to  join  his  early  patron, 
Admiral  Knowles,  in  Jamaica,  who  appointed  him 
first  captain  of  his  ship  of  eighty  guns:  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  in  1748,  he  returned  in  her 
to  England.  In  March,  1751,  Captain  Howe  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Guinea  station,  in 
the  Glorie  of  forty-four  guns,  when,  with  his  usual 
spirit  and  activity,  he  checked  the  injurious  proceed- 
ings of  the  Dutch  governor  general  on  the  coasr, 
and  adjusted  the  difference  bet  wen  the  English  and 
Dutch  settlements. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1751,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Mary  yacht,  which  was  soon  exchanged  for 
the  Dolphin  frigate,  in  which  he  sailed  to  the  streights, 
where  he  executed  many  effectual  and  important 
services.  There  he  remained  about  three  years, 
and  soon  after,  on  his  return  to  England,  he  obtained 
the  command  of  the  Dunkirk  of  sixty-four  guns, 
which  was  among  the  ships  that  were  commissioned, 
from  an  apprehension  of  a  rupture  with  France. 
This  ship  was  one  of  the  fleet,  with  which  Admiral 
Boscawen  sailed  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  French 
lieet,  into  the  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  when  Captain 
Plowe  took  the  Alcide,  a  French  ship  of  64  guns, 
off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  A  powerful  fleet 
being  prepared,  in  1757,  under  the  coir.mand  of  Sir 
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Edward  Hawke,  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  French 
coast,  Captain  Howe  was  appointed  to  the  Mag- 
nanime,  in  which  ship,  he  b'  .tered  the  fort  on  the 
island  of  Aix,  till  it  surrendered.  In  1758,  he  was 
appointed  commodore  of  a  small  squadron,  whfch 
sailed  to  annoy  the  enemy  on  their  coasts.  This  he 
effected,  with  his  usual  success,  at  Malo,  where  a 
hundred  sail  of  ships  and  several  magazines  were 
destroyed  ;  the  heavy  gale  running  into  shore,  which 
Tendered  it  impracticable  for  the  troops  to  land,  alone 
prevented  the  executing  a  similar  mischief  in  the 
town  and  harbour  of  Cherbourg. 

This  expedition  was   soon    followed   by  another, 
when  prince  Edward,  afterwards  duke  of  York,  was 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  commodore  Howe,  on  board 
his  ship,  the  Essex.     The  fleet  sailed  on  the  first  of 
August,  1758,  and  on  the  6th  came  to  an  action  in 
the  bay  of  Cherbourg  :    the  town  was  taken  and  the 
basin   destroyed.     The   commodore,  with  his  royal 
midshipman  on  board,  next  sailed  to  St.  Malo,  and 
as  his  instructions  were  to  keep  the  coast  of  France 
in  continual  alarm,  he  very  effectually  obeyed  them. 
The  unsuccessful  affair  of  St.  Cas  followed,  but  never 
was   courage,    skill  or   humanity  more   powerfully 
or  successfully  displayed,  than  on   this  occasion. — 
He  went  in  person,  in  his  barge,  which  was  rowed 
through  the  thickest  fire  to  save  the  retreating  sol- 
diers :  the  rest  of  the  fleet  inspired  by  his  conduct, 
followed  his  example,  and  at  least,  700  men   were 
preserved,  by  his  exertions,  from  the  fire  of  the  ene- 
my or  the  fury  of  the  waves.     In  July  of  the  same 
year,  his  elder  brother,  who  was  serving  his  country 
with  equal  ardour  and  heroism  in  America,  found  an 
early  grave.     That  brave  officer  was  killed  in  a  skir- 
mish between  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French  and 
the   troops  commanded   by  the   late    general  Aber- 
crombie,    in    the    expedition    against    Ticonderoga. 
Commodore  Howe  now  succeeded  to  the  titles  and 
estate  of  his  family. 
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In  the  following  year  1759,  lord  Howe  was  em- 
ployed in  the  channel,  on  board  his  old  ship  the 
Magnanime  :  but  no  opportunity  offered  to  distin- 
guish himself  till  the  month  of  November,  when  the 

' 

French  ffeet,  under  Conflans.  was  defeated.  In 
March,  1760,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  marines, 
and,  in  September  following,  he  was  ordered  by  Sir 
Edward  Hawke  to  reduce  the  French  fort  on  the 
isle  of  Daniel,  in  order  to  save  the  expence  of  the 
transports  employed  to  carry  water  for  the  use  of  the 
fleet.  Lord  Howe  continued  to  serve  as  occasion 
required  in  the  channel :  and  in  the  summer  of  1762, 
he  removed  to  the  Princess  Amelia  of  eighty  gum, 
having  accepted  the  command  as  captain  to  his  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  York,  then  rear  admiral  of  the 
blue,  serving  as  second  in  command  under  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hawke  in  the  channel. 

In  August  1762,  his  lordship  was  appointed  to 
the  board  of  admiralty,  where  he  remained  till  Au- 
gust, 1765.  He  was  then  made  treasurer  of  the 
navy,  and,  in  October,  1770,  was  promoted  to  be 
rear  admiral  of  the  blue,  and  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Mediterranean.  In  March,  1775,  he  was  ap- 
pointed rear  admiral  of  the  white,  and  was  soon  after 
elected  a  member  of  parliament.  In  the  month  of 
December,  of  the  same  year,  he  vvas  made  vice  ad- 
miral of  the  blue.  It  was  on  one  of  these  promo- 
tions that  Lord  Howe,  then  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
said  in  the  house  of  peers,  "  I  advised  his  majesty  to 
make  the  promotion.  I  have  tried  my  Lord  Howe, 
on  important  occasions— he  never  asked  me  how  he 
was  to  execute  any  service,  but  always  went  and 
performed  it." 

We  are  now  to  consider  Lord  Howe,  as  command* 
er  in  chief  on  the  American  station,  a  very  critical 
part  of-  his  life,  and  which,  at  the  time,  was  subject: 
to  the  censure  and  praise  of  contending  parties:  but 
leaving  such  discussions  to  historical  examination,  we 
shall  only  observe,  that  he  never  failed  in  obtaining 
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these  objects,  that  were  within  the  reach  of  the  navai 
forces  which  he  commanded.  In  1778,  France  having 
become  party  in  the  war,  the  French  admiral,  Count 
D'Estaing  appeared  on  the  lith  of  July,  in  sight  of 
the  British  fleet  at  Sandy  Hook,  with  a  considerable 
force  of  line  of  battle  ships,  in  complete  equipment 
and  condition.  Most  of  the  ships  under  Lord  Howe 
had  been  long  in  service,  were  not  well  manned  and 
were  not  line  of  battle  ships  of  the  present  day.  The 
French  admiral,  however,  remained  seven  days  with- 
out making  an  attack,  and,  by  that  time,  Lord  Howe 
had  disposed  his  inferior  force  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
bid  him  defiance.  On  D'Estaing's  leaving  the  Hook, 
Lord  Howe  heard  of  the  critical  situation  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  made  every  possible  exertion  to  preserve 
it.  He  afterwards  acted  chiefly  on  the  defensive. 
Such  a  conduct  appears  to  have  been  required  from 
the  state  of  the  fleet,  and  particular  situation  of  the 
British  cause  in  America.  He,  however,  continued 
to  baffle  all  the  designs  of  the  French  admiral ;  and 
may  be  said,  considering  the  disadvantages  with 
which  he  was  surrounded,  to  have  conducted  and 
closed  the  campaign  with  honour.  Lord  Howe  now 
resigned  the  command  to  admiral  Byron  ;  and,  on  his 
return  to  England,  in  October,  immediately  struck 
his  flag,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  he  had  been 
advanced  to  be  vice  admiral  of  the  white,  and  short- 
ly after  to  the  same  rank  in  the  red  squadron. 

On  the  change  of  administration  in  1782,  Lord 
Howe  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  viscount  of  Great- 
Britain,  having  been  previously  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  admiral  of  the  Blue,  He  was  then  appointed  to 
command  the  fleet  fitted  out  for  the  relief  of  Gibral- 
tar, and  he  fulfilled  the  important  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition. That  fortress  was  effectually  relieved  5 
the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  were  bafrlcd, 
and  though  they  were  considerably  superior  both  in 
numbers  and  point  of  metal  to  the  British  fleet,  his 
lordship  maintained  his  ground,  in  an  action,  \vhich 
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took  place  between  them  on  the  19th  October,  and 
afterwards  detached  different  squadrons  to  their  se- 
veral destinations.  Peace  was  concluded  shortly 
after  Lord  Howe's  return  from  performing  this  im- 
portant service,  and  in  January,  1783,  he  was  nomi- 
nated first  lord  of  the  admiralty — in  which  station  he 
continued  till  July,  1788,  when  he  resigned.  A 
short  time  previous  to  this,  he  had  been  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  white,  and  was  soon 
after  created  an  earl  of  Great  Britain, 

On  the  commencement  of  the  late  war  between 
Great-Britain  and  France,  in  1793,  earl  Howe  ac- 
cepted the  command  of  the  Western  Squadron,  at  the 
particular  request  of  his  majesty.  The  victory  of  the 
1st  of  June,  1794,  soon  followed — the  enemy's  fleet 
consisted  of  27  ships  of  the  line,  and  the  British  of 
26,  although  it  is  said,  that  the  latter  were  somewhat 
superior  in  point  of  metal.  The  engagement  was 
one  of  the  most  desperate  which  we  read  of  in  naval 
history,  and  continued  for  two  days  ;  at  length  vic- 
tory declared  in  favour  of  the  British.  Six  ships  of 
the  line  were  taken  and  one  sunk.  He  now  returned 
to  receive  all  the  honours  which  a  grateful  country 
could  bestow.  On  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  his 
majesty  held  a  naval  levee,  on  board  Lord  Howe's 
ship,  the  Queen  Charlotte,  at  Spithead,  and  present- 
ed the  victorious  admiral -with  a  sword,  enriched 
with  diamonds,  and  a  gold  chain,  with  the  naval  me- 
dal suspended  from  it.  The  thanks  of  both  houses 
of  parliament,  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London, 
and  the  universal  acclamations  of  the  nation  followed 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereign.  In  the  course 
of  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  general  of 
marines,  and  finally  resigned  the  command  of  the 
Western  squadron  in  April,  1797.  On  the  22d  of 
June,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  invested  with  the 
insignia  of  the  Garter. 

The  last  public  act  of  a  life  employed  against  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  was  exerted  to  compose  its 
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internal  disturbances.  It  was  the  lot  of  earl  Howe 
to  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  the  fleet  which  he 
had  conducted  to  victory  on  the  sea,  to  loyalty  in  the 
harbour.  His  experience  suggested  the  measures  to 
be  pursued  by  government  on  the  alarming  mutinies, 
which,  in  1797,  distressed  and  terrified  the  British 
nation  ;  while  his  personal  exertions  powerfully  pro- 
moted the  dispersion  of  that  spirit  of  disorganization 
which  was  now  so  prevalent,  and  greatly  helped  to 
recal  them  to  their  former  obedience. 

His  Lordship  departed  this  life  on  the  5th  of  Au- 
gust, J799,  at  his  house  in  London.  Parliament 
ordered  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  in 
St.  Paul's  cathedral. 


HUDSON  (CAPTAIN  HENRY)  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish navigator,  who  flourished  in  great  fame,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Where  he 
was  born  or -educated,  we  have  no  certain  account, 
nor  indeed  have  we  any  particulars  with  respect 
to  the  early  part  of  his  life.  Although  many  fruit- 
less attempts  had  been  made  previous  to  his  time, 
to  find  a  passage  to  the  East-Indies,  by  theNorth, 
the  idea  was  not  given  up ;  for  it  was  still  believed, 
that  under  the  direction  of  a  wise,  resolute  and  ex- 
perienced commander,  the  object  might  yet  be  ob- 
tained. A  company  of  London  merchants  accord* 
ingly  fitted  out  a  ship,  the  command  of  which  they 
gave  -to  Mr.  Hudson,  in  whose  knowledge  and  in- 
trepidity, they  had  the  fullest  confidence. 

He  set  sail  on  the  1st  of  May,  1607,  and  on  the 
21st  of  June,  discovered  land,  in  lat.  73,  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Greenland.  He  had  designed  to  ex- 
plore the  whole  coast  of  that  country,  and,  if  possible, 
to  pass  round  it  to  the  North  West — or  else  directly 
under  the  pole  :  but  having  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
latiu'de  of  62,  he  found  himself  obstructed  by  impene- 
trable barriers  of  ice.,  and  was,  therefore,  obliged  to 
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return  to  England,  wherfe  he  arrived  on  the  15th  of 
September  in  the  same  year. 

Although  the  great  object  of  this  voyage  was  not 
effected,  it  was  notwithstanding,  productive  of 
very  benefical  effects.  The  island  afterwards  called 
Spitzbergen  was  first  discovered,  and  a  great  part  of 
Greenland  was  explored,  which  had  been  hitherto 
unknown.  It  also  opened  the  way  to  the  whale 
fishery  in  the  northern  seas. 

The  year  following,  he  undertook  a  second  voy- 
age for  discovering  the  same  passage,  and  accord- 
ingly set  sail,  with  fifteen  persons  only,  on  April  22d 
— but,  after  having  made  several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  pass  between  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zen> 
bla,  and  finding  the  season  so  far  advanced,  as  to 
leave  him  no  time  to  make  an  effort  in  any  other 
quarter,  he  was  obliged  to  return  homeward,  and 
arrived  at  Greenland,  August  26  following. 

Not  disheartened  by  his  two  former  unsuccessful 
voyages,  he,  in  1609,  undertook  a  third  voyage  to 
the  same  parts  for  farther  discoveries,  and  was  fitted 
out  by  the  Dutch  East-India  Company.     He  sailed 
from  Amsterdam    with    twenty   men    English  and 
Dutch,    March   25th,    and   on   the   25th  of  April 
doubled  the  North  Cape  of  Finmark   in   Norway. 
He  kept  going  along  the  coast  of  Lapland  towards 
Nova  Zembla,  but  finding  the  sea  so  filled  with  ice 
and  covered  with  fogs,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
pass  the  straits  of  Waggots  to  the  eastward,  he  dir 
rected  his  course  to  the  southwestward,  and  arrived 
at  the  coast  of  North  America,    He  now  sailed  from 
place  to  place   without  any  hopes  of  succeeding  in 
his  grand  scheme  ±  he  was,  however,  so  fortunate  as 
to  discover  the  river  which  has  since  been  called  by 
his  name.     From  the   12th   to  the  19th  September, 
he   was  employed  in  sailing  up  this  river,  and  from 
a  perusal  ot  his  journal,  it  appears,  that  he  proceed- 
ed in  this  direction  about  160  miles.     It  is  evident, 

m 

therefore,  that  he  got  up  nearly  to  the  spot  where 
the  city  of  Albany  now  stands. 
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The  discoveries  made  by  Hudson  in  this  memor- 
able voyage  were  of  vast  consequence  to  his  employ- 
ers, and  gave  the  Dutch  nation  a  settlement  in  the 
New  World  which  they  held  from  the  year  1614,  to 
1664,  when  the  New  Netherlands,  the  name  by 
which  th^  states  of  New-York  and  New-Jersey  were 
then  know.,  were  ceded  to  the  English. 

/irter  he  had  completed  this  voyage,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  again  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
company,  who  had  before  employed  him.  He  set 
sail  in  his  fourth  voyage  in  1610,  and  as  the  former 
attempts  for  a  northern  passage  had  been  made  in 
very- high  latitudes,  it  was  now  determined  to  seek 
lor  one,  by  trying,  if  through  any  of  these  American 
inlets,  which  captain  Davis  saw,  but  durst  not  enter, 
on  the  western  side  of  Davis's  streights,  a  passage 
could  be  found  into  the  South  sea. 

They  sailed  from  St. Catherine's  on  April  17th,  and 
June  4  came  within  sight  of  Greenland.  On  the  9th 
they  were  off  Erobisher's  streights,  and  on  the  15th 
came  in  sight  of  Cape  Desolation.  Thence  they  pro- 
ceeded, notwithstanding  every  difficulty,  among  great 
quantities  of  ice,  until  they  came  to  the  mouth  of 
the  streights  which  bear  his  name.  They  advanced  in 
those  streights  westerlv,  as  the  land  and  ice  would 

o  •  * 

permit,  into  this  new  Mediterranean,  since  called 
"  Hudson's  Bay,'*  coasted  a  great  part  of  it,  and  pe- 
netrated to  eighty  degrees  and  a  half  into  the  heart  of 
the  frozen  zone, 

His  ardour  for  the  discovery  not  being  abated  by 
the  difficulties  he  struggled  with  in  this  empire  of 
\vinter  and  world  of  frost  and  snow,  he  resolved  to 
stay  here  until  the  ensuing  spring.  He  was  so  bent 
upon  this,  that  he  did  not  consider  how  unprovided 
he  was  with  necessaries  to  support  himself  during  a 
severe  winter  in  that  desolate  place.  In  November, 
the  ship  was  frozen  up,  'and  they  must  all  have  in- 
fallibly perished,  if  they  had  not  been  providentially 
supplied  with  uncommon  flights  of  wild  fowl,  which 
served  them  for  provision, 
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In  the  spring,  when  the  ice  began  to  melt,  the 
birds  disappeared,  and  nothing  but  death,  by  famine, 
stared  the  unfortunate  voyagers  in  the  face.  In  pro- 
portion as  their  hardships  encreased,  the  crew  became 
mutinous  and  discontented,  and  as  he  now  found  it 
impracticable  to  make  any  farther  efforts  towards  the 
completion  of  his  object,  he  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  enterprize  and  resolved  to  make  the  best  of 
his  way  home. 

To  still  the  clamour  among  the  discontented,  Hud- 
son injudiciously  divided  the  remaining  stores  into 
equal  shares,  giving  each  man  his  portion,  which 
some  devoured  at  once,  and  others  preserved  for  fu- 
ture necessities.  In  his  despair  and  uneasiness.  Hud- 
son having  let  fall  some  threatening  words,  about  set- 
ting some  of  the  most  turbulent  of  his  crew  ashore, 
a  few  of  the  most  mutinous  entered  his  cabin  in  the 
night,  tied  his  arms  behind  him,  and  exposed  him  in 
his  own  shallop,  together  with  his  son,  the  carpenter, 
the  mathematician  and  five  others,  most  of  whom 
were  sick  and  infirm.  Whether  he,  and  his  unhappy 
companions,  perished  by  the  sea,  by  famine,  or  by 
the  savages,  is  unknown.  This,  however  is  the  last 
account  we  have  of  them.  The  crew  proceeded 
with  the  ship  to  England  ;  but  going  on  shore  near 
the  streight's  mouth,  four  of  them  were  killed  by  the 
savages.  The  miserable  remnant,  after  enduring 
the  greatest  hardships,  and  suffering  exceedingly  by 
famine,  arrived  at  Ply  mouth,  in  September,  1711. 


HUME  (DAVID)  a  celebrated  philosopher  and 
historian,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  April  27,  17  11. 
Being  the  younger  son  of  a  country  gentleman  of  no 
great  fortune,  his  patrimony  v.  as  insufficient  to  sup- 
port him.  For  this  reason  he  was  destined  for  the 
bar,  and  passed  through  his  academical  courses  in 
the  university  of  Edinburgh  :  but  being  seized  with 
.an  early  passion  for  letters,  he  found  an  insurmount- 
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able  aversion  from  any  thing  else  ;  so  that,  as  he  re- 
lates, whilst  his  friends  fancied  that  he  was  poring- 
over  Voet  and  Vinnius,  he  was  occupied  with 
Cicero  and  Virgil.  His  fortune,  however,  being  very 
small,  and  his  health  a  little  broken  by  ardent  appli- 
cation to  books,  he  was  tempted,  or  rather  forced 
to  make  a  feeble  trial  for  business:  and  in  1734, 
went  to  Bristol,  with  recommendations  to  some  emi- 
nent merchants ;  but,  in  a  few  months,  he  found 
that  scene  totally  unfit  for  him. 

Immediately  on  leaving  Bristol,  he  went  over  to 
France  with  a  view  of  prosecuting  his  studies  in  pri- 
vacy, and  practiced  a  very  rigid  frugality  for  the  sake 
of  maintaining  his  independency  unimpaired.  Dur- 
ing his  retreat  there,  first  at  Rheims,  but  chiefly  at  La 
Fleche,  in  Anjou,  he  composed  his  "  Treatise  of  Hu- 
man Nature/'  and  coming  over  to  London,  in  1737,. 
he  published  it  the  year  after.  He  had  the  mortifica- 
tion, however,  to  find  his  book  generally  decried ; 
and  to  perceive  that  the  taste  for  systematic  writing 
was  then  on  the  decline.  He  therefore  divided  this 
treatise  into  separate  essays  and  dissertations,  which 
he  afterwards  published  at  different  times,  with  ak 
terations  and  improvements. 

In  1742,  Mr.  Hume  published  two  small  volumes^ 
consisting    of  essays,    moral,  political  and  literary. 
These  were  better  received  than  his  former  publica- 
tion, but  contributed  little  to  his  reputation  as  an  au- 
thor, and  still  less  to  his  profit ;  and  his  small  patri- 
mony being  almost  spent,  he  accepted   an  invitation 
from  the  Marquis  of  Anundale,  to  come  and  live 
with  him  in  England.     With  this  nobleman  he  staid 
a  twelve-month,  during  which  time  his  small  fortune 
was  somewhat  augmented.     He  then  received  an  in- 
vitation from  General  St.  Clair,  to  accompany  him  as 
Secretary  to  his  expedition,  which  was  at  first  intend- 
ed against  Canada,  but  ended  in  an  incursion  against 
the  coast  of  France.     In  1747,  he  received  an  invita- 
tion from  the  general  to  attend  him  in  the  same  statior>, 
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in  his  military  embassy  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Turin.  He  then  wore  the  uniform  of  an  officer,  and 
was  introduced  to  these  courts,  as  aid  de  camp  to 
the  general.  Thess  two  years  were  almost  the  only 
interruptions  which  his  studies  received,  during  the 
course  of  his  life;  his  appointments,  however,  had 
made  him  in  his  own  opinion,  "  independent,"  for 
he  was  now  master  of  upwards  of  four  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

In  1749  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  lived  two 
years  with  his  brother  at  his  country  house*  where  he 
composed  the  second  part  of  his  essays,  called  "  Po- 
litical Discourses."  And  now  the  general  approba- 
tion of  his  performances  were  indicated  by  a  more 
extensive  sale  than  formerly,  and  likewise,  by  the 
numerous  answers,  published  by  different  persons, 
in  order  to  counteract  their  pernicious  tendency.  In 
1752,  were  published  at  Edinburgh,  his  political 
discources,  the  only  work  of  his  which  was  well  re- 
ceived on  its  first  appearance;  and  the  same  year  at 
London,  his  "  Enquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of 
Morals,"  which,  in  his  own  opinion,  was  incompa- 
rably the  best  of  all  his  performances.  This  year 
also,  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  faculty  of  ad- 
vocates at  Edinburgh,  the  principal  advantage  result- 
ing from  which  employment,  was,  that  he  had  a 
large  library  at  his  command. 

In  1754-,  he  published  the  first  volume  in  4to.  of  a 
"  Portion  of  English  History,  from  the  accession  of 
James  I.  to  the  Revolution."  He  expected  vast  suc- 
cess from  this  work,  as  he  considered  himself  to  be 
the  first  English  Historian,  who  was  free  from  bias 
in  his  principles;  but  he  was  herein  cruelly  disap- 
pointed. The  book  was  almost  universally  decried 
on  its  first  appearance,  and  soon  after,  seemed  to 
sink  in  oblivion.  Dr.  Herring,  primate  of  England, 
and  Dr.  Stone  primate  of  Ireland,  were  the  only  li- 
terati of  the  author's  acquaintance,  who  approved  of 
the  work,  and  sent  him  messages  not  to  be  discour- 
aged. 
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But,  notwithstanding  the  approbation  of  these 
eminent  men,  Mr.  Hume's  spirits  were  so  much  sunk 
by  his  bad  success,  that  he  had  some  thoughts  of  re- 
tiring to  France,  and  bidding  adieu  to  his  own  coun- 
try for  ever :  but  in  consequence  of  the  war,  which 
in  1755  broke  out  between  France  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, his  design  was  rendered  impracticable.  He 
then  published  his  "  Natural  History  of  Religion," 
to  which  an  answer  was  published  soon  after  its  ap- 
pearance, in  the  name  of  Dr.  Hurd,  bishop  of 
Litchfield  and  Coventry ;  of  which,  however,  that 
prelate  afterwards  disclaimed  being  the  sole  author. 
In  1756  he  published  his  second  volume  of  the  His- 
tory of  England*  This  was  better  received,  and 
helped  to  retrieve  the  character  of  the  former  vo- 
lume. Three  years  after,  his  "  History  of  the  house 
of  Tudor"  made  its  appearance,  which  was  received 
with  no  great  approbation,  the  reign  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth being  peculiarly  obnoxious.  The  author, 
however,  had  now  learned  to  despise  popular  cla- 
mours ;  and  indeed  he  had  some  reason  ,  for,  the 
money  given  him  by  the  book-sellers  for  the  copy- 
right of  his  History,  exceptionable  as  it  was  then 
deemed,  had  rendered  him  not  only  independent, 
but  opulent.  He,  therefore,  continued  to  finish,  at 
his  leisure,  the  more  early  part  of  the  English  Histo- 
ry, which  was  published  in  1761,  and  was  received 
with  tolerable  success. 

In  the  same  year,  the  late  Dr.  Campbell,  of  Aber- 
deen, published  his  celebrated  "  Essay  on  Miracles," 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Hume's  Treatise  on  Religion.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  following,  Mr.  Hume 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  antagonist,  of  which  we  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  laying  the  following  extract  before 
our  readers,  as  it  not  only  reflects  great  honor  on  the 
writer,  as  well  as  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
but  likewise  points  out  the  possibility  of  entertaining 
different  sentiments  with  respect  either  to  religion  or 
politics,  without  exciting  animosity  between  those 
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who  were  formerly  friends.      The  following  is  the 
extract  to  which  we  allude : 

"  Edinburgh  January  7th,  1702. 
"DEAR  SIR, 

"  It  has  so  seldom  happened  that  controversies  in 
philosophy,  much  more  in  theology,  have  been  car- 
ried on  without  producing  a  personal  quarrel  between 
the  parties,  that  I  must  regard  my  present  situation 
as  somewhat  exraordinary,  who  have  reason  to  give 
you  thanks  for  the  civil  and  obliging  manner  in  which 
you  have  conducted  the  dispute  against  me,  on  so 
interesting  a  subject  as  that  of  miracles.  Any  little 
symptoms  of  vehemence,  of  which  I  formerly  used 
the  freedom  to  complain,  when  you  favoured  me 
with  a  sight  of  the  manuscript,  are  either  removed  or 
explained  away,  or  atoned  for  by  civilities,  which 
are  far  beyond  what  I  have  any  title  to  pretend  to.  It 
will  be  natural  for  you  to  imagine,  that  I  will  fall 
upon  some  shift  to  evade  the  force  of  your  arguments, 
and  to  retain  my  former  opinion,  in  the  point  contro- 
verted between  us  ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to 
see  the  ingenuity  of  your  performance,  and  the  great 
learning  which  you  have  displayed  against  me. 

"  I  consider  myself  as  very  much  honoured  in  being 
thought  worthy  of  an  answer  by  a  person  of  so  much 
merit;  and,  as  I  think  that  the  public  does  you  jus- 
tice, with  regard  to  the  ingenuity  and  good  compo- 
sition of  your  pieces.  I  hope  you  will  have  no  rea- 
son to  repent  engaging  with  an  antagonist,  who,  per- 
haps, in  strictness  you  might  have  ventured  to  ne- 
glect. I  own  to  you  that  I  never  felt  so  violent  nn 
inclination  to  defend  myself  as  at  present,  when  I 
am  thus  fairly  challenged  by  you,  and  I  think  I  could 
find  something  specious  at  least  to  urge  in  my  de- 
fence ;  but,  as  I  had  fixed  a  resolution  in  the  begin- 
ning of  my  life,  always  to  leave  the  public  to  judge, 
between  my  adversaries  and  me,  without  making 
any  replv,  I  must  adhere  inviolably  to  this  resolution, 

VOL;  IirXo.  18.  K 
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otherwise  my  silence  on  any  future  occasion,  would 
he  construed  to  be  an  inr.bility  to  answer*  and  would 

«  ' 

be  matte  r  of  triumph  against  me.'1 

Mr.  Hume    being  now  turned  of    fifty,  retired  to 
Scotland,  having  determined  never  again  to  leave  it. 
From  this    resolution,  however,  he  was  diverted   by 
the  earl  of  Hartford,  whom  he  attended  as   secretary 
on  an  embassy  to  Parts,  in    1763,  and   was  left  there 
as  charge  ties  affairs,  in    the  summer  of   1765.     In 
1766,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  with  a  much  larger 
income,  procured    to  him    by  the  Esrl  of  Hartford, 
than  he   formerly  had,  and  again  formed  the  design 
of  burying  himselr  in  his   philosophical   retreat.     In 
this,  however,  lie  w:is   once    more  disappointed,  by 
receiving  an    invitation   from    general   Conway  to  be 
undersecretary  of  state,  which,  like  the   former,  he 
did  not  think  it  expedient  to  decline.     In   1767,  rm 
returned  to  Edinburgh,    possessed  of  one   thousand 
pounds  sterling    per  annum,  healthy,  though  some- 
what striken  in  years,  yet  having  a  prospect  of  long 
enjoying  his  ease,  and  of  seeing  the  increase  of  his 
reputation.     Of  his  last  iFir.ess,  he  himself  gives  us 
the    following    account.     "  In   spring    1775,  I    was 
struck  with  a  disorder  in  my  bowels,  which,  at  first, 
gave  me  no  alarm,  but  has  since,  as  I  apprehend   it, 
become  mortal  and  incurable.     I   now  reckon  upon 
a  speedy  dissolution,   I  have  suffered  very  little   pain 
from  my  disorder,  and  what  is  more   strange,  have, 
notwithstanding  the  decline  of  my  person,  never  suf- 
fered a  moment's  abatement  of  my  spirits ;  insomuch 
that  vvere  I  to  name  the  period  of  my  life,  which  I 
should  most  chose   to   live  over    again.  I   might  be 
tempted  to  point  to  this  latter  period.     I  possess  the 
same  ardour  in  study  as  ever,  and  the  same  gaiety  in 
composing,      I  consider,  besides,  that  a  man  of  six- 
ty-five, by  dying,  cuts  off  only  a  tew  years  of  infirmi- 
ties ;  and,  though  I  see  many  symptoms  of  my  litera- 
ry reputation  breaking  out,  at  last,  with  an  addition- 
al lustre,  1  know  thac  I  could  have  but  few  years  to 
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enjoy  it.  It  is  difficult  to  be  more  detached  from 
life  than  I  am  at  present."  His  fears  concerning  the 
incurable  nature  of  his  disease  proved  true,  for  he 
died  on  the  25th  of  August,  1770,  and  was  interred 
in  the  Caiton  burying  ground  Edinburgh-,  where,  in 
conformity  to  his  last  will,  a  tomb  is  erected  to  his 

J 

memory. 

One  circumstance  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Hume,  must 
not  be  omitted.  When  a  young  man,  he  applied  to 
be  made  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  The  Scottish  clergy  took  an  alarm. 
They  represented  that  Mr.  Hume  in  his  principles 
was  an  Atheist,  or  at  least  a  Deist,  and  consequently, 
that  he  was  verv  ill  qualified  to  teach  morals  to  youth 
in  a  Christian  country.  Their  remonstrances  were 

j 

effectual;  and  Mr.  Hume's  application  was  rejected. 
From  that  moment  he  conceived  a  rooted  antipathy 
to  the  generality  of  Scottish  clergymen.  This  anti- 
pathy, however,  was  not  indiscriminate,  for  he  was 
in  intimate  habits  of  friendship  and  sociality  with  se- 
veral ministers  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  as  the  ceie 
brated  Dr.  Rabertson,  Dr.  Blair,  Dr.  Wallace,  Dr. 
Wrishart,  Dr.  Drysdale,  and  many  others.  These 
learned  and  reverend  gentlemen,  however  much 
they  differed  from  Mr.  Hume  in  religious  or  philoso- 
phical opinions,  were  fully  sensible  of  his  genius  as 
an  author,  and  his  worth  as.  a  man. 

David  Hurne  was  a  man  of  parts,  natural  and  ac- 
quired, far  superior  to  most  of  mankind,  of  a  benevo- 
lent heart,  a  friendly,  kind  disposition,  and  a  real  af- 
fection.for  all  his  connections.  "  But,"  says  one  of 
his  biographers,  "  no  man  is  without  his  failings,  and 
his  great  wish  of  being  singular,  and  a  vanity  to 
shew  himself  superior  to  most  people,  led  him  to  ad- 
vance many  things  which  were  dissonant  to  the  opin- 
ions of  others,  and  led  him  into  sceptical  doctrines, 
only  to  shew  how  minute  and  puzzling  they  were  to 
other  folk,  in  so  far,  that  1  have  often  seen  him,  ia 
various  companies^,  according  as  he  saw  some  enthu- 
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siastic  person  there,  combat  either  their  religious  or 
political   principles;  nay,  after  he  had   struck  them 
dumb,  take  up  the  argument   on  their   side,  with 
equal  humour,  wit,  and  jocoseness,  all  to  shew  his 
pre-eminency."     But  neither  his  parts,  nor  virtues, 
which  it  is  allowed  were  numerous,  can  compensate 
for  the  injury  he  has  done  to  morality  in  his  attack  on 
Christianity.     Even  Mr.  Gibbon,  who  like  Hume, 
was  a  giant  amongst  Deistical  writers,  has  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  "  Christian  religion  contains  a  pure, 
benevolent,  and   universal  system  of  ethics,  adopted 
to  every  duty  and  every  condition  of  life."     Such  an 
acknowledgement  from  such  a  writer,  ought  to  have 
due  weight  with  a  certain  class  of  readers,  and  of  au- 
thors likewise,  and   lead  them  seriously  to  consider 
how  far  it  is  consistent  with  the  character  of  good  ci- 
lizens,  to  endeavour  by  sly  insinuations,  oblique  hints, 
indecent  sneer  and  ridicule,  to  weaken  the  influence 
of  so  pure  and  benevolent  a  system,  as  that  of  Christi- 
anity, which  is  confessed  to  be  admirably  calculated 
for  promoting  the  happiness  of  individuals,  and  the 
welfare  of  society.     And  does  not  even  decency  re- 
quire, that  before  an  author  dare  to  exert  his  talents 
in   attempts  to  subvert   this   religion,  he  should,  at 
least,  be  able  to  point  out  some  other,  which  will  be 
productive  of  more,  or  at  least  as  salutary   effects. 
Unless  he  do  this,  he  is  endeavouring  to  deprive  men 
ct  what  has  hitherto  afforded  them  much  consolation, 
snd   for  the  privation  of  so  great  happiness,  leaves 
them  nothing  in  exchange. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Humes'  death,  two  essays  ascribed 
to  him,  were  published  at  London,  the  one  "  on  Sui- 
cide," and  the  other  an  the  "  Immortal!  tv  of  the 
Soul." 


HUNTER,  (DR.  WILLIAM)  a  celebrated  anato- 
mist and  physician,  was  born  23d  May  1718;  in  the 
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county  of  Lanerk,  in  Scotland.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen, he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
where  he  passed  five  years,  and,  by  his  good  beha- 
viour and  diligence,  acquired  the  esteem  of  all  the 
professors. 

His  father  had   designed  him  for  the   church,  hut 
the  idea  of  subscribing  to  articles  of  faith,  was  so  re- 
pugnant to  the  mode    of  thinking  he   had    already 
adopted,  that  he  felt  an  insuperable   repugnance  to 
theological   pursuits.     In  this  state  of  mind,  he  hap- 
pened to  become  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Cullen,  who  was    then   a  practitioner  of  physic  at 
Hamilton.     Dr.  CuIJen's  conversation  soon  determin- 
ed him  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  the  church,  and 
to  devote   himself  to  the  profession  of  physic.     His 
father's  consent  having  been  previously  cbrained,  Mr. 
•Hunter,  in  1737,  went  to  reside  with  Dr.  Cullsn.  In 
his  family  he  continued  three  years,  and  these,  as  he 
has  often  been  heard  to  acknowledge,  were  the  hap- 
piest of  his  life.     It  was  then  agreed,  that  he  should 
go  and  prosecute   his  rredical   studies  at  Edinburgh 
and  London,  and    afterwards  returned   to   settle   at 
Hamilton,  in    partnership  with  Dr.  Cullen.     lies  - 
cordingly  set  out  for  Edinburgh  in  November.  17-1O, 
and  continued   there  till   the    following  spring,   at- 
tending the    lectures  of  the  medical  professors,  and 
amongst  ethers,  those  .of   the   late   celebrated    Dr. 
Alexander  Menro. 

Mr.  Hunter  arrived  in  London  in  the  summer  of 
1741,  having  no  other  resource  than    industry  and 
professional  knowledge,  which   however,   he   found 
amply  sufficient  to  push  him  forward.     He  brought 
with  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  his  country- 
man, Dr.  James  Douglas,  from  a  printer  in  Glasgow, 
who  had  been  useful  to  the  doctor,  in  collecting  for 
him  different  editions  of  Horace.     Dr.   Douglas  was 
then  intent  on  a  great  anatomical  work  en  the  bones 
and  was  looking  out  for  a  young  man  of  abilities  and 
industry,  whom  he  might  employ  as  a  dissector,    lie 
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was  pleased  with  Mr.  Hunter  upon  the  first  inter- 
view, and  finding  him  acute  and  sensible,  with- 
out hesitation,  invited  him  into  his  family  to  assist  in 
dissections,  and  to  superintend  the  education  of  his 
son.  Mr.  Hunter  having  accepted  Dr.  Douglas's 
invitation,  was,  by  his  friendly  assistance,  enabled 
to  enter  himself  as  a  surgeon's  pupil  at  St.  George's 
hospital,  under  Mr.  Jaines  Wilkie,  and  as  dissect- 
ing pupil,  under  Dr.-  Frank  Nichols,  who,  at  that 
time,  taught  anatomy  with  considerable  reputation. 
He  likewise,  attended  a  course  of  lectures  on  ex- 
perimental philosophy,  by  Dr  Desaguliers,  Of  these 
means  of  improvement  he  did  not  fail  to  make  a  proper 
use.  Hesoon  became  expert  in  dissection,  and  Dr. 
Douglas  was  at  the  expence  of  having  several  of  his 
preparations  engraved.  But  before  many  months 
had  elapsed  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  this  excel- 
lent friend.  The  death  of  Mr-  Douglas,  however, 
made  no  change  in  the  situation  of  our  author.  He 
continued  to  reside  with  the  doctor's  family,  and  to 

pursue  his  studies  with  the  same  diligence  as  before. 
•*  ® 

In  1743,  he  communicated  to  the  ixoyal  Society 
f<  An  Essay  on  the  structure  and  diseases  of  articu- 
lating Cartilage."  This  ingenious  paper,  on  a  sub- 
ject, which  till  then  had  not  been  sufficiently  inves- 
tigated, affords  a  striking  testimony  of  the  rapid 
progress  he  had  made  in  his  anatomical  enquiries. 
As  he  had  it  in  contemplation  to  teach  anatomy,  his 
attention  was  directed  principally  to  this  object ;  and 
it  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  a  peculiar  mark  of  his 
prudence,  that  he  did  not  precipitately  engage  in  this 
attempt,  but  passed  several  years  in  acquiring  such 
a  degree  of  knowledge,  and  such  a  collection  of  pre- 
parations as  might  insure  him  success.  Dr.  Nichols, 
to  whom  he  communicated  his  scheme,  did  not  give 
him  much  encouragement  to  prosecute  it.  But,  at 
length,  an  opportunity  presented  itself  for  the  dis- 
play of  his  abilities  as  a  teacher.  A  society  of  navy 
surgeons  had  engaged  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe  to 
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deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  operations  of  sur- 
gery. Mr.  Sbarpe  continued  to  repeat  this  course, 
till  rinding  that  it  interferred  too  much  with  his  other 
engagements,  he  declined  the  task  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Planter,  who  gave  the  society  so  much  satisfaction, 
that  thev  requested  him  to  extend  his ,  plan  to  ana- 
tomy. This  happened  in  the  wirter  of  174-6.  He 
is  said  to  have  experienced  much  solicitude,  when 
he  began  to  speak  in  public,  but  the  applause  he 
met  with  scon  inspired  him  with  courage  :  ar:d  by 
degrees,  he  became  so  fond  of  teaching,  that  for 
many  years  before  his  death,  he  was  never  happier, 
than  when  employed  in  delivering  a  lecture,  The 
profits- of  his  two  first  courses  were  considerable  ;  but 
by  contributing  too  largely  to  the  wants  of  different 
friends,  he  found  himself,  at  the  return  of  the  next 
season,  obliged  to  defer  his  lectures  for  a  fortnight, 
merely  because  he  had  not  money  to  defray  the  ne- 
cessary expence  of  advertisements.  This  circum- 
stance, however,  taught  him  the  necessity  of  being 
more  reserved,  in  this  respect  in  future. 

In  i747,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  cor- 
poration of  surgeons  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  soon  after  the  close  of  his  lecturers,  he  set 
out. in  company  with  his  pupil,  Mr.  James  Douglas, 
on  a  tour  through  Holland  to  Paris.  His  lectures 
suffered  no  interruption  by  his  journey,  as  he  return- 
ed to  England  soon  enough  to  prepare  for  his  winter 
course,  which  began  about  the  usual  time.  At  first 
he  practised  both  surgery  and  midwifery,  but  to  the 
former  of  these  he  had  always  an  aversion.  His 
patron,  Dr.  James  Douglas,  had  acquired  consider- 
able reputation  in  midwifery,  and  this  probably  in- 
duced Mr.  Hunter  to  direct  his  views  chiefly  to  the 
same  line  of  practice.  His  being  elected  one  of  the 
surgeon  men-midwives,  first  to  the  Middlesex,  and 
soon  afterwards  to  the  British  lying-in  hospital,  as- 
sisted in  bringing  him  forward  in  this  branch  of  his 
profession. 
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In  1750,  be  seems  to  have  entirely  relinquished 
his  views  in  surgery,  as,  in  tiiat  year  he  obtained  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  tYorn  the  university  of  Glasgow, 
and  began  to  practise  as  a  physician.  In  1755,  on 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Lavard,  one  of  the  physicians 
of  the  British  lying-in-hospital,  we  find  the  gover- 
nors of  that  institution,  voting  their  thanks  to  Dr. 
Hunter  for  the  services  he  had  done  the  hospital, 
and  for  his  continuing  in  it  as  one  of  the  physicians  ; 
so  that  he  seems  to  have  been  established  in  this  of- 
fice without  the  usual  form  of  an  election.  The  year 
following  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  and  soon  afterwards  elected 
a  member  of  the  Medical  Society.  His  "  History  of 
an  Aneurism  of  the  Aorta,"  appears  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  their  "  Observations  and  Enquiries,"  pub- 
lished in  1757. 

In  the  year  1762,  we  find  him  warmly  engaged  in 
controversy,  supporting  his  claim  to  different  ana- 
tomical controverses,  in  a  work  entitled  "  Medical 
Commentaries,"  the  style  of  which  is  correct  and 
spirited.  In  the  same  year,  when  the  queen  became 
pregnant,  Dr.  Hunter  was  consulted  ;  and  soon  after 
he  was  honoured  with  the  appointment  of  physician 
extraordinary  to  her  majesty.  About  this  time  his 
avacations  were  so -numerous,  that  he  became  desir- 
ous of  lessening  his  fatigue,  and  having  noticed  the 
ingenuity  and  assiduous  application  of  the  late  Sir 
William  Hewson  F.  R.  S.  who  was  then  one  of  his 
pupils,  he  engaged  him  first  as  an  assistant  and  af- 
terwards as  a  partner  in  his  lectures.  This  connec- 
tion continued  till  1770,  when  some  disputes  hap- 
pened, which  terminated  in  a  separation.  Mr.  Hew- 
son was  succeeded  in  the  partnership  by  Mr.  Cruck- 
shank,  whose  anatomical  abilities  are  deservedly 
respected. 

In  1767,  Dr^  Hunter  was  elected  F.  R.  S.  and  in 
the  year  following  a  fellow  of  the  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety. About  the  same  time,  upon  the  institution  of 
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the  Ivoyal  Academy  of  arts,  he  was  also  appointed, 
by  his  majesty  to  the  oflice  of  professor  of  anatomy. 
This  appointment  opened  a  new  field  for  his  abilities, 
and  he  engaged  in  it,  as  he  did  in  every  other  pur- 
suit of  his  life,  with  unahating  zeal.  He  now 
adapted  his  anatomical  knowledge  to  objects  of 
painting  arid  sculpture,  and  the  novelty  and  justness 
of  his  observations  proved  at  once  the  readiness  and 
extent  of  his  genius.  In  January  3  1781,  he  was 
unanimously  elected  to  succeed  the  late  Dr0 
John  Fothergil),  as  president  of  the  society  of  phy- 
sicians of  London.  But  as  his  name  and  talents 
were  now  known  and  respected  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  so  the  honours  conferred  on  him  were  not 
limited  to  his  own  country.  The  Royal  Medical 
Society  of  Paris,  elected  him  as  one  of  their  foreign 
associates  ;  and,  in  1782,  he  received  a  similar  mark 
of  distinction  from  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  that  city. 

The  most  splendid  of  Dr.  Hunter's  medical  publica- 
tions,  was  st  The   anatomy   of  the   Human    Gravid 
Uterus.'1     The  appearance  of  this  work,  which  had 
been  begun  so  early  as  the  year  1751,  at  which  time 
ten  of  the   thirty  four  plates  it  contains,  were  com- 
pleted,  was  retarded  till  the  year  1775,  only  by  the 
author's  desire  of  sending   it  into  the  world,   with 
fewer  imperfections.     In    his   preface  to   this   great 
work,  we  find  the  author  very  candidly  acknowledg- 
ing, that,  in  most  of  the  dissections  he  had  been  as* 
sisted  by  his  brother  Dr.  John  Hunter,  "  whose  ac- 
curacy" he  adds,  "in  anatomical  researches  is  so  well 
known,  that   to  omit    this    opportunity  of  thanking 
him,  for  that  assistance,  would  be  in  some  measure 
to  disregard  the  future  reputation  of  the  work  itself. 
H  •,  likewise,  confesses  his  obligations  to  the  ingeni- 
ous artists,  who  made  the  drawings  and  engraving^, 
"  but  particularly  to  Mr.  Strange,  not  only,  tor  having 
by  his  hand,  secured  a  sort  of  immortality  to  two  of 
the  plates,  but  for  having  given  his  advice  and  assist- 
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ance  in  every  part  with  a  steady  and  disinterested 
friendship/'     Amongst   Dr.   Hunter'*  papers,    were,, 
likewise,  found  two  introductory  letters,  which  are 
written  out  so  fairly,  and  with  such  accuracy,- that  he 
probably  intended  no  further  cerreahn  of  them,  be- 
fore  they   should    be  given   to   the    world.     Besides 
these  manuscripts  he  also  left  behind  him  a  consider- 
able number  of  cases  of  dissection      The  same  year, 
in  which  the  Tables  of  the  Gravid  Uterus  made  their 
appearance,  Dr.  Hunter  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  "  An  Essay  on  the  Origin   of  the   Venereal 
Disease."     In  these  papers   he  attempted   to  prove, 
that    this   dreadful  malady    was    not   brought    from- 
America  to  Europe  by  the  crew  of  €<  lu  rbus,  ashad 
been  commonly  supposed  ;  although  it  made  its  first 
appearance  about  that  penod.     After  this  paper  bad- 
been  ivad  to  the  Royal  Society,  Dr.  Hunter,  in  a  ceo*- 
versation  with  the  rate  dr.  Musgrave,  was  convinced^ 
that  the  testimony,,  on  which  he  placed  his  chief  de- 
pendance   was  of  less  weight,  than  he  had   at  first 
Imagined,  as  manv  of  Martvr's  letters  afford  ihe  mosfc 
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convincing  proofs  of  their  having  been  written  a  con* 
siderable  time  after  the  period  of  their  dates-.  He* 
therefore,  very  properly  laid  aside  his  intention  of 
giving  his  essay  to  the  public.  His  next  publication 
was  his  "  Reflections  on  the  Section  of  the  Symphy- 
sis  Pubis,"  which  appeared  hi  1778. 

We  must  now  go  back  a  iittle  into  the  order  of 
time,  to  describe  the  origin-nnd  progress  of  Dr.  Hun- 
ter's museum,  without  some  account  of  which  the 
history  of  his  life  would  be  very  incomplete. 

When  he  began  to  practice  midwifery,  foe  was  de- 
sirous of  acquiring  a  fortune  sufficient  to  place  him 
in  easy  and  independent  circumstances.  Before  many* 
years  had  elapsed,  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  a 
sum,  adequate  to  his  wishes  in  this  respect ;  and  this 
lie  set  apart  as  a  resource  of  which  he  might  avail 
himself,  whenever  age  or  in&rmities  should  oblige 
him  to  retire  from  business*  After  he  had  obtained 


this  competency,  as  his  wealth  continued  to  accumu- 
late, he  formed  the  laudable  design  of  engaging  in. 
some  scheme  of  public  utility,  and,  at  first,  had  it  in 
contemplati-  n,  to  found  an.  anatomical  school  in  Ed- 
inburgh. For  this  purpose,  about  the  year  1765, 
during  the  administration  or  Mr.  Grehville,  he  pre- 
sented a  memorial  to  that  minister  in  which  he  re- 
quested the  grant  of  a  piece  of  ground  for  the  site 
of  an  anatomical  theatre.  Dr.  Hunter  undertook  to 
expend  Sl,O80  dollars  on  the  building,  and  to  endow 
a  professorship  of  anatomy  in  perpetuity.  This 
Scheme  did  not  meet  with  the  reception  it  deserved* 
For  ministers  had  other  things  to  attend  to,  and  Dr. 
Hunter^  letter  was  buried  among  a  multiplicity  of 
silly  negotiations,  or  the  bustle  of  contested  elec- 
tions. 

Conscious  of  the  eminence,  on  which  he  stood3 
which  placed  him  as  a  benefactor  to  mankind,  far 
above  courtiers  or  kings,  he  took  fire  at  the  treatment, 
addressed  the  secretary  in  manly,  bold,  but  respect- 
ful language,,  told  his  lordship,  he  was  not  asking  a 
favour,  but  conferring  one,  and  that  he  would  give  him 
no  farther  trouble  on  the  subject,  being  resolved  to 
rely  rather  on  his  own  private  resources,  than  public 
generosity.  He  accordingly  purchased  a  spot  of 
ground,  in  Great  Wind  Mill  Street,  where  he  erected 
a  spacious  house,  to  which  he  removed  in  1770.  In 
this  building,  besides  a  handsome  amphitheatre,  and 
other  convenient  apartments  tor  his  lectures  and  dis*> 
sections,  rhere  was  one  magnificent  room  fitted  up 
with  gre-t  elegance  and  profusion  as  a  museum.  Of 
the  magnitude  and  value  of  his  anatomical  collec- 
tion, som?  idea  may  be  formed,  when  we  consider  the 
great  length  of  years  he  employed  in  the  making  of 
anarorrca!  preparations  and  in  the  dissection  of  mor- 
bid bodies,  ad-Jed  to  the  eagerness,  with  which'  he 
procured  additions  from  the  difrerent  collections, 
which  w:re,  from  time  to  time,  offered  for  sale  in  the 
metropolis*  His  specimens  of  rare  diseases  were. 
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likewise,  frequently  increased  by  presents  from  his 
medical  friends,  who,  when  any  thing  or  this  sort  oc- 
curred to  them,  very  justly  thought  they  could  not 
dispose  of  it  more  prcperi.y  than  by  placing  it  in  Dr. 
Hunter's  museum..  Speaking  upon  an  acquisition  in 
this  way  in  one  of  his  publications,  he  says,  *•'  I  look 
upon  any  thing  of  this  kind,  which  is  given  to  me, 
as  a  present  to  the  public  ;.  and  consider  myself  as 
thereby  called  upon  to.  serve  the  public  with  more 
diligence." 

Before  his  removal  to  Windmill-street,  he  had  con- 
fined his  collection  chiefly  to  specimens  of  human  and 
comparative  anatomy,  and  of  diseases  ;  but  now  he 
extended  his  views  to  fossils,  and,,  likewise  to  the 
jjr.oisotion  of  polite  literature  and  erudition.  In  a 
short  space  of  time,  he  became  possessed  of  the  most 
magnificent  treasure  of  greek  and  latin  books,  that 
ivas,  perhaps,  ever  accumulated  by  an  individual; 
A  cab;net  of  ancient  medals,  likewise,  greatly  con- 
tributed to.  the  richness  oi  his  museum,  which,  in 
ITS),  received  a  valuable  addition,  of  shells,  corals, 
and  other  curiuus  sul  pets  of  natural  history,  which 
bad  been  collected  by  the  late  worthy  Dr.  FotbergilJ, 
who  gave  directions  by  his  will,  that  his  collection 
ehoulcl.be  appraised  after  his  death,  andthat  Dr.  Hun- 
ter should  have  the  refusal  of  it  at  2220  dollars  un- 
der the  valuation..  Tins  was  accordingly  done,  and 
Dr.  Hunter  purchased  it  for  the  sum  of  53 28  dollars, 
The  fame  of  this  museum  spread  through  Europe. 
Few  foreigners,  distinguished  for  their  learning,  visit- 
ed the  metropolis  without  seeing  it.  Men  of  science 
in  Britain  always  had  easy  access  to  it — considered 
in  a  collective  point  of  view,  it  is,  perhaps>  without 


a  rival. 


Dr.  Hunter,  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and  ia 
possession  of  every  thing,  that  his  reputation  and 
wealth  could  confer,  seemed  now  to  have  attained 
the  summit  of  his  wishes.  But  these  sources  of  gratifi- 
cation were  embittered  by  a  disposition  to  the  gouJ, 
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which  harrassed   him   frequently,  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  notwithstanding  his  very  abstemious 
manner  of  living.     Yet,  notwithstanding  this  valetu- 
dinary slate,  his  ardour  seemed  to  be  unabated.    In 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  was  as  eager  to  acquire 
new  credit,  and  to  secure  the  advantage  of  what  he 
had  before  gained,  as  he  could  have  been  at  the  most 
enterprizing  part  of  his  life.     At  length,  on  Saturday, 
March  15,  1783,  after  having,  for  some  time  experi- 
enced a  sort  of  wandering  gout,  he  complained  of  a 
great  head  ache  and  nausea.     In  this  state  he  went 
to  bed,  and,  for  several  days,    felt    more    pain    than 
usual,  both  in  hia  stomach  and  limbs,    O.i  the  Thurs- 
day fo  lowing,  he  found  himself  so  much  recovered, 
that  he  determined  to  give  the  introductory  lecture  to 
the  operations  of  surgery.     It   was  to  no  purpose, 
that  his  friends  urged  to  him  the  impropriety  of  such 
an  attempt.     He   was  determined  to  make   the   ex- 
periment, and  accordingly  delivered  the  lecture  ;  but 
towards  the  conclusion,  his  strength   was  so  exhaust- 
ed, that  he  fainted  away  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried 
to  bed  by  two  servants.     The   following  night  and 
day,  his  symptoms  were  such  as  indicated  danger  ; 
an  i  on  Saturday  morning,  Mr.  Combe,   who   made 
him  an  early  visit,  was  alarmed  on  being  told  by  Dr. 
Hunter  himself,  that,  during  the:    night,  he   had  cer- 
tainly had   a  paralytic  stroke.     As  neither  his  pulse 
nor  his  speech  were  affected,  and  he   was  able   to 
raise  himself  in  bed,  Mr.  Combe  encouraged  him  to 
hope,  that  he  was  mistaken.     But  the  event  proved 
the  doctor's  idea  of  his  complaint  to  be  but  too  well 
founded  ;  for  he  died   March   SO,  following,  being- 
then  in  his   66th  year.      By  his  will,  the  use  of  his 
museum,  under  the  direction  of  trustees,  devolves  to 
his  nephew,  Mr.  Matthew  Baillie,  and  in  case  of  his 
death,  to  Mr.  Cfuckshank  for  the  term  of  thirty  years, 
after  which  period,  the  whole  collection  is  bequeath- 
ed to  the  university  of  Glasgow. 

Dr.  Hunter  has  been  accused  of  affectation  in  his 
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^  moments,  which  commonly  strip  from  human 
vanity,  every  disguise.  "  Had  I  a  pen,  and  were  I 
able  to  write"  said  the  anatomist  within  half  an  hour 
of  his  death,  "  I  would  describe  how  pleasant  and 
easy  a  thing  it  is  to  die." 

This  circu  instance,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not 
without  an  appearance  of  ostentation  ;  it  seems  as 
if  he  wished  to  exhibit  himself  as  free  from  those 
prejudices  and  fears  so  common,  perhaps  so  salutary, 
to  man,  assailed  by  the  alternate  dangers  of  inordi- 
nate exultation  and  overwhelming  despair.  But,  let 
ti  s  remember,  that  few  men  were  qualified  like  our 
acute  and  indefatigable  professor,  by  philosophy, 
science  and  well  directed  efforts,  to  soar  above  the 
groveling  and  earth  born  ideas  of  the  millions,  who 
seern  born  only  to  die  :  ct  spe.clar.e  solem,  tt  Jruges 
consitmere  natt. 

To  a  man  so  highly  gifted,  who  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  had  been  unremittingly  engaged  in 
^diffusing  useful  knowledge,  or  diminishing  human  ca* 
lamity,  the  king  ot  terrors  must  have  been  deprived 
ot  half  his  powers,  and  his  approach  considered  as 
kind  nature's  signal  of  release  ;  not  so  the  sensualist, 
the  degrader  of  his  species  and  himself,  cut  off  in 
life's  mid-day,  during  an  unvaried  course  of  polluted 
pleasure,  and  sent  to  their  account  with  all  thtir  im- 
perfections on  their  .heads. 

Besides,  expiring  in  the  extreme  of  old  age,  may 
almost  literally  be  denominated  sinking  to  sleep,  lor 
the  seat  of  sensation,  and  the  fountain  of  reason,  are 
almost  dried  up  ;  the  nerves,  those  instruments  of 
action  and  reaction  have  well  nigh  lost  their  tone  and 
irritability,  and  the  candle  of  life  is  finally  burnt  to  the 
socket* 


HUNTER,  (JDHN  F.  R.  S.)  surgeon  general  to 
the  British  army  was  brother  to  the  preceding  Dr. 
William  Hunter,  and  eight  years  younger.  In  his  car* 
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ly  tife,  tie  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  carpenter,  in 
which  situation,  had  it  not  been  for  the  uncommon 
exertions  of  his  genius,  he  would  probably  have 
passed  through  life  unknown  and  unnoticed,  ft 
was,  however,  his  fortune,  to  rise  to  a  rank  in  his  pro* 
fession  scarce  ever  remembered,  that  of  an  acknow- 
ledged superiority  over  the  most  eminent  of  his  rivals* 
Mr.  Hunter  may  be  truly  said  to  have  been  an  honour 
to  his  profession  and  to  his  country.  His  deep  know- 
ledge  in  both  speculative  and  practical  surgerv,  has 
Ions:  been  known  and  admired,  whether  considered 

O 

as  to  the  efficacy  of  its  operations,  or  the  sensibility 

of  its  effects.     As  a  man  of  letters,  independent  of 
^  i 

his  profound  scientific  studies,  he  fead  traced  the 
practice  of  surgery  to  the  earliest  ages.  He  ivas 
well  acquainted  with  every  practitioner  mentioned  by 
Pliny ;  with  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  who 
had  written  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  with  every  mo- 
dern writer  who  had  contributed  to  the  perfection  of 
the  art.  His  own  publications  will  be  his  monu- 
ments. His  anatomical  researches  were  various, 
persevering  and  successful  ;  the  offices,  uses,  situa- 
tion or  comn  inication  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
human  structure,  no  man  was  better  acquainted  with* 
In  short,  his  labours  may  be  considered  as  a  basis,  on 
which  the  whole  great  art  of  physic  may  securely 
rest. 

Hi3  "Comparative  Anatomy1'  intended  to  be  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  was  many  years  since,  said  to  be 
in  a  forward  state,  by  those,  who  had  been  gratified 
with  the  sight  of  parts  of  it,  and  had  an  opportunity 
of  knowing  his  labourious  and  extensive  researches 
upon  the  subject.  Among  the  persons  most  interest- 
ed in  its  appearance  must  be  the  disciples  of  Lavater* 
whose  system,  existing  hitherto,  but  in  the  concep- 
tion of  his  followers,  and  communicable  by  definiti- 
ons, which  depend  upon  the  fancy  of  the  hearer,  may 
acquire  certainty  from  his  proofs,  and,  at  length,  be 
received  into  the  classes  of  demonstrable  knowledge. 
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Every  particular  is  interesting  with  respect  to  the 
loss  of  so  valuable  a  man.  He  had,  for  some  years, 
been  subject  to  spasms  ;  on  account  of  which,  ha 
was  cautioned  not  to  indulge,  in  any  violence  or  bud- 
ness  of  speech.  Upon  some  occasions,  in  which  he 
was  too  warmly,  but  worthily  interested,  he  neglect- 
ed the  warning  which  his  own  skill  had  approved, 
and  was  seized  with  a  spasm,  which  occasioned  al- 
most an  immediate  death,  October  16,  1793, 


HUSS,  'JoHNv  a  celebrated  di/ine  and  msrtyr  was 
born  in  a  little  village  in  Bohemia,  called  Hussenitz 
about  the  year  1376;  and  lived  at  Prague,  in  the 
highest  reputation,  both  on  account  of  the  sanctity  of 
his  manners  and  the  purity  of  his  doctrine.  About 
the  year  140O,  he  began  to  preach  and  write  with 
great  Zeal  against  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  succeeded  so  far  that  the  saie  of  indul- 
gences began  greatly  to  decrease  amongst  the  Bohe- 
mians. On  this  the  Pope's  party  became  greatly 
alarmed  and  began  to  exclaim,  there  would  soon  be 
an  end  of  religion,  if  measures  were  not  taken  to  op- 
pose the  restless  spirit  of  the  Hussites.  With  a  view, 
therefore,  of  stopping  this  evil,  Subinco,  the  archbi- 
shop of  Prague  issued  forth  two  mandates  in  1 408  ; 
one,  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  universitv,  by 
v»hkh  th<jy  were  ordered  to  bring  together  all  Wick- 
lifFs  writings,  v/ith  which  Muss  was  greatly  enamour- 
ed and  to  burn  such  of  them  as  were  found  to  con- 
tain any  thing  erroneous  or  heretical :  the  other  to  all 
curates  and  ministers  commanding  them  to  teach  the 
people,  that,  after  the  consecration  of  the  elements, 
in  the  holy  sacrament,  there  remained  nothing,  but 
the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  und.er  the  appear- 
ance of  bread  and  wine.  Huss,  whose  credit  in  the 
uni'verity  was  very  great,  found  no  difficulty  in  per- 
suading many  of  the  members  of  the  unreasonable- 
ness and  absurdity  of  these  mandates,  inconsequence 
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of  which  they  appealed  to  Gregory  XIII.  and  the 
archbishop  Subinco  was  summoned  to  Rome.  But, 
on  his  acquainting  the  Pope,  that  the  opinions  of 
Wickliff  were  making  a  rapid  progress  in  Bohemia, 
a  bull  was  granted  him  for  the  suppression  of  all 
such  opinions  in  his  province.  By  virtue  of  this  bull, 
Subinco  condemned  the  writings  of  Wickliff,  and 
proceeded  against  four  doctors,  who  had  not  compli- 
ed with  his  mandate,  in  bringing  in  their  copies. 
Huss  and  others,  who  were  involved  in  this  sentence, 
protested  against  the  proceedings  of  the  archbishop, 
and  appealed  from  him  a  second  time  in  14-1O. — • 
The  matter  was  then  brought  before  Pope  Johri 
XXIII.  who  ordered  Huss,  to  appear  in  person,  at 
the  court  of  Rome  and  gave  a  special  commission  to 
cardinal  Colonna  to  cite  him.  Huss,  however,  un- 
der the  protection  of  Winceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia, 
did  not  appear,  but  sent  three  deputies  to  excuse  his 
absence,  and  to  answer  all,  which  should  be  alledged 
against  him.  Co'onna  paid  no  regard  to  the  deputies, 
nor  to  any  defence  they  could  make  ;  but  declared 
Huss  guilty  of  contumacy  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
excommunicated  him  for  it.  Upon  this,  the  deputies 
appealed  from  the  cardinal  to  the  pope,  who  com- 
missioned four  other  cardinals  to  examine  into  the 
affair.  These,  however,  were  so  far  from  reversing 
the  decision  of  Colonna,  that  they  extended  the 
excommunication,  which  was  formerly  limited  to 
Huss,  to  his  friends  and  followers,  declared  him  ant 
heresiarch,  and  pronounced  an  interdict  against  him. 

All  this  while,  however,  Huss  continued  to  recom- 
mend, in  a  public  manner,  the  writings  of  Wickliff, 
and  to  preach  with  unbounded  zeal,  against  the  usur- 
pations of  the  Romish  church.  In  1413,  tumults 
became  so  frequent  at  Prague,  that  Subinco  prevailed 
on  Winceslaus  to  banish  Huss,  whom  he  represented 
as  the  source  of  all  the  disorders :  still,  however,  the 
confusion  encreased.  The  archbishop  had  then  re- 
course to  Sigismimd  the  emperor,  who  promised  hies 
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to  come  into  Bohemia,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
affairs  of  the  church  ;  but  before  he  could  be  prepar- 
ed for  this  journey,  Subinco  died  in  Hungary.  Aboufc 
this  time,  bulls  were  published  by  John  XXIII.  at 
Prague,  against  Ladislaus  king  of  Naples,  in  whichr 
a  crusade  was  proclaimed  against  that  prince,  and  in- 
dulgencies  promised  toall,  who  would  go  to  the  war. 
This  furnished  Huss,  who  had  returned  to  Prague, 
upon  the  death  of  Subinco,.  with  a  fine  occasion  of 
preaching  against  ifidulgencies  and  crusades,  and  of 
refuting  those  bulls :  and  the  people  were  so  inflamed 
with  his  preaching  that  they  declared  pope  John  to 
be  the  Antichrist  Upon  this,  some  of  the  ring-lead- 
ers among  the  Hussites,  were  seized  and  imprisoned., 
which  however,  was  not  consented  to  by  the  people, 
till  the  magistrate  had  promised,  that  no  harm  should 
happen  to  the  prisoners,  But  he  did  not  keep  his- 
word  :  they  were  executed  in  prison,  which  the  Hus- 
sites discovering,  took  up  arms  ;.  rescued  their  corpses^ 
and  interred  them  honorably  as  martyrs,  in  the  church 
of  Bethlehem,  of  which  Huss  was  pastor. 

Thus  things  went  on  at  Prague  and  in  Bohemia, 
till  the  council  of  Constance  was  called  :  where  it 
•was  agreed  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  that 
Huss  should  appear,  and  give  an  account  of  himself 
«id  his  doctrine.  The  emperor  promised  for  his  se- 
curity against  any  danger,  and  that  nothing  should 
be  attempted  against  his  person  :  upon  which  he  set 
out,  after  declaring  publicly,,  that  he  was  going  to 
the  council  at  Constance,  to  answer  the  accusations- 
which  were  formed  against  him  ;  and  challenging  alii 
people,  who  had  any  thing  to  except  to  his  life  and 

conversation,  to  do  it  without  delav.     He  made  the 
7  ^ 

same  declarations  in  all  the  towns  through  which  he 
passed,  and  arrived  at  Constance,  November  3,  1414, 
Here  he  was  accused  in  form,  and  a  list  of  his  he- 
retical tenets  laid  before  the  pope  and  the  prelates  of 
the  council.  He  was  summoned  to  appear  the  26th- 
after  his  arrival  ;  and  declared  himself  ready  to. 
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examined,  and  to  be  corrected  by  them,  if  h 
should  be  found  to  have  taught  any  doctrine  worthy 
of  censure*     The  cardinals  soon  after  withdrew,  to 
deliberate  upon  the  most  proper  method  of  proceed- 
ing against  Huss  ;  and  the  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions was,  that  he  should  be  imprisoned.     This  ac- 
cordingly was  done,  notwithstanding  the  emperor's 
parole  for  his  security  ;  nor  were  all  this  prince's  en- 
deavours afterwards  sufficient  to  release  him,  though 
he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost.     Huss  was  tossed 
about  from  prison  to  prison  for  six  whole  months, 
suffering  great  hardships  and  pains  trom  those  who 
had  the  care  of  him  ;  and  at  last  was  condemned  of 
heresy  by  the  council,  in  his  absence  and  without  a 
hearing,  for  maintaining,  that  the  Eucharist  ought  to 
be  administered  to  the  people  in  both  kinds.     The 
emperor,  in  the  meantime,  complained  heavily  of  the 
contempt  that  was  shewn  to  himself,  and  of  the  usage 
that  was  shewn  to  Huss  ;  insisting,  that  Huss  ought 
to  be  allowed  a  fair  and  public  hearing.     Therefore, 
on  the  5th  and  7th  of  June  14-15,  he  was  brought 
before  the  council  and  permitted  to  say  what  he  could 
in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  doctrines  ;  but  every 
thing  was   carried   on  with   noise  and  tumult,  and 
Huss  soon  given  to  understand,  that  they  were  not 
disposed   to  hear  any  thing  from  him,    but  a  recan- 
tation of  his  errors  :  which  however  he  absolutely 
refused,  and  was  ordered  back  to  prison.     July  6th, 
he  was  brought  again  before  the  council  ;  where  he 
was  condemned  of  heresy,  and  ordered  to  be  burnt. 
The  ceremony  of  his  execution   was  this.:  he  was 
first  stripped  of  his  sacerdotal  vestments  by  bishops 
nominated  for  that  purpose  ;  next  he  was  formally 
deprived  of  his  university  degrees  ;  then  he  had  a 
paper  crown  put  upon  his  head,  painted  round  with 
devils,  and  the  word  Heresiarch  inscribed   in  great 
letters  ;  after  which  he  was  delivered  over  to  the  magis- 
trate, who  burnt  him  alive,  after  having  first  burnt  his 
books  at  the  door  of  the  church,     He  died  with  great 
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firmness  and  resolution  ;  and  his  ashes  were  afterwards 
gathered  up  and  thrown  into  the  Rhine.  His  writ- 
ings, very  numerous  and  very  learned,  were  collected 
into  a  body,  when  printing  began. 


HUTCHINS,  (THOMAS)  late  geographer  general 

of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Monmouth  coun- 

ty, New  Jersey  ;  but,  with   the   precise  time  of  his 

birth,  we  are   uncertain.     His  parents  dying   while 

he  was  young,  an  unconquerable  diffidence  and  mo- 

desty would  not  permit  him  to  apply  for  protection  to 

his  relations,  who  lived,  at  that  time,  in  easy  cir- 

cumstances,  in  New-York,  and  would    have  been 

ready  to  assist  him.      He  rather  chose  to  seek  some 

business,  and   accordingly,   before  he  was  sixteen 

years,  went  to  the  western  country,  where  he  was 

soon  appointed  an  ensign,  and  pay-master-general  to 

the  forces.      After  some   time,  he  became  deputy- 

engineer,    and  soon    distinguished   himself    at   Fort 

Pitt,  the  plan  of  which  he  laid  out,  and  which  was 

executed  under  his  command,  by  order  of  general 

Bouquet,    an    account   of   whose    transactions   was 

drawn  up  and  published  by  him  in  Philadelphia,  in 

1765. 

He  afterwards  lived  a  number  of  years  in  Louisia,- 
na,  during  which  time  the  accurate  observations  and 
remarks  made  on  the  country  in  general,  the  rivers, 
harbours,  See.  and  the  manners  of  the  people,  are 
sufficiently  shewn  in  the  description,  which  he  pub* 
lished  in  1784,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Historical 
Narrative,  and  Topographical  Description  of  Louisi- 
ana and  West  Florida."  After  a  variety  of  battles 
vith  the  Indians,  while  he  was  with  the  army  in 
West  Florida,  he  rose,  solely  by  merit,  to  a  captain's 
commission,  and  would  no  doubt  have  been,  speedi- 
ly promoted  to  a  higher  grade,  had  not  his  /love  fcr 
America  obliged  him  to  quit  the  service. 
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Being  in  London,  when  the  war  broke  out  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  he  remained 
there  till  1779  ,  when  he  published  his  map  together 
•with  an  explanatory  pamphlet.  His  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  the  United  States,  made  him  refuse  a  very 
profitable  employment,  which  was  then  offered  to 
him.  He,  at  the  same  time,  begged  permission  to 
sell  his  commission  in  the  British  army  ;  hut  this  re- 
quest was  not  complied  with.  His  abiding  steadily 
in  his  resolution  not  to  take  up  arms  against  his  na- 
tive country  was  probably  the  cause  of  the  many 
misfortunes  he  met  with,  and  the  ill  treatment  he 
received  from  an  obstinate  and  blindfold  adminis- 
t  ration. 

For  holding  a  supposed  correspondence  with  Dr, 
Franklin,  who  was  then  the  American  Ambassador 
at  the  court  of  France,  he  was  thrown  into  a  dun- 
geon, his  papers  seized  and  he  lost  upwards  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  one  day.  After  lying  six  weeks 
in  this  horrid  confinement,  during  which  time,  no  ray 
of  light  was  admitted  into  his  cell,  and  having  un- 
dergone a  long  examination  before  Lords  Amherst 
and  Sandwich,  and  the  rest  of  the  execrable  junto, 
which,  at  that  time,  ruled  with  unlimited  sway,  he 
was  liberated  :  and,  having  resigned  his  commission, 
he  passed  over  into  France,  where  he  staid  some 
time  to  recruit  the  debilitated  state  of  his  body,  He 
then  saited  from  L'Orient  to  Charleston,  where  he 
joined  the  Southern  army  under  Gen.  Greene.  Here, 
however,  he  had  little  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his 
military  talents,  as  the  peace  ensued  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  America.  Soon  after  this,  he  was  appointed 
geographer  general  to  the  United  States,  which  em- 
ployment he  held  till  his  death,  which  happened  at 
Pittsburgh,  April  20th,  1788. 

To  the  assistance,  which  Dr.  Morse  received  from 
the  Geographical  remarks  of  this  gentleman,  some 
share  of  the  merit  of  the  American  Gazeteer  may  be 
justly  attributed  -3  and  this  the  Dr,  very  handsomely 
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acknowledges,  in  his  preface  to  that  useful  work. 
**  Soon  after"  says  he,  "  the  plan  of  this  work  was 
conceived,  and  some  little  progress  made  in  collec- 
ting materials  for  its  accomplishment,  the  author  was 
informed,  that  Capt.  Thomas  Hutchins,  then  Geo- 
grapher General  of  the  United  States,  contemplated 
a  work  of  the  same  kind  :  to  him,  as  being  from  the 
nature  of  his  office,  far  more  competent  to  the  task, 
he  cheerfully  resigned  his  pretensions  and  made  him 
a  tender  of  all  the  materials  he  had  collected.  But 
with  a  kindness  and  generosity,  which  flowed  natu- 
rally from  his  amiable  and  noble  mind,  Capt.  Hutch- 
ins  declined  the  offer,  relinquished  his  design  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  author  all  the  collections  he  had 
made,  together  with  his  maps  and  explanatory  pam- 
phlets, which  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  enrich 
this  work." 

Capt.  Hutchins  was  esteemed  and  beloved  by  all, 
who  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  him.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  piety  and  charity,  a  complacency 
cf  temper,  patience  and  resignation  under  sickness, 
and  an  universal  benevolence,  which  so  eminently 
distinguished  him,  that  all  join  in  declaring  him  to 
have  been  "  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  was 
DO  guile." 


HUTCH  INSON,  (JOHN)  an  English  author,  whose 
writings  have  made  no  small  noise  in  the  learned 
world  ;  was  born  at  Spennytharn  in  Yorkshire,  in 
1674.  His  father  had  but  a  slender  income,  and  de- 
termined to  qualify  his  son  for  a  stewardship  to  some 
nobleman.  After  receiving  such  learning  as  the  place 
afforded,  the  remaining  part  of  his  education  was  fin- 
ished by  a  gentleman  that  boarded  with  his  father, 
who  instructed  him,  not  only  in  such  parts  of  the  ma- 
thematics as  were  immediately  connected  with  his 
destined  employment,  but  in  every  branch  cf  that  sci* 


ence,  and  at  the  same  time  furnished  him  with  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  writings  of  antiquity.  At 
nineteen  he  went  to  be  steward  of  the  Earl  of  Scar- 
borough, and  soon  after  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset. — 
About  1700  he  was  called  to  London,  to  manage  a 
Lawsuit  of  consequence  between  the  Duke  and  an- 
other nobleman  ;  and  during  his  attendance  in  town, 
contracted  an  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Woodward, 
who  was  physician  to  the  Duke  his  employer.  Between 
1702  and  1706  his  business  carried  him  into  several 
parts  of  England  and  Wales,  where  he  made  many 
observations,  which  he  published  in  a  little  pam- 
phlet, entitled,  "  Observations  made  by  J.  H.  mostly 
in  the  year  1706." 

During  his  travels,  he  employed  himself  in  collect- 
ing fossils  ;  and  we  are  told,  that  the  large  and  noble 
collection  which  Woodward  bequeathed  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  was  actually  made  by  him. — 

He  is  said  to  have  put  his  collection  into  Wood- 
ward's hands,  with  observations  on  them,  which 
Woodward  was  to  digest  and  publish  with  farther 
observations  of  his  own ;  but  putting  him  off  with 
excuses,  when  from  time  to  time  he  solicited  him  a- 
bout  his  work,  he  suggested  to  Hutchinson  unfavor- 
able notions  of  his  intention.  On  this  Hutchinson 
resolved  to  wait  no  longer,  but  to  trust  his  own  pen  ^ 
and  that  he  might  be  more  at  leisure  to  prosecute  his 
studies,  he  begged  leave  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  to 
quit  his  service,  The  Duke  not  only  granted  his 
suit,  but  made  him  his  riding  purveyor,  being  at  that 
time  master  of  the  horse  to  George  I.  As  there  is  a 
good  house  in  the  Mews  belonging  to  the  office  of 
purveyor,  and  a  fixed  salary  of  888  Dols  per  ann.  Hut- 
chinson's  situation  and  circumstances  were  quite  a- 
greeable  to  his  mind  ;  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  a 
studious  and  sedentary  life.  In  1724,  our  author 
published  the  first  part  of  his  "  Moses's  Principia  ;" 
and  in  1727  the  second  part.  From  this  time  to  his 
death,  he  continued  publishing  a  volume  every  year, 
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or  every  other  year  ;  which  with  the  MSS.  he  left  be* 
hind  him,  were  published  in  1748  in  12  vols  8vo.  — 
He  died  Aug.  28th,  1737. 


HYDE,  (SiR  THOMAS)  a  most  learned  writer, 
was  son  of  Mr.  Ralph  Hyde,  a  clergyman  of  Shrop- 
shire, in  England,  and  born  June  29,  1636.  Hav- 
ing from  his  youth  a  strong  inclination  for  the  oriental 
languages,  he  studied  them  first  under  his  father  9 
and  afterwards  in  1652,  being  admitted  to  King's 
College  in  Cambridge,  he  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Abraham  Wheeler,  who,  being  an  admirable 
linguist,  encouraged  him  to  prosecute  his  study  of 
them  there,  and  afterwards  recommended  him  to 
Walton,  Bishop  of  Chester,  a$  a  person  capable  of 
helping  him  in  the  Polyglott  Bible,  in  which  work  he 
was  then  engaged. 

In  1958  he  was  admitted  member  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  was  soon  after  made  Hebrew 
Reader.  In  1659  he  was  created  M.  A.  and  soon 
after  made. under  keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library,  in 
which  ^.iTrdloyrnent  he  behaved  so  well  that  when 
the  oh.o^*  af  head  keeper  became  vacant,  he  was 
elected  £&  it  with  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the 
university.  In  1665  he  published  a  Latin  transla- 
tion from  the  Persian  ofUlugh  Beig's,  "Observations 
on  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  fixed  stars,"  with 
notes.  About  this  time  Hyde  became  known  to  Mr, 
Boyle,  to  whom  he  was  very  useful,  in  communica- 
ting from  Oriental  writers  several  particulars  relating- 
to  Chemistry,  Physic,  and  Natural  History.  In  1666 
he  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Salis- 
bury. In  1674  he  published  "A  catalogue  of  the 
books  in  the  Bodleian  library/'  In  1678  he  was 
made  Arch-Deacon  of  Gloucester,  and  in  1682  took 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  In  Dec.  1691  he  was  elected 
Arabic  Professor,  and  the  same  year  published  the 
"  Itinera  Mundi,"  of  Abraham  Peritsol,  a  very  learn- 
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ed  Jew.  In  1698  he  published  his  "  De  Ladis  Ori- 
entalibas  libri  duo;"  a  work,  which  is  held  at  pres- 
ent in  very  high  esteem.  In  1697,  he  became  regi- 
us  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
and  three  years  afterwards  had  ready  for  the  press,  an, 
excellent  work  on  a  subject  very  little  known  even 
to  the  learned  themselves,  "  The  Religion  of  the  an- 
cient Janisaries  :"  this  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1700, 
in  4to.  containiug  556  pages,  and  is  now  become 
exceeding  scarce  and  dear.  He  published  many 
others,  and  hid  many  more  ready  for  the  press;  but 
the  study  of  Oriental  literature  was  at  that  time  over- 
looked, or  rather  the  worth  of  it  was  not  sufficiently, 
understood  ;  consequently,  this  learned  man's  abili- 
ties were  neglected  till  it  was  too  late,  and  the  loss  has 
eversince  been  deservedly  regretted.  In  April  1701,  he 
resigned  the  office  of  head  keeper  of  the  Bodleian  li- 
brary, on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmities,  and  died 
Feb  1702,  at  his  lodgings  in  Christ  Church,  in  his 
67th  year.  During  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  Jarnes 
II.  and  William  III.  he  had  occupied  the  post  of 
Interpreter  and  Secretary  in  the  Oriental  languages; 
and3  in  the  course  of  this  employment,  made  him- 
self surprisingly  acquainted  with  the  policy,  cere* 
monies  and  customs  of  the  Oriental  nations. 


HUTTEN,  (ULRICDE)  a  gentleman  of  Franco- 
nia,  in  Germany,  of  uncommon  parts  and  learning, 
was  born  in  1488,  He  was  sent  to  the  abbe  of  Fal~ 
de,  at  eleven  years  of  age,  and  took  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  at  eighteen,  at  Frankfort,  on  the  Oder.  His 
father,  however,  thinking  the  pursuit  of  literature 
unworthy  of  persons  of  exalted  birth,  would  not  af- 
ford his  son  the  necessary  supplies  for  a  life  of  study. 
He  wished  him  to  apply  himself  to  the  civil  law,  but 
Hutten  had  no  inclination  for  that  kind  of  study,  and 
it  was  merely  to  oblige  his  father  that  he  went  to  Pa- 
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via  in  1511,  where  he  stayed  but  a  littl*  time,  that 
city  being  besieged  and  plundered  by  the  S^iss,  and 
himself  taken  prisoner.  He  returned  afterwards  to 
Germany,  where,  contrary  to  his  father's  wishes,  he 
began  again  to  apply  himself  to  literature.  His  first 
publications  were  some  pieces  of  poetry,  which  were 
greatly  admired.  He  travelled  to  various  places, 
among  the  rest,  to  Bohemia  and  Moravia;  and  wait- 
ing on  the  bishop  of  Olmurz,  in  a  very  poor  condi- 
tion, that  prelate  presented  him  with  a  horse,  and 
gave  h:m  money  to  purtue  his  journey.  The  corres- 
pondence he  held  with  the  famous  Erasmus,  of  Rot- 
terdam, v\as  of  great  advantage  to  him,  and  pro- 
cured him  respect  from  all  the  literati  in  Italy,  and 
especially  at  Venice. 

At  his  return  to  Germany  in  1516,  the  emperor 
bestowed  on  him  the  Poetical  crown.  He  was  of  a 
very  military  make  and  had  given  many  proofs  of  cou- 
rage, as  well  in  the  wars  as  in  private  rencounters* 
He  had  a  cousin  John  de  Hutten  who  was  Court- 
Marshal  to  Ulric  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  and  was 
murdered  by  that  Prince  in  1515  for  the  sake  of  his 
•wife,  whom  the  Duke  enjoyed  afterwards  as  a  mis- 
tress. Our  poet  and  soldier  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
it,  breathed  nothing  but  resentment.  Having  no  op- 
portunity of  shewing  it  with  his  sword,  he  fell  to 
xvork  with  his  pen,  and  wrroie  several  pieces  in  the 
form  of  Dialogues,  Orations,  Poems,  and  Letters,  a 
collection  of  which  was  printed  in  the  Castle  of  Meek- 
elburg,in  13 19. 

Jn  1518  he  went  to  Mentz,  and  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Elector  Albert,  whom  he  aitejnded  to  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg.  At  this  Diet,  articles  were  exhi- 
bited against  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  on  which  oc- 
casion the  murder  of  John  de  Hutten  was  not  forgot  -, 
and  a  league  was  formed  against  him.  Our  Hutten 
served  in  this  war  with  great  pleasure  ;  but  was  soon 
disgusted  with  a  military  life,  and  grew  hungry  af- 
ter his  studies  and  retirement* 
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Luther's  cause,  which  he  believed  to  be  a  very 
good  one,  he  joined  with  great  warmth  ;  and  pub- 
lished Leo  the  Xth's  Ball  against  Luther  in  1520, 
with  interlinearv  and  marginal  glosses,  in  which  that 

*~v  * 

Pope  was  made  the  object  of  the  strongest  ridicule. 
The  freedom  with  which  he  wrote  against  the  irregu- 
larities and  disorders  of  the  court  of  Rome,  exaspe- 
rated Leo  in  the  highest  degree ,  and  induced  him 
to  command  the  Elector  of  Mentz  £o  send  him  tp 
Rome,  bound  hand  and  foot*  which  however  the  Elec- 
tor did  not  do,  but  suffered  him  to  depart  in  peace. 
Hutten  then  withdrew  to  Brabant,  and  xvas  at  the 
court  of  the  Emperor  Chiries  the  Vth.  whence  he 
retired  to  Ebernburg,  where  he  was  protected  by 
Francis  deSiekingen>  Luther's  great  friend  and  guar- 
dian :  from  whence  he  wrote  in  1520  his  complaint 
to  the  Emperor,  to  the  Electors  of  Mentz  and  Saxo- 
ny, and  to  all  the  States  of  Germany,  against  the  at- 
tempts which  the  Pope's  emissaries  made  against  him. 
During  his  stay  at  Ebernburg,  he  performed  a  very- 
generous  action  in  regard  to  his  family.  Being  the 
eldest  son,  and  succeeding  to  the  whole  estate,  he 
gave  it  all  up  to  his  brothers.,  and  even  to  prevent 
their  being  involved  in  the  misfortunes  and  disgraces 
which  he  expected,  by  the  suspicions  that  might  be 
entertained  against  them,  he  enjoined  them  not  to. 
remit  him  any  money,  nor  to  hold  the  least  corres- 
pondence with  him.  From  that  time  he  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  the  Lutheran  party,  to  advance 
which,  he  laboured  incessantly  both  by  his  writings- 
and  actions.  We  do  not  know  the  exact  time  when 
he  quitted  the  estate  of  Ebernburg,  but  it  is  certain,, 
that  in  January  1523,  he  left  Basil,  where  he  had 
flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  finding  an  assylum, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  been  exposed  to  great 
dangers.  He  was  forbid  by  his  old  acquaintance 
Erasmus  to  visit  him.  This  provoked  Hutten  to  at- 
tack him  pretty  severely,  and  accordingly  he  pub- 
lished an  "  Expostulate),"  in  1532,  which  chagrined 
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Erasmus  extremely  ;  who  answered  it  however,  the 
same  year,  in  a  very  lively  piece  enntitled,  "  Spanga 
Erasmi  adversus  Adspergines  Hutteni."  Hutten 
would  certainly  have  made  a  reply,  had  he  not  been 
snatched  away  by  death.  He  died  in  an  island  of 
the  Lake  Zurich,  where  he  had  hid  himself  to  be 
safe.  A  collection  of  his  "  Latin  Poems,"  was  pub- 
lished at  Frankfort  in  1533,  12mo.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  great  many  works,  chiefly  satirical,  in  the 
way  cf  dialogue* 


HYDE,  (EDWARD)  Earl  of  Clarendon,  ?.nd  lord 
high  chancellor  of  England   was  'born  in  the  year 
1608.     He  studied  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  applied  to  the  law  in  the  Middle  Temple. 
In  the  year  164O,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, in  which  capacity  he  gave  great  proofs  of  su- 
perior abilities  ;  and  was  employed  in  several  com- 
mittees, to  examine  into  diverse  grievances  ;  but  at 
last  being   dissatisfied  with   the  proceedings  of  the 
house,  he  returned  to  the  king,  and  was  made  chan- 
cellor of  the  exehequer,  a  privy  councillor  and  knight. 
Upon  the  declining  of  the  king's  cause,  he  went  to 
France,  where  after  the  death  of  king  Charles  I.  he 
was  sworn  of  the  privy   council  of  Charles  1 1.     In 
1649,  he   was  sent  ambassador   extraordinary  into 
Spain,  to  apply  for  that  monarch's  assistance  in  the 
recovery  of  his  crown,  but  returned  without  success, 
in  July  1651.     In  1653,  he  was  accused  of  holding 
a  correspondence  with  Cromwell  ;  but  being  declar- 
ed innocent  by  the  king,  he  was  afterwards  made  Se- 
cretary of  State.     More  attempts  were  made  to  ruin 
him  with  the  king,  but  in  vain  ;  for  in  1657  he  was 
made  chancellor  of  England.     Upon  the  restoration, 
as  he  had  been  one  of  the  greatest  sharers  in  his  mas- 
ter's sufferings,  so  he  had  a^  proportionable  share  in 
bis  glory.     Besides  the  post  of  lord  chancellor,,  in 
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which  he  was  confirmed,  he  was  chosen  chancellor 
of  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  soon  after  created  a 
peer  by  the  title  of  baron  Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon. 
Bat  it  is  not  possible  to  stand  many  years  in  a  situ- 
ation so   much  distinguished  as  his  was,  without  be- 
coming the  object  of  envy,  which  created  him  an  host 
of  enemies,  who  both  wished  for  and  attempted  his 
ruin,  and  at  last  effected  it.      Doubtless,  nothing  con- 
tributed more   to  influence  this   passion  against  him, 
than  the  circumstance  of  his  eldest  daughter's  mar- 
riage witn   the   king's  brother,  the  Duke  of  York, 
which  became  public  in  a  few  months  after  the  king's 
return.     She  had  been  one  of  ihe  maids  of  honour  to 
the  Princess  royal  during  the  exile,  when  the  Duke 
fell  in  love   with    her,  and  finding  her  inexorable  to 
his  dishonourable  wishes,  he  at  last  privately  married 
her.     After  their  arrival  in  England,  finding  herself 
pregnant,  she  called  upon  the  Duke  to  acknowledge 
his  marriage,  and  though   he  endeavoured  to  draw 
her  from  claiming  him,  both  by  promises  and  threat- 
cnings,  yet  she  had  the  spirit  and   wisdom  to  avow 
it.     The  king  ordered  some   bishops  and  judges  to 
peruse  the  proofs  of  her  marriage,  and  as  they  report- 
ed, that  it  was  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  gos- 
pel and  the  law  of  England,  he  told  his  brother,  that 
he   must  live  with  her  whom  he  had  rnade  his  wife, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  generously  preserved  the  hon- 
our of  an  excellent  servant,  who  had  not  been  privy 
to  it,  assuring  him,  that  this  accident  should  not  lessen 
the  esteem  and  favour  he  had  for  him. 

During  Lord  Clarendon's  continuance  in  power, 
he  took  care  neither  to  load  the  king's  prerogatives, 
nor  to  encroach  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people.  In 
this  just  conduct,  he  is  said  to  have  been  influenced 
by  the  following  incident,  which  happened  some  years 
before.  When  he  first  began  to  become  eminent  in 
the  law,  he  went  down  to  visit  his  father  in  Wilt- 
shire, who,  one  day,  as  they  were  walking  together 
in  the  fields,  observed  to  him,  that  men  of  his  profes- 
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sion  were  apt  to  stretch  the  prerogative  too  far,  and 
to  injure  liberty  ;  but  charged  him,  it  he  ever  c$me  to 
any  eminence  in  his  profession,  never  to  sacrifice  the 
Jaws  and  liberty  of  his  country  to  his  own  interest, or 
the  will  of  his  prince:  He  repeated  his  advice  twice, 
and  immediately  falling  into  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  died  in 
a  few  hours  :  and  this  circumstance  had  a  lasting  in- 
fluence upon  him. 

The  first  open  attack  upon  him  was  made  by  the 
earl  of  Bristol,  who.  in  1663,  exhibited  against  him 
a  charge  ofr  high  treason  in  the  House  of  Lords. — 
There  had  been  a  long  friend  ship  between  the  chan- 
cellor and  this  nobleman  ;  but  as  they  gradually  fell 
into  different  measures,  both  w'nh  respect  to  religion 
and  politics,  and  the  chancellor  had  refused  a  small 
boon  as  the  earl  took  it  to  be,  which  was  said  to  be 
the  passing  of  a  patent  in  favour  of  a  court  lady,  the 
latter  thought  himself  so  disobliged,  that  he  let  loose 
his  fiery  temper  and  resolved  upon  nothing  but  re- 
venge.  His  accusation,  however,  contained  so  many 
inconsistent  charges,  that  the  prosecution  terminated 
greatly  to  the  chancellor's  honour,  notwithstanding 
which,  his  enemies  advanced  very  considerably  by  it 
in  their  designs  to  make  him  less  gracious  to  his  mas^- 
ter,  less  respected  in  parliament^  and  less  beloved  by 
the  people. 

In  August  1667,  he  was  removed  from  his  office  of 
lord  chancellor,  and  in  November  follow  ing  impeached 
of  high  treason  and  other  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors by  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  which  he 
retired  into  France,  when  an  act  of  banishment  was 
passed  against  him.  He  resided  at  Rouen  in  Nor- 
mandy, and,  dying  there,  9th  Dec.  1673,  his  bcdy 
was  brought  to  England  and  interred  in  Westmin- 
ster abbey.  Anne,  his  eldest  daughter,  was  mar- 
ried, as  we  have  already  observed,  to  the  king's  bro- 
ther, the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  King  James  II. 
by  which  match,  she  became  mother  of  two  daugh- 
ters, Mary  and  Anne,  who  were  successively  queens 
of  England. 
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He  wrote  1  st,  A  History  of  the  rebellion,  3  vols, 
folio.  2d,  A  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  aro 
ther  to  the  Dutchess,  upon  the  occasion  of  their  em- 
bracing the  Romish  religion.  3d,  An  answer  to  Hob- 
bes's  Leviathan.  4th,  A  History  of  the  rebellion  and 
civil  wars  in  Ireland,  octavo.  He  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  several  other  valuable  works. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Granger,  in  his  Biographical  His- 
tory of  England,  observes,  that  "  the  virtue  of  the 
earl  of  Clarendon  was  of  too  stubborn  a  nature  for 
the  age  of  Charles  II.  Could  he  have  been  content, 
says  he,  to  have  enslaved  millions,  he  might  have 
been  more  a  monarch  than  an  unprincefy  king. — - 
But  he  did  not  only  look  upon  himself  as  the  guar- 
dian of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  his  country,  but  had 
also  a  pride  in  his  nature  that  was  above  vice  ;  and 
chose  rather  to  be  a  victim  himself  than  sacrifice  his 
integrity.  He  had  only  one  part  to  act,  which  was 
that  of  an  honest  man.  His  enemies  allowed  them- 
selves a  much  greater  latitude  ;  they  loaded  him  with 
calumnies,  blamed  him  even  for  their  own  errors  and 
misconduct,  and  helped  to  ruin  him  by  such  buffoon- 
ries  as  he  despised.  He  was  a  much  greater,  per- 
haps a  much  happier,  man,  alone,  and  in  exile,  thau 
Charles  II.  upon  the  throne. 

And  the  following  character  of  this  nobleman  is 
given  by  Mr.  Walpole,  "  Sir  Edward  Hyde,"  says  hey 
*c  who  opposed  an  arbitrary  court,  and  embraced  the 
party  of  an  afficted  one,  must  be  allowed  to  have  act- 
ed conscientiously.  A  better  proof  was  his  behav- 
iour on  the  restoration,  when  the  torrent  of  an  infatu- 
ated nation  intreated  the  king  and  his  minister  to  be 
absolute.  Had  Clarendon  sought  nothing  but  pow- 
er, his  power  had  never  ceased.  A  corrupted  court 
and  a  blinded  populace  were  less  the  causes  of  the 
chancellor's  fall  than  an  ungrateful  king,  who  could 
not  pardon  his  lordship's  having  refused  to  accept  for 
him  the  slavery  of  his  country.  Like  justice  herself, 
he  held  the  balance  between  the  necessary  power  of 
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the  supreme  magistrate  and  the  interests  ef  the  peo- 
ple. This  never  dying  obligation  his  cotemporaries 
were  taught  to  overlook  and  clamour  against,  till  they 
removed  the  only  man,  who,  if  he  could,  would  have 
corrected  his  master's  evil  government.  Almost  eve- 
ry virtue  of  a  minister  made  his  character  venerable. 
As  an  historian  he  seems  more  exceptionable.  His 
majesty  and  eloquence,  his  power  of  painting  char- 
acters, and  his  knowledge  of  his  subject,  rank  him  in 
the  first  class  of  writers  :  yet  he  has  both  great  and 
little  faults.  Of  the  latter  his  stories  of  ghosts  and 
omens  are  not  to  be  defended.  His  capital  fault  is 
his  whole  work  being  a  laboured  justification  of  king 
Charles.  If  he  relate  faults,  some  palliating  epithet 
always  slides  in  ;  and  he  has  the  art  of  breaking  his 
darkest  shades  with  gleams  of  light  that  take  off  all 
impression  of  horror.  One  may  pronounce  on  my 
lord  Clarendon,  that  he  acted  for  liberty,  but  wrote 
for  prerogative." 


HYDER  (ALLY)  was  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  the 
son  of  a  person  who  had  served  in  quality  of  governor 
of  a  small  fortress,  to  one  of  the  kings  of  Myscr 
also  father  of  the  late  formidable  Tippoo  Sultan.  He 
is  said  to  have  acquired  the  rudiments  of  war  in  the 
French  camps  ;  and,  in  the  year  1753,  he  distinguish- 
ed himself  as  their  auxiliary,  in  the  plains  of  Tritchin- 
opoly.  About  ten  years  after,  being  then  at  the  head 
of  ths  Mysore  army,  he  dethroned  his  sovereign,  and 
governed  the  kingdom  under  the  title  of  Regent. 
Soon  after  he  extended  his  dominions  on  every  side, 
the  Carnatic  excepted,  until,  at  last,  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a  state,  which  produced  an  annual  revenue 
of  about  eighteen  millions  of  dollars. 

In  the  years  1767,  1768,  and  1769,  Hyder  was 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  English,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  which,  he  discovered  great  skill  and  ability ; 
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for,  making  a  sudden   irruption  into  the  Carriage* 
with  an  army  consisting   principally  of  cavalrv,  he 
came  within  seven  miles  of  Madras,  and  dictated  a 
peace  to  the  government  of  that  place.  B'it,  in  1771, 
Hyder  sustained  a  total  defeat  from  the   Mahrattah 
army,  within  a  few  miles  of  his  capita!;  into  which 
he  escaped  with  great  difficulty,  wirh  a  small   rem- 
nant of  his  army,  and  afterwards  defied  the  attacks 
of  his  numerous  enemies,  who  possessed  neither  the 
skill,  nor  the  ordinary   requisites  for  a  siege.     H& 
waited  in  patience  till  the  enemy,  by  desolating  the 
country,  were  compelled  to  leave  it.     A  few  years  of 
peace  not  only  restored  matters  to  their  former  state, 
but  improved  b-oth  his  revenues  and  army  to  a  degree 
beyond  probability  ;  arid,  at  the  same  time,  the  dis- 
tractions,  which    prevailed  among   the   Mahrattahsp 
enabled  him  to  extend  his  territory  at  their  expence. 
In  1780,  daring  the  ,var  which  was  th^n  carried  on 
between  France  and  Great-Britain,  Hyder  Ally  made 
a  second  irruption  into  the  Carnatic,  at  the  head  of 
100,000  troops,  both  horse  and  foot,  the  very  best  of 
their   kind  that  had   ever  been  disciplined  by  a  na- 
tive of  India.      His  success  in  cutting  to  pieces  Col. 
Baillie's  detachment,  and  the   consequent  retreat  uf 
the  Carnatic  army,  occasioned  the  British  interests  in 
that  quarter,  to  be  given  up  for  lost.     But  Mr.  Has- 
tings, then  governor  general  of  Bengal,  and  the  late 
Sir  Eyre  Coote,  commander  in  chief  of  the  B  :tish 
forces  in  India  thought  otherwise,  and  this  last  oflr  «^r 
soon  put  a  stop  to  the  victorious  progress  of  Hyder 
Ally.     With  a  force  scarcely  exceeding  7000  men,  he 
compelled  that  indefatigable  warrior  to  raise  the  siege 
of  several  fortresses;    and  on  the  1st  ot  July,  178  t, 
he  gained    a  complete   victory  over  hii  vast   army, 
•which  was  said  to  consist  of  150}000  men.     Hyder 
sustained  six  defeats  successively.     That  of  the   7th 
of  June  J 782  was  the  last,  in  which  these  two  great 
commanders  were  destined  to  meet  each  other ;  nor 
was  either  of  them  afterwards  present  at  any  action 
VOL.  III.  No,   19,  P 
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of  importance.  Each  died  a  natural  death  within 
five  months  of  the  other  ;  Hvder  towards  the  end  of 
1782,  and  Coote  in  April  1783. 

HOPKINSON,  (FRANCIS)  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, in.  the  year  1738,  but  with  respect  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his  early  life,  we  have  no  particular  infor- 
mation, only  that  he  studied  law  under  Benjamin 
Chew,  Esq.  then  attorney  general  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Hopkinson  possessed  an  uncommon  share  of 
genius  of  a  peculiar  kind.  He  excelled  in  music  and 
poetry  and  had  some  knowledge  in  painting.  But 
these  arts  were  far  from  monopolizing  all  the  povi  ers 
of  his  mind.  He  was  well  skilled  in  many  practical 
and  useful  sciences,  particularly  in  mathematics  and 
jnatural  philosophy,  and  he  had  a  general  acquain- 
tance with  the  principles  of  anatomy,  chemistry  and 
natural  history.  But  hisjorte  was  humour  and  sa- 
tire, in  both  of  which,  he  was  not  surpassed  by  Lu^ 
cian,  Swift  or  Rabellais.  These  extraordinary  pow- 
ers were  consecrated  to  the  advancement  of  the  in- 
terests  of  patriotism,  virtue  and  science.  It  would 
fill  many  pages  to  mention  his  numerous  publications 
during  the  late  revolution,  all  of  which  are  directed 
to  these  important  objects.  He  began  in  the  year 
1775,  with  a  small  tract,  which  he  entitled  "  A 
Pretty  History,"  in  which  he  exposed  the  tyranny  of 
-Great  Britain,  in  America,  by  a  most  beautiful  Alle- 
gory, and  he  concluded  his  contributions  to  his  coun- 
try, in  this  way,  with  the  history  of  "  The  New 
Hoof,"  a  performance,  which  for  wit,  humour  and 
good  sense,  must  last  as  long  as  the  citizens  of  Ame- 
rica continue  to  admire,,  and  to  be  happy  under  the 
present  national  government  of  the  United  States. 

News-paper  scandal  frequently,  for  months  toge- 
ther, disappeared  or  languished,  after  the  publication 
of  several  of  his  irresistible  satires  upon  that  disgrace- 
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ful  species  of  writing.  He  gave  a  currency  to  a 
thought  or  a  phrase,  in  these  effusions  from  his  pen, 
which  never  failed  to  tear  down  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  frequently  to  turn  the  divided  tides  of 
party  rage,  into  one  general  channel  of  ridicule  and 
contempt. 

Sometimes  he  employed  his  formidable  powers  of 
humour  and  satire  in'exposing  the  formalities  of  tech- 
nical science.  He  entertained  some  ideas  with  re- 
spect  to  the  mode  of  conducting  education,  which 
were  singular.  In  particular,  he  often  ridiculed  ih 
conversation,  the  practice  of  teaching  children  the 
English  language  by  means  of  grammar.  He  con- 
sidered most  of  the  years,  which  are  spent  in  learning- 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  as  lost,  and  he  held 
several  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  are  taught  in 
colleges,  in  greatcontempt.  His  specimen  of  modern 
learning  in  a  tedious  examination,,  the  only  object  of 
which  was  to  describe  the  properties  of  a  "  salt  box," 
published  in  the  American  Museum  for  February 
1786,  may  be  relished  as  a  morsel  of  exquisite  hu- 
mour :  we  think  it  probable,  however,  that  if  he  had 
bestowed  a  little  more  attention  on  the  importance 
of  those  sciences  which  he  ridicules,  he  would  have 
been  a  little  less  severe  in  his  satire. 

Mr.  Hopkinson  possessed  uncommon  talents  for 
pleasing  in  company.  His  wit  was  not  of  that  coarse 
kind,  which  was  calculated  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar. 
It  was  mild  and  elegant,  and  infused  cheerfulness 
and  a  species  of  delicate  joy,  ratber  than  mirth,  into 
the  hearts  of  all,  who  heard  it.  His  empire  over  the 
attention  and  passions  of  his  company  was  not  pur- 
chased at  the  expence  of  innocence.  A  person,  who 
has  passed  many  delightful  hours  in  his  company,  de- 
clared, with  pleasure,  that  he  never  once  heard  him 
use  a  profane  expression,  nor  utter  a  word,  whkii 
Would  have  made  a  lady  blush,  or  have  clouded  her 
countenance  for  a  moment  with  a  look  of  disappro- 
bation. It  is  this  species  of  wit  alone,,  thai  indicates 
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a  rich  and  powerful  imagination,  while  that  which  is. 
d  with  profanity,  or  indelicacy,  argues  pover- 
genius,  inasmuch  as  they  have  both  been  very 
properly  considered  as  the  cheapest  products  of  the 
mind. 

Mr.  Hopkinson's  character  for  abilities  and  patriot- 
ism procured  him  the  confidence  of  his  countrymea 
in  the  mobt  trying  exigencies  of  their  affairs,  lie  re- 
presented theStRte.  or"  New- Jersey,  in.  the  year  1776.,. 
and  subscribed  the  ever  memorable  declaration  of 
American  Independence.  He  held  an  appointment' 
in  the  loan  office  for  several  years,,  and  afterwards  sue- 
ceeded  George  Ross  Esq.  as  Judge  of  the  admiralty 
for  the  State  of  Penns1.  Ivania..  In  this  station  he  coa- 
tin.ued  till  the  year  1790,  when,  he  was  appointed 
Judge  in  the  district  court  in  Pennsylvania,  by  the  il- 
lustrious W  SH;NGTo^-,  then  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  in  each  of  these  judicial  offices  lie 
conducted  himself  with  the  greatest  ability  and  in- 
tegrity.. 

He  was  nn  active  and  useful  member  of  three  great 
parties,  which  at  different  times  divided  his  native 
State  :  he  was  a  whig,  a  republican  and  a  federalist, 
ar.d  he  lived  ro  see  the  principles  and  the  wish  of  each 
ol  these  parties  fins-lly  and  universally  succes:>lul. — 
Although  his  labours  had  been  rewarded  with  many 
harvests  of  well  earned  fame,  yet  his  death  to  his 
Country  and  his  friends,  ^as  premature.  He  had 
Iheen  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  gout  in  his 
head,  but  for  some  time  before  his  death,  he  had 
enjoyed  a  considerable  respite  from  them.  On  the 
evening  of  May  8th,  1791,  he  was  somewhat  indis- 
posed, and  passed  a  restless  night.  He  rose  next 
morning  at  his  usual  hour,  and  breakfasted  with  his 
family,  but  at  7  o'clock,,  he  was  seized  vuth  an  apo- 
plsctic  fit,  of  which  he  died  about  two  hours  .after* 
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JANSEN,  (CORNELIUS)  bishop  of  Ypres,  and 
principal  of  the  sect  called  from  his  name,  Janscnists, 
was  born  in  Holland  of  Roman  Catholic  parents,  and 
educated  at  the  university  of  Lou  vain.  About  the 
year  1610,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  met  with  John 
du  Verger  de  Hauranne,  afterwards  abbot  ot  St.  Cv- 
ran,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  a  very  strict  friend- 
ship in  Louvain.  Sometime  after,  du  Verier  remov- 
ing to  Bayonne,  he  followed  him  thither  j  vhen  pi  r- 
suing  their  studies  with  unabated  ardour,  trey  wrr-; 
taken  notice  of  by  the  bishop  of  that  province,  who 
procured  du  Verger  a  canonry  in  his  cathecrai,  a:id 
set  Jansen  at  the  head  of  a  school  or  college  li~ 
spent  five  or  six  years  in  Bayonne,  applying  himself 
"with  the  same  vigor  to  the  study  of  the  fa  the;?,  S,, 
Austin  in  particular ;  and,  as  he  did  not  appear  ,,  * 
of  a  strong  constitution,  du  Verger's  mother  used  sc 
times  to  tell  her  son  that  he  would  prove  the  dtath  •.  f 
that  worthy  young  Fleming,  by  making  himoveist'idy 
himself. 

At  length,  the  bishop  being  raised  to  the  archfe- 
piscopal  see  of  Tour?,  prevailed  with  du  Verger  to  go 
to  Paris  ;  so  that  Jansen  being  thus  separated  from 
his  friend,  and  not  sure  of  the  protection  of  the  nevv 
bishop,  left  Bayonne  ;  and  after  twelve  yrars  resi- 
dence in  France,  returned  to  Louvain,  where  he  was 
chosen  principal  of  the  college  of  St.  Pukheria.  Bat 
this  place  was  not  altogether  so  agreeable,  as  it  did 
not  afford  him  leisure  to  pursue  his  studies  so  ir.uch 
as  he  wished,  for  which  reason  he  refused  to  teach 
ph.  osophy.  He  took  his  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1617, 
with  great  reputation,  was  admitted  a  professor  i.i  or- 
dinary, and  grew  into  so  much  esteem,  that  the  urn 
versity  sent  him  to  transact  some  business  of  greet 
consequence  in  Spain  in  1625;  and  that  monarch, 
made  him  professor  of  the  holy  sepulchres  in  Lou- 
vain, 1630;  notwithstanding  the  Spanish  inquisition 
lodged  some  information  against  him  in  1627,  with 
Basil  de  Leon,  the  principal  doctor  of  the  university 
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of  Salamanca,  at  whose  house  he  lodged.  Bat  the 
complaint  was  chiefly  that  he  was  a  Dutchman,  and 
consequently  an  heretic  ;  and  Bibii  answered  them 
S'>  much  to  the  advantage  of  Jnnsen,  that  his  ene- 
mies were  quite  confounded.  M^an  time  his  Spanish 
majesty,  v'evving  with  a  jealous  eye,  the  intriguing 
policy  of  France,  engaged  him  to  write  a  book  to  ex- 
pose the  people  of  that  nation  to  the  Pope,  as  no  good 
catholics,  since  they  made  no  scruple  of  forming  alii* 
ances  with  protestant  states.  Jansen  performed  the 
task  in  his  "  Mars  G,,!1!  us,"  a  book  replete  with  in- 
vidious exclamations  against  the  services,  which 
France  continually  did  to  the  protestants  of  France 
and  Germany,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  Romish 
religion  ;  in  -.vhich  the  Dutch  are  treated  as  rebels, 
who  owed  their  republican  liberty  Vo  an  infamous 
usurpation.  Ft  was  this  service,  which  procured  him 
the  mitre  in  1635,  when  his  Spanish  majesty  promo- 
ted hi;n  to  the  see  of  Ypres. 

Jansen  was  no  sooner  possessed  of  the  bishopric  of 
Ypres,  than  he  set  about  retoiming  the  diocese  ;  but 
before  he  had   completed  this   good   work,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  plague,     He  had  among  his  other  wri- 
tings maintained   a   controversy   upon   the  points  of 
grace  and  predestination  ;  but  his  "  Augustinus"  was 
the  principal  labour  of  his  life  ;  on  which  he  spent 
above  twenty  years.     The  circumstances,  which  gave 
rise  to  this  controversy,  were  as  follow.     In  the  year 
164-0,  the  university  of  Louvain  &  Douay  had  thought 
fit  to  condemn  the  opinions  of  the  Jesuits  on  grace 
and  free  will.     This   having  set   the  controversy  on 
foot,  Jansen  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits  the 
sentiments  of  St.  Augustine,  and  wrote  this  book, 
which  he  titled  "  Augustinus."     This   treatise  was 
attacked   by  the  Jesuits,   who   accused   Jansen   of 
maintaining  dangerous  and  hurtful  opinions,  and  af- 
terwards, in  1642,  obtained  of  Pope  Urban  VIII,  a 
formal  condemnation  of  the  work ;  when  the  parti* 
zans  of  Jansen  gave  out,  that  this  bull  was  spurious, 
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and  composed  by  a  person  entirely  Devoted  to  the 
Jesuits.  But  after  the  "death  of  U«  ban,  the  affair  of 
Jansenism  began  to  be  more  w.v  ,  /  controverted, 
and  gave  birth  to  an  infinite  number  of  polemic  vviit- 
ir/gs  concerning  graor,  ^nd  what  occasioned  seine 
mirth  was  the  ticks,  which  each  party  gave  to  their 
writings,  one  wri'er  pub!  shing  "The  Torch  of  St. 
Augustine,"  another.  "Snuffers  for  St.  Augustine's 
Torch,"  and  father  Veron  formed  "A  Gag  for  the 
Jansenists,"  &c.  In  the  year  1650,  sixty-eight  bish* 
apsof  France  subscribed  a  letter  to  Pope  Innocent  X, 
to  obtain  an  enquiry  into,  and  condemnation  of,  the 
five  following  propositions,  extracted  from  Jansen's 
"  Augustinus :"— 1.  Some  of  God's  commandments 
are  impossible  to  be  observed  by  the  righteous,  even 
though  they  endeavour  with  all  their  power,  to  ac- 
complish them.  2.  In  the  state  of  corrupted  nature 
we  are  incapable  of  resisting  inward  grace.  3.  Me- 
rit and  demerit,  in  a  state  of  corrupted  nature,  does 
not  depend  on  a  liberty,  which  excludes  necessity, 
but  on  a  liberty  which  excludes  restraint.  4.  The 
Semepeiagians  admitted  the  necessity  of  an  inward 
preventing  grace  for  the  performance  of  each  parti- 
cular act,  even  for  the  beginning  of  faith;  but  they 
were  heretics  in  maintaining,  that  this  grace  was  of 
such  a  nature,  that  the  will  of  a  man  was  able  either 
to  resist  or  obey  it.  It  is  Semepelagianism  to  say, 
that  Jesus  Christ  died  for  ail  mankind  in  general. 

In  the  year  1652,  the  Pope  appointed  a  congrega- 
tion for  examining  the  dispute  in  relation  to  grace. 
In  this  congregation,  Jans^  n  /  as  condemned  ;  and 
the  bull  of 'condemnation,  p^bh;hed  in  May  1653, 
filled  all  the  pulpits  in  Paris  With  violent  outcries  and 
clamour  against  the  Ja  isenists.  In  the  year  1656, 
Pope  Alexander  VII.  issued  out  another  bull,  in 
which  he  condemned  the  fi.e  nroposhiors  of  Jansen. 
The  Jansenists,  howev.r,  affirm  :ir;;  these  proposi- 
tions are  not  to  be  found  in  his  book  ;  but  that  some 
of  his  enemies  having  caused  them  to  be  printed 
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a  sheet,  inserted  them  in  the  book,  and  thereby  de- 
ceived the  Pope.  At  last  Clement  XI.  put  an  end 
to  the  dispute  by  his  constitution  of  July  17th,  1705, 
in  which,  after  having  revised  the  constitution  of  his 
predecessors  in  relation  to  this  affair,  he  declares, 
*'  That,  in  order  to  pay  a  proper  obedience  to  the  pa- 
pal constitutions  concerning  the  present  question,  it  is 
necessary  to  receive  them  with  a  respe-ctful  silence.'1 
The  Clergy  of  Paris  the  same  year,  approved,  and  ac- 
cepted this  bull. 

This  is  the  famous  bull  Unigenilus^  so  called  from 
its  beginning  with  the  words  "  Unigenitus  Dei  Filius,* 
&;c.  which  for  many  years  occasioned  great  confusion 
in  France. 


JEBB,  (JoHN)  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  Ire- 
lard  and  born  in  the  year  1735.  At  a  proper  age, 
he  vvas  sent  to  Trinity  college,  Dublin;  where  he  con- 
tinued two  years,  and  was  afterwards  removed  to  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  in  England.  Here  he  con* 
tinued  several  years  with  considerable  reputation,  and 
after  having  received  the  usual  academical  honours, 
\vas  chosen  a  fellow  of  that  society.  Some  tim^  af- 
ter this,  he  was  admitted  into  holy  orders,  and  presen- 
ted to  a  living  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich.  In  the 
•u  Liter  of  1763,  he  began  to  deliver  a  course  of  theo- 
logical lectures,  which,  for  some  time,  were  well  at- 
tended, and  generally  approved. 

In  the  year  1770,  he  published,  "  A  short  account 
of  Theological  Lectures  now  reading  in  Cambridge, 
to  which  is  added,  a  new  harmony  ot  the  gospels," 
4to.  On  December  28th,  1778,  he  preached  a  ser- 
mon before  the  university  of  Cambridge,  which  he 
afterwards  publ'shtd,  under  the  title  of  *  The  excel- 
lency of  the  spirit  of  Benevolence."  About  the  same 
time,  there  appeared  a  letter  oMiis  on  the  s'lbject  ->f 
subscription  to  the  Liturgy  and  Thirty-nine  aru  Jes  of 
the  church  of  England. 
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His  publications,  by  this  time,  had  shewn,  that  he 
was  not  very  firmly  attached  to  what  is  called  the  Or- 
thodox system  of  divinity,  and  in  all  probability  con- 
tributed to  that  opposition,  which  he  afterwards  met 
with  in  some  plans  of  reformation  at  Cambrdge. — - 
He  had  observed  at  Dublin  the  importance  of  annu- 
al examinations  of  those  who  received  academical 
honours  at  that  university,  and  therefore,  wished  to 
introduce  the  same  discipline  into  the  university  of 
Cambridge.  He  accordingly  issued  a  number  of 
well  written  publications  upon  the  subject  ;  but, 
owing  to  the  cause  which  we  have  above  mentioned, 
they  were  not  productive  of  the  desired  effect. 

His  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  continuing  in  the 
communion  of  a  church,  which  held  doctrines,  as  he 
conceived,  repugnant  to  scripture,  at  length  deter- 
mined him  to  quit  it,  and  relinquish  the  preferments 
he  held.  He  then  published  **  A  short  statement  of 
the  reasons  for  a  late  resignation/*  &;c.  8vo. 

On  his  separation  from  the  church,  he  joined  in 
communion  with  the  Rev.  Air.  Lindsay,  and  soon 
after  betook  himself  to  the  study  of  pkvsic.  He,  at 
one  period,  had  thought  of  adopting  the  law  for  his 
profession,  and  with  that  view,  entered  himself  at 
one  of  the  inns  of  court.  But  after  some  time,  he 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  medical  line,  and, 
in  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  physic  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  it. 

He  also  became  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Society,  and,  from  that  time  gave  several  pieces  to  the 
public,  which  were  dispersed  by  that  body.  In  the 
year  1788,  he,  likewise,  appeared  as  a  medical  writer, 
in  a  work  entitled  "  Select  Cases  of  che  Disorder  com- 
monly called  the  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities, 
octavo, 

In  the  vear  1734,  he  published  cc  Letters  addressed 
to  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland,  on  the  subject  of  a  par- 
liamentary reform,'*    8vo.      The   coalition   between 
Mr,  Fox  and  Lord  North,  Dr.  Jcbb  always  consider- 
Vol.  III.  No,  J9,  Q 
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ed  as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  his  country,  and, 
therefore,  could  never  reconcile  himself  to  it,  nor  to 
the  principal  parties  in  this  unnatural  union.  He, 
therefore,  declined  all  political  intercourse  with  his 
]ate  friend  and  ever  afterwards  professed  himself  op- 
posed to  his  measures.  About  this  period,  Dr.  Jebb's 
health  began  to  be  unsettled,  and  after  lingering  a 
considerable  time,  he  died  on  the  2d  March,  1786. 

In  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  scriptures,  Dr. 
Jebb  was  particularly  conversant,  as  his  Theological 
Lectures  at  Cambridge  gave  incontestible  proofs ; 
although  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  put  a  construc- 
tion upon  various  texts  considerably  different  from? 
that  assigned  to  them,  by  those,  commonly  called 
orthodox.  His  skill  in  the  medical  profession,  was 
great  and  scientific,  and  his  practice  uncommonly 
successful.  His  ardour  in  the  cause  of  liberty  was 
unabating  and  incorruptible,  and  his  publications^, 
theological,  medical,  and  political,  were  received  wife 
uncommon  approbation. 


JEFFREYS,  (GEORGE)  commonly  called  Judge 
Jeffreys  was  born  in  Denbighshire,  England.  He 
was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  whence  he  re- 
moved to  the  Inner  Temple,  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  law.  His  father's  family  was  large* 
his  temper  near,  consequently  the  young  man's  allow- 
ance was  scarcely  sufficient  to  support  him  with  de- 
cency :  but  his  own  ingenuity  supplied  all  deficiencies 
till  he  come  to  the  bar,  to  which,  as  is  affirmed  by 
some,  he  had  no  regular  calL  In  1666,  he  was  at  the 
assizes  at  Kingston,  when  very  few  counsellors  at- 
tended, on  account  of  the  plague  then  raging.  Here 
necessity  gave  him  permission  to  put  on  a  gown,  and 
to  plead  ;  and  he  continued  the  practice  unrestrained* 
till  he  reached  the  highest  employments  in  the  law. 
Alderman  Jeffreys,  who  was  probably  related  to  him. 
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introduced  him  among  the  citizens  of  London  ;  and 
being  a  jolly  bottle  companion,  he  became  very  popu- 
lar amongst  them,  came  into  great  business,  and  was 
chosen  their  recorder. 

He  was  afterwards  chosen  solicitor  to  the  Duke  of 
York  ;  and  as  he  appeared  a  fit  tool  to  promote  every 
measure  of  the  court,  however  arbitrary  or  tyrannical, 
he  was  knighted  in  1680,  and  made  chief  justice  of 
Chester.  At  length  resigning  the  recordership,  he 
obtained  the  post  of  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench, 
and,  soon  after  the  accession  of  James  II.  the  great 
seal. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  he  ^shewed  himself 
a  bitter  enemy  to  those  dissenting  ministers,  who,  in 
that  time  of  persecution,  were  tried  by  him.     He  was 
one  of  the  greatest  advisers  and  promoters  of  all  the 
oppressive  measures  carried  on  in  the  reign  of 'James 
II.  and  his  sanguinary  and    inhuman    proceedings 
against  Monmouth's  unhappy  adherents  in  the  West, 
will  ever  render  his  name  infamous.     Wherever  the 
prisoner  was  of  a  different  party,  or  he  could  please  ^ 
the  court  by  condemning  him,  instead  of  aPP^rjfiSi^ 
according  to  the  duty  of  his  office,  as  h^  j-counsel  & 
would  scarce  allow  him  to  speak  fjoor  himselt  •  but 
would  load  him  with  the  grosses^  and  most  y'u] 
abuse  ;  insult,  browbeat,  and  tiQjrn  to  ridicule  the  wit- 
nesses, who  spoke  in  his  behalf,  and  even   threaten 
the  jury  with  fine  and  imprisonment,  if  they  made  the 
least  hesitation  about  brbnngjng  in  the  prisoner  guill 
Yet,  it  is  said,  that  whe  .n  he  was  in  temper,  and  mall 
ters  perfectly  mdiffer^  /nt  came  before  him,  no  man  be- 
came a  seat  of  justice  better.     Nay,  it  even  appears 
that  when  he  w?  as  under  no  state  influence,  he  was 
sometimes  inch  ;ned  to  protect  the  natural  and  the  civ/1 
rights  of  mankind,  of  which  the  following  has  been 
given  as  an  ..instance.     The  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
instpl  had.  been  sccustomed   to  transport  convicted 
criminals  rto  the  American  plantations  and  sell  them 
by  way  rjf  trade.      As  this  business  turned  to 
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account,  when  any  petty  rogues  were  hrougnt  b 
them,  they  thre;itcr.ed  them  with  Imr.ging:  and  then 
some  officers,  who  attended,  tarr.cVilv  persuaded  the 
ignorant  intimidated  creatures  to  beg  tor  transporta- 
tion, as  the  only  way  to  save  them  :  and,  in  general, 
thei/  advice  was  followed.  Then  without  more  form 
or  ceiernony,  each  alderman,  in  course  took  one,  and 
sold  him  for  his  own  benefit;  and  sometimes  warm 
disputes  arose  between  them  about  the  next  turn. 

This  infamous  trade,  which  had  been  carried  on 
for  many  \ears,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  lord 
chief  justice,  he  made  the  mayor  descend  from  the 
bench,  and  ^and  at  the  bar  with  his  guilty  brethren 
the  aldermen,  and  plead  as  common  criminals.  He 
then  obliged  them  to  give  securities  to  answer  infor- 

o  O 

mationa  ;  but  the  proceedings  were   stopped  by  the 
revolution. 

Ihe  brutality,  however,  which  Jeffreys  commonly 
shewed  on   the    bench,  where   his  voice  and  visage 
were  alike  terrible,  at  length  exposed  him  to  a  severe 
mortification.     A  scrivner  having  a  cause  before  him, 
one  of  the  opponent's  counsel  said  he  was  a  strange 
fellow,  and  sometimes  went  to  church,  sometimes  to 
conventicles,  and  it  was  thought  he  was  a  trimmer. 
At  this  the   chancellor  fired  -,  "  A  trimmer,  said  he, 
I  have  heard  much  of  that  monster,   but  never  saw 
one.     Come  forth,  Mr.  Trimmer,  and  let  rne  see  your 
shape."     He  then  treated  the  poor  fellow  so  roughly, 
that,   on  his  leaving  the  hall,    he  declared  he  would 
not  undergo  the   terrors  of  Ihat  man's  face  again  to 
save  his  lite,  and  he  should  certain -y  retain  the  fright- 
ful impressions  of  it  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Soon  after  the  prince  of  Orange- coming,  the  lord 
chancellor,  dreading  the  public  resentment,  disguised 
himself  in  the  habii  of  a  seaman,  in  order  to  leave  the 
kingdom  ;  and  was  drinking  in  a  cellar,  when  this 
scrivner  coming  in  and  observing  the  face  which  had 
before  filled  him  with  so  great  terror,  started  ;  on 
which  Jeffreys,  fearing  he  was  known,  feigned  a 
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cough,  and  turned  to  the  wall  with  the  pot  of  beer 
in  his  hand.  But  the  scrivner  going  out,  gave  notice 
that  he  was  there  ,  and  the  mob  rushing  in,  seized 
him,  and  carried  him  before  the  lord  mayor,  who  sent 
him  with  a  strong  guard  to  the  lords  of  the  council, 
by  whom  he  was  committed  to  the  tower,  in  1689, 
where  he  died  April  18,  16893  and  was  burried  pri- 
vately the  Sunday  night  following. 


JENYNS,   (SoAME)  was  born   in  1705,  in  Cam- 

bridgeshire, E  gland.       After  he  had  gone  through 

the*  usual   school  education,  he  was  sent  to  the   uni- 

veraity,  where  his  superior  talents  were  soon  distin- 

guished by  many  sprightly  juvenile  essays  and  poet- 

ic i\  effusions  ;  and  many  of  the  latter  form  a  conspic- 

uous part  of  the  "  Collection  of  Poems,'5  in  6  volumes, 

published   by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Dodsley.     He  was 

married  very  early   in  life  to   Miss  Soame,  a  lady  of 

great  fortune,  to  whom  his  father  was  guardian.     In 

this  union,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  the  inclina- 

tions of  young  Mr.  Jenyns  were  less  consulted  than 

the  advantages  which  were  supposed  to  be  the  certain 

appendages  of  an   alliance    with    great   wealth,  and 

probably  with  great  interest.     The  consequences  may 

be  easily  imagined  ,  the  behaviour  of  Mr.  Jenyns  to 

his  lady  cannot  be  exhibited  to  the  world  as  a  model 

of  conjugal  propriety  ;  and  a  separation  ensued,  which 

the  latter  did  not  long  survive.     Soon  after  her  death, 

'  he  wras  married  to  a  second  wife  ;    but  this  Jady  sur- 

vived him. 

Mr.  Jenyns  was  first  introduced  into  public  life 
under  the  auspices  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Robert 
Walpole.  Ke  entered  the  house  of  commons  as  a 
representative  of  the  town  of  Cambridge,  which  place 
he  continued  to  represent  for  many  years.  In  175G, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  ot  trade  and  plan- 
tations ;  which  office  he  held  to  the  dissolution  of 
that  board  in  the  year  1780. 

Our  author's  first  publication  of  importance,  "  An 
Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil/'  made  its 
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appearance  in  1737.  Me  has  treated  that  abstruse  and 
metaphysical  question  in  a  pleasing  and  satisfactory 
manner  ;  and  though  we  will  not  prerend  to  say,  that 
he  has  been  able  to  give  a  final  answer,  yet  he  has 
cleared  this  ot't  beaten  road  of  much  conjectural  rub- 
bish, fairly  obviated  the  impious  trash  of  many  a  visi- 
onary theoretical  traveller,  and  has  written  like  a  man 
of  taste  and  acuteness  in  the  habit  of  deep  thinking, 
a  species  of  reading  often  injurious,  and  generally 
unentertaining,  he  has  rendered  interesting  as  WL!! 
as  argumentative  :  he  clearly  shews,  thaf  it  would  be 
as  reasonable  to  attack,  or  to  wish  suspended,  the 
laws  of  gravity,  for  impelling  an  over-hanging  rock 
to  be  precipitated  on  our  heads,  as  to  make  any  de- 
ductions unfavorable  to  the  omnipotence  or  benevo- 
lence of  God,  on  account  of  the  existence  of  natural 
and  moral  evil,  which  by  a  natural  and  healthy  stim- 
ulus, keep  up  the  alternate  vibrations  of  hope  and 
fear,  and  decidedly  demonstrate  the  free  agency  of 
man,  without  which  we  sink  into  mere  puppets,  act- 
ed upon  by  strings  and  wire,  and  religion  degene- 
rates into  shocking  hypocrisy  and  unmeaning  jargon. 

Mr.  Jenyn's  religious  rotine  is  said  to  have  been 
singular.  From  early  impression  or  strong  convic- 
tion he  was  originally  a  warm,  a  zealous  believer  of 
revelation  and  suspected  on  one  occasion  of  a  tenden- 
cy to  certain  fanatical  opinions.  Gradually  losing 
ground  either  in  faith  or  good  works,  he  wandered 
into  paths  obscured  by  doubt,  and  planted  with  the 
thorns  of  uncertainty,  and  became  a  professed  deist, 
till  by  a  retrograde  progress  he  measured  back  his 
steps  to  the  comforts  of  rational  Christianity. 

In  1761  he  published,  two  volumes  in  12mo,  one 
of  which  contained  some  political  essays,  and  the 
other  a  collection  of  his  poems,  and  in  1161S  appeared 
his  most  celebrated  performance,  "  A  view  of  the  In- 
ternal Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion." 

Genius,  like  every  other  power  in  human  nature,  is 
capable  of  a  judicious  and  beneficial,  or  of  an  absurd 
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and  pernicious  application.  While  it  is  employed  in 
the  investigation  of  useful  truths,  and  in  enlarging  the 
boundaries  of  real  knowledge,  it  is  rendering  such 
important  services  to  mankind,  as  to  merit  the  high- 
est applause.  But  whether  it  be,  that  some  men  are 
not  contented  with  that  proportion  of  reputation  for 
originality,  which  may  be  acquired  in  the  plain  paths 
of  truth  and  common  sense,  or  that  they  find  it  neces- 
sary to  employ  the  subtleties  of  sophistry  in  support 
of  opinions,  which  party  attachments  have  led  them 
to  adopt;  it  frequently  happens,  that  superior  abilities 
are  industriously  occupied  in  erecting  fanciful  and 
paradoxical  systems,  or  in  establishing  doctrines  in- 
consistint  with  the  great  rights  and  interests  of  man* 
kind. 

Of  this  perversion  of  genius,  Mr.  Jenyns  gave  a 
striking  example  in  1780,  when  he  published  his 
"  Disquisitions  on  several  subjects."  This  was  r'tdr- 
culed  vith  great  humour  in  the  Dean  and  the  'Squire, 
a  political  Eclogue,  humbly  dedicated  to  Soarne 
Jenvns,  Esq.  by  the  author  of  the  Heroic  Epistle  to 
Sir  William  Chambers.  Besides  these  pieces,  Mr. 
Jenyns  wrote  some  papers  in  "  The  World."  He  died 
on  the  18th  of  December,  1787,  at  his  house  in  Til- 
n.'y  street,  and,  on  his  death  bed,  he  evinced  the  sin- 
cerity at  least,  with  which  he  had  defended  Chris- 
tianity. 


JEROME,  of  Prague,  so  called  from  the  place  of 
his  birth,  in  the  capital  city  of  Bohemia,  where  he  is 
held  to  be  a  protestant  martyr.  It  does  not  appear 
in  what  year  he  was  born,  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
was  neither  a  monk  nor  an  ecclesiatic  :  but  that,  be- 
ing endued  with  excellent  natural  parts,  he  had  a 
learned  education,  and  studied  at  Paris,  Heidelburg, 
and  Cologne  ;  the  degree  of  M.  A.  being  conferred 
on  him  in  these  three  Universities,  he  received  that  of 
D,  D.  in  1396.  He  began  to  publish  the  doctrine  of 
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the  Hussites  in  1408,  and  it  is  said  he  had  i  g 

share  of  learning  and  subtlety  than  John  lluss  him- 

self.    In   the   mean   time,   the  council  of  Cjnstance 

kept  a   watchful  eye  over  him,    and  looking  upon 

him  as  a  dangerous  person,   cited  him  he  fore  them, 

April  18,  1415,  to  give  an  account  of  his  faith.     In 

pursuance  of  the  citation,    he  went  to  Constance,  in 

order  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  Huss  as  he  promised  ; 

but  on  his   arrival,   April  24,  finding  Huss  in  prison, 

he  immediately  withdrew  to  Uberlingen,  an  Imperi- 

al free  city,  whence  he  sent  to  the  Emperor  for  a  safe 

conduct  ;  but  th.it    was    refused.     The    council    it 

seems,  were  willing  to  grant  him  a  safe  conduct  to 

come  to  Constance,  but  not  for  his  return  to  Bohe- 

mia.    Upon  this,  he  caused  to  be  fixed  upon  all  the 

churches  of  Constance,  and  upon  the  gates  of  the 

Cardinal's  house,  a  paper,  declaring  that  he  was  ready 

to  come  to  Constance,  to  give  an  account  of  his  faith, 

and  to  answer,  not  only  in  private  and  under  the  sea), 

but  in  full  council,  all  the  calumnies  of  his  accusers, 

offering  to  suffer  the  punishment  due  to  heretics  if  he 

should  be  convinced  of  any  errors  ;  for  which  reason 

he  had  desired  a  safe  conduct  both  from  the  Emperor 

and  the  council  ;  but  that,  if  notwithstanding  such  a 

pass-port,  any  violence  should   be  done  to   him,  by 

imprisonment  or  otherwise,  all  the  world  might  be  a 

witness  of  the  injustice  of  the  council.  No  notice  be- 

ing taken  of  this  declaration,  he  resolved  to  return 

into  his  own  country  :  but  the  council  dispatched  a 

safe  conduct  to  him  ;  imparting,  that  as  they  had  the 

extirpation  of  heresy  above  all  things  at  heart,  they 

summoned  him  to  appear  in  the  space  of  fifteen  days, 

to  be  heard  in  the  first  session  that  should  be  held  af- 

ter his  arrival  •  that  for  this  purpose   they  had  sent 

him  by  those   presents,  a  safe  conduct  so   far  as  to 

secure  him  from  any  violence,  but  they  did  not  mean 

to  exempt  him  from  justice,  as  far  as  it  depended  up- 

on the  council,   and  as  the  Catholic  faith  required. 
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This  pass  aiid  summons  came  to  his  hands  5  never- 
theless, he  was  arrested  on  his  way  homewards,  on 
April  25th,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  prince  of 
Sultzbach  ;  and  as  he  had  not  answered  the  citation 
of  April  18,  he  was  cited  again  May  2,  and  the  prince 
of  Sultzbach  sending  to  Constance  in  pursuance  of  an 
order  of  the  council,  he  arrived  there  on  the  23d, 
bound  in  chains. 

Upon  his  examination,  he  denied  the  receiving  of 

the  citation,   and  protested  his  ignorance  of  it.     He 

was  afterwards  carried  to  a  tower  of  St.  Paul's  church, 

there  fastened  to  a  post,  and  his  hands   tied   to  his 

neck  with  the  same  chains.     He  continued  in  this 

posture  two  days,  without  receiving  any  kind  of  nou- 

rishment ;  upon   which  he  fell  dangerously   ill,  and 

desired  a  confession  might  be  allowed.     This  being 

granted,  by  that  means  he  got  a  little  more  at  liberty. 

July  18  he  was  interrogated  afresh,  when,  with  John 

Huss,he  maintained  the  "  Universalia  ExparteRei." 

Jt   is  true,   that   on  a  third  examination,  Sept.    11, 

heretractedhis  opinion,  and  approved  the  condemna* 

tion  of  WicklifF  and  John  Huss  -3  but  May  26,  1415', 

he  condemned  that  recantation.     This  was  decisive, 

and  accordingly  in  the  twenty-first  session,  sentence 

was  passed  on  him  ;  in  pursuance  of  which,  he  was 

delivered  to  the  secular  arm,  May  30.     As  the  exe^ 

cutioner  led  him  to  the   stake,  Jerome,  with  great 

steadiness,  testified  his  perseverance  in  his  faith,  by 

repeating  his  creed  with  a  loud  voice,  and  singing  li- 

tanieSj  and  a  hymn  to  the  blessed  Virgin.     Whence 

he  was  adjudged  to  have  merited  the  martyr's  crown 

by  his  party,  and  to  have  his  name  together  with  Huss 

and  WicklifFs,  in  the  Protestant  Martyrology. 


IGNATIUS,  (surnamed  THEOPHRASTUS)  one  ot 
the  apostolical  fathers  of  the  church,  was  born  in  Sy- 
ria; educated  under  the  apostle  and  evangelist,  St. 

John,  intimately  acquainted  with  some  other  of  the 
:L.  III.  No.  "19.  R 
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apostles,  especially  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  and  being 
fully  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  was 
for  his  eminent  parts  and  piety,  ordained  by  St.  John, 
and  confirmed  about  the  year  67,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
by  these  two  apostles  who  first  planted  Christianity  in 
that  city,  where  the  disciples  also  were  first  called 
Christians.  In  this  important  seat  he  continued  to 
sit  somewhat  above  forty  years,  both  an  honour  and 
safeguard  to  the  Christian  religion,  in  the  midst  of 
very  stormy  and  tempestuous  times,  undaunted  him- 
self, and  unmoved  with  the  too  sure  prospect  of  suf- 
fering a  cruel  death.  So  much  seems  to  be  certain 
in  genera],  though  we  have  no  account  of  any  par* 
ticulars  of  his  life  till  the  year  1O7  ;  when  Trajan  the 
emperor,  flushed  with  a  victory  he  had  obtained  over 
the  Scythians  and  Daci,  came  to  Antioch  to  prepare 
fora  war  against  the  Parthians  and  Armenians-.  He 
entered  the  city  with  the  pomp  and  solemnities  of  a 
triumph ;  and  as  he  had  already  commenced  a  perse- 
cution against  the  Christians  in  other  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, he  was  resolved  to  carry  it  on  here.  However, 
as  he  was  naturally  mild  and  humane,  though  he  or- 
dered the  laws  to  be  put  in  force  against  them,  if  con- 
victed, yet  he  forbad  them  to  be  sought  after. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  Ignatius,  thinking  it  more 
prudent  to  go  than  stay  to  be  sent  for,  of  his  own  ac- 
cord presented  himself  to  the  emperor  ;  and,  it  is  said* 
there  passed  a  large  and  particular  discourse  between 
them,  wherein  the  emperor  expressing  a  surprize  how 
he  dared  to  transgress  the  laws,  the  bishop  took  the 
opportunity  to  assert  his  own  innocency,  and  the  pow- 
er which  God  had  given  Christians  over  all  spirits. — 
The  issue  of  this  was,  that  he  was  cast  into  prison, 
and  this  sentence  passed  upon  him,  that,  being  in- 
curably overrun  with  superstition,  he  should  be  car- 
ried bound  by  soldiers  to  Rome,  and  there  thrown  as 
a  prey  to  wild  beasts.  Ignatius  was  so  far  from  be- 
ing dismayed,  that  he  heartily  rejoiced  at  the  fata! 
decree*  He  cheerfully  embraced  his  chains,  and 
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having  frequently  prayed  for  his  church,  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  divine  care  and  providence,  he  delivered 
himself  up  into  the  hands  of  his  keepers.     These 
were  ten  soldiers,  by  whom  he  was  first  conducted 
to  Teleucia,  a  part  of  Syria,  at  about  16  miles  distance 
from  the  place  where  Paul  and   Barnabas  set  sail 
for  Cyprus.     Arriving  at  Smyrna  in  Ionia,  Ignatius 
went  to  visit  Polycarp,  Bishop  of  the  place,  and  was 
himself  visited   by  the  clergy  of  the  Asian  Churches 
round  the  country.     In  return   for  that  kindness,  he 
wrote  letters  to  several  churches,  as  the  Ephesians 
Magnesians,  Trallians,  besides  the  Romans,  for  their 
instruction  and  establishment  in   the    taith ;  one  of 
these  was  addressed  to  the  Christians  at  Rome,  to  ac- 
quaint them   with  his  present  state,  and  passionate 
desire  not  to  be  hindered  in  that  course  of  martyrdom 
which  he  was  now  hastening  to  accomplish. 

His  guard,  impatient  of  their  stay,  set  sail  with  him 
for  Troas,  a  noted  city  of  the  lesser  Phrygia,  not  far 
from  the  ruins  of  old  Troy,  where,  at  his  arrival,  he 
was  much  refreshed  with  the  news  he  received  of  the 
persecution  ceasing  in  the  church  of  Antioch.    Hith- 
er also  several  churches  sent  their  messengers  to  pay 
their  respects  to  him,  and  hence  too  he   dispatched 
two  epistles,  one  to  the  church  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  other  to  that  of  Smyrna  ;  and  together  with  this 
last,  he  wrote  privately  to  Polycarp,  recommending 
to  him  the  care  and  inspection  of  the  church  of  Anti- 
och.    AH  this  while  his  keepers  used  him  very  cru- 
elly,     From   Troas  they  sailed  to  Neapolis,  a  mari- 
time town    in   Macedonia;    hence    to  Philrppi,   a 
Roman  colony,  where  they  were  entertained   with 
all  immaginable  kindness  and  courtesy,  and  conduct- 
ed forwards  on  their  journey,  passing  on  foot  through 
Macedonia,  and  Rpirus,  till  they  came  to  Epitani- 
um,  a  city  of  Dalmatia,  where  again  taking  shipping 
they  sailed  through  the  Adriatic,  and  arrived  at  Rhe- 
gium,  a  port  in  Italy. 
The  Christians  at  Rome  daily  expecting  his  arrival, 
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TV  ere  come  out  to  meet  and  cntertsin  him,  and  ac- 
cordingly received  him  with  an  equal  mixture  of  joy 
and  sorrow  ;  but  when  some  of  them  intimated  that 
possibly  the  populace  might  be  taken  ofF  from  desir- 
ing his  death,  he  expressed  a  pious  indignation,  en- 
treating them  to  cast  no  rubs  in  his  way,  nor  do  any 
thing  that  might  hinder  him,  now  he  was  hastening 
to  his  crown.  The  interval  before  his  martyrdom 
%vas  spent  in  prayers  tor  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  church.  That  his  punishment  might  be  the  more 
pompous  and  public,  one  of  their  solemn  festivals, 
theSaturnalia,  was  pitched  on  for  his  execution,  when 
it  was  their  custom  to  entertain  the  people  with  the 
conflicts  of  gladiators,  and  the  hunting  and  fighting 
•with  wild  beasts.  Accordingly  Dec.  20th,  he  was 
brought  out  into  the  amphitheatre,  and  the  lions  be- 
ing let  lose  upon  him,  quickly  dispatched  their  meal, 
leaving  nothing  but  a  few  of  the  hardest  of  his  bones. 
These  remains  were  gathered  up  by  two  deacons 
\\7ho  had  been  the  companions  of  his  journey,  and 
transported  to  Antioch. 


JOAN,  (POPE)  a  woman  who,  about  the  ninth 
century,  viz.  between  Leo  IV".  and  Benedict  III. 
was  promoted  to  the  Pontificate,  by  the  name  of 
John  5  whom  Platina,  and  almost  all  other  historian's 
have  reckoned  as  the  VJIIth  of  this  name,  and  others 
as  the  Yllth.  Some  call  her  only  John.  This  fe- 
male Pope  was  born  at  Mentz,  where  she  went  by 
the  name  of  English  John  ;  whether  it  was  because 
she  was  of  English  extraction,  or  for  what  other  rea- 
son is  not  known  ;  some  modern  historians  say  she 
\vas  called  Agnes,  that  is,  the  chaste,  by  way  of 
irony  perhaps,  before  her  pontificate.  She  had  an 
extraordinary  passion  for  learning  and  travelling  from 
her  infancy,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  this  inclination, 
she  put  on  men's  clothes  and  went  to  Athens,  in 
company  with  one  of  her  friends,  whom  scandalous 
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Chronicle  calls  her  favorite  lover.  From  Athens  she 
\venf  iu  Rome,  where  she  taught  divinity ,  and,  in 
t,e  garb  of  a  doctor,  acquired  so  great  reputatio-n 
for  understand irg,  learning  and  probity,  that  she 
was  unanimously  elected  Pope,  in  the  room  of  Leo 
the  I\7th 

itherto  there  is  nothing  in  this  story,  though 
o  ounted  fabulous,  but  what  does  great  honor  ^to 
Jo  fj,  id  the  fair  sex  in  general;  but  many  Histori- 
ans a,.d  nee  ...lianries  of  a  more  delicate  nature. 
Tii  *y  prvienc  hat  Joan  carried  her  gratitude  too  far 
tovvards  this  friend,  to  whose  assistance  she  owed 
he,  ad  'a.jceme:  t  in  learning  ;  and  that  he,  on  his  side, 
tiiMght  h  r  somewhat  more  than  mere  Greek  and  phi- 
lo.,ophy.  This  commerce,  however,  might  have  re- 
mained a  secret,  had  it  not  been  for  -an  unlucky  acci- 
dent:  Joan,  mistaken,  without  doubt,  in  her  reckon- 
ing, ventured  to  go  to  a  procession,  where  she  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  delivered  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
between  the  Coliseum  and  the  church  of  St  Clement. 
History  says  she  died  there  :  whether  of  her  pains,  or 
out  of  grief  at  having  so  badly  concerted  her  measures 
is  what  we  are  left  to  guess.  Whatever  it  might  be 
owing  to,  Joan,  it  is  said,  died  in  labour,  after  hav- 
ing held  the  pontifical  See  two  years,  or  thereabout. 


JODELLE,  (STEPHEN)  Lord  of  Limadin,  was 
born  in  1532,  at  Paris,  and  so  much  distinguished 
himself  by  his  talents  for  poetry,  as  to  be  one  ot  the 
pleiades,  invented  by  Ronsard ;  and  he  is  sa-id  to  be 
the  first  of  ail  the  French,  who  wrote  Comedies  and 
tragedies  in  his  own  tongue,  in  the  ancient  form  ;  be 
that  as  it  may,  he  was  madi  respected  by  his  brother 
poets.  He  was  likewise  an  orator,  well  skilled  in 
architecture,  sculpture  and  painting.  In  his  youn- 
ger years  he  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  and 
lived  at  Geneva,  where  he  wrote  one  night  extem- 
pore, for  this  was  a  wonderful  talent  with  him,  one 
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hundred  Latin  verses,  in  which  he  described  the 
mass  with  proper  sarcasms.  Bat  it  should  seem  that 
he  was  but  indifferently  paid  for  his  poems  there; 
for  all  on  a  sudden  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  to  the 
mass  which  he  had  so  much  cried  down  in  his  Latin 
verses.  He  died  in  1573,  aged  forty  one,  and  in 
1574,  his  friends  published  a  volume  of  his  works, 
which  contain  Eulogies,  Odes,  Sonnets,  Songs,  In- 
scriptions and  Canticles. 


JOHNSON,  (DR.  SAMUEL)  was  born  at  Litch- 

field  in  1709,  where  his  baptism  is  recorded  in  St. 

Mary's  Register,  to  have  been  performed  on  the  7th 

September,  and  he  is  styled,  "  Samuel,  the  son  of 

Michael  Johnson,    gentleman."     His   father  was  a 

reputable  bookseller  in  Litchfield,  as  the  writings  of 

the  son  have  recorded,  and  as  is   well  remembered 

by  many  now  living.     The  house  in  which  he  was 

born,  is  still  remaining  in   good  condition.     In  the 

earlier  part  of  his  life,  he  was  an  assistant  to  the  fa- 

mous Anthony  Blackwell,  in  the  grammar  school  of 

Market-Bosworth.      Mr.  Johnson  was   entered    at 

Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  October  31,  1728,  but 

left  the  university  without  taking   any  degree  in  the 

church.     The  biographer  of  Garrick  fixes  the  begin- 

ning of  the  year  1733  as  the  period  when  he  under- 

took, as  a  private  scholar,  to  instruct  Mr.  Garrick 

and  some  other  youths  in  the  Belles  Lettres.     In 

March  1737,  he  came  to  London  ;  where  he  appears 

to  have  met  with  disappointments  which  disgusted 

him  with  the  town  ;  for,  in  August,  we  find   him 

desirous  of  returning  again  into  his  native  country  to 

take  upon  himself  the  office  of  master  of  a  chanty 

school  in  Shropshire,  then  vacant,  the  salary  of  which 

was   sixty  pounds  a  year.     But  the  statutes  of  the 

school  requiring  the  person  who  should  be  elected,  to 

be  a  master  of  the  arts,  this  attempt  seems  to  hav 
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been  frustrated.  In  1740,  he  began  to  write  the  "De- 
bates in  the  Senate  of  Lillipiat ;"  and  after  producing 
some  poems,  translations,   and  biographical  works, 
which  met  with  a  good  reception  (particularly  "  Lon- 
don," the  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,"  and  "  The 
Life  of  Savage,")  he  brought  forth  Cc  Irene  "  in  1749. 
His  not  meeting  with  the  success  he  expected,  he  set 
about  his  "  Dictionary."     The  execution  of  this  plan 
cost  him  the  labours  of  many  years  ;  but  he  was  am- 
ply repaid  by  the  fame  he  acquired.     During  the  re- 
cess of  this  stupenduous  labour,   he  published  his 
et  Ramblers."     The  reputation  of  these  works  gained 
him  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Dublin  College,  which  was  soon  after  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  degree  from  Oxford.     To  this 
succeeded  his  "  Idlers."     His  next  publication  was, 
that  of  the  "  Prince  of  Abyssinia,"  a  beautiful  little 
novel  in  the  Eastern  style,  abounding  with  the  most 
useful  and  moral  maxims,  suited  to  the  several  con- 
ditions of  life.     Of  his  political  works,  which  follow- 
ed at  distant  intervals,  the  public  are  more  divided 
about  their  merits;  it  is,  however,  but  fair  to  pre- 
sume, they  were  his  candid  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
jects, and  as  such,  deserving  of  no  censure  from  the 
judgment    of   impartiality.      His   last   undertaking, 
"  The  Lives  of  the  British  Poets,"  would  alone  have 
been  sufficient  to  immortalize  his  name  amongst  his 
countrymen,  as  it  by  far  excells  any  thing  executed 
upon  a  similar  plan.     It  is  said  he  was  executing  a 
second  part  of  "  The  Prince  of  Abyssinia,"  and  was 
in  hopes  to  have  finished  it  before  his  death ;  but,  he 
was  cut  off  from  this  and  every  other  mortal  labour, 
in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  to  the  loss  of  his  friends 
and  the  world,  whose  unremitting  friend  he  had  ever 
been.     During  the  last  five  or  six  days  of  his  life,  IIQ 
saw  but  few,  even  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  Every 
hour  that  could  be  abstracted  from  his  bodily  pains 
and  infirmities,  was  spent  in  prayers,  and  the  warm- 
est ejaculations,  and  in  this   pious,  praise  worthy^ 
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and  exemplary  manner,  he  closed  a  long  life  begun, 
continued  and  ended,  in  virtue,  D.jc.  13,  1781,  be- 
ing long  oppressed  by  a  complication  of  disorders. 


JOHNSON,  (JoHN1?  a  learned  Polish  naturalist  and 
physician,  was  born  at  Sambler  in  Great  Poland,  in 
1609.  He  travelled  all  over  Europe,  and  was  es- 
teemed every  where  by  the  learned.  He  atterwards 
bought  the  estate  of  Ziebendorf  in  the  duchy  of  Leig- 
nitZj  in  Silesia,  where  he  died  in  1675,  having  pub- 
lished "  A  natural  history  of  birds,  fis'  es,  quadrupeds, 
insects,  serpents,  and  dragons,"  in  1673,  1  )lio  :  as  al- 
so a  piece  upon  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  icstivals  in 
1660;  "A  Thauinatcgfaphy"  in  1661,  and  some 
poems. 


JONES,  (WILLIAM)  one  of  the  last  of  those  genu- 
ine mathematicians,  admirers,  and  cotemporaries  of 
Newton,   who  cultivated  and  improved  the  sciences 
in  the  present  century,  v  as  a  teacher  of  the  mathe- 
matics in  London,  under  the  patronage  of  Sir  Isaac ; 
and  had  the  honor  of  instructing  the  late  earl  of  Hard- 
wich     in   that  science  ;  who   gratefully  enabled  him 
to  lay   aside  his  profession,  by  bestowing   on  him  a 
sinecure  place  of  about  2001.  a  year;   and  afterwards 
obtained  for  him  a  more  beneficial  office  in  his  majes- 
ty's exchequer,  wh'u  h  he  enjoyed  for  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life.     The  friendship  of  Sir  Isaac  Newtori 
he  obtained   by    publishing,  when    only   twenty-six 
years  old,  the  "  Synopsis   Palmaliarum  Matheceos," 
a  masterly  and  perspicuous  abstract  of  every  thing  use- 
ful in  the  science  of  number  and  magnitude.     Some 
papers  of  Collins  fall-ins;  afterwards  into  his  hands,  he 
there  found  a  tract  of  Newton's  which  had  been  com- 
municated by   Barrow  to  Collins,  who  had  kept  up 
an  extensive   correspondence  with  the  best  philoso- 
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pliers  of  his  age.     With  the  author's  consent  and  as- 
sistance, Mr.  Jones  ushered  this  tract  into  the  world, 
with  three  other  tracts  on  analogical  subjects  ;  and 
thus  secured  to  his  illustrious  friend  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing applied  the  method  of  infinite  series  to  all  sorts 
of  curves,  some  time  before   Mercator  published  his 
quadrature  of  the  hyperbola,  by  a  similar  method. — 
These   admirable  works,    containing  the   sublimest 
speculations  in  geometry,  were  very  seasonably  bro't 
to  light  in  1711,  when  the  dispute  ran  high  between 
Leibnitz  and  the  friends  of  Newton,  concerning  the 
invention  of  fluxions  ;  a  dispute  which  this  valua'  <e 
publication  helped  to  decide.     Mr.  Jones  was  author 
of  "  Anew  Epitome  of  the  Art  of  Practical  Naviga- 
tion ;"  and  of  several  papers  which  appeared  in  the 
st  Philosophical  Transactions."     The  p[an  of  another 
work  was  formed  by  this  eminent  ma<hemafician,  in- 
tended to  be  of  the  same  nature  with  the  "Synopsis," 
but  far  more  copious  and  diffusive,  and  to  serve  as  a 
general  introduction  to  the  sciences,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  to  the   mathematical  and   philosophical 
works  of  Newton.     The  ingenious  author  v*as  con- 
scious how  arduous  a  task  he  had  begun  ;  but  his 
very  numerous  and  respectable  acquaintances  never 
ceased  importuning  and  urging  h-.m  to  persist,  till  he 
had  finished  the   whole  work,  the   result  of  all  his 
knowledge  and  experience  through  a  life  of  near  sev- 
enty years,  and  a  standing  monument,  as  he  had  rta- 
son  to  hope,  of  his  habits  of  industry.     He  had  scarce- 
ly sent  the  first  sheet  of  it  to  press,  when  a  fatal  ill- 
ness obliged  him  to  discontinue  the  impression  ;  and 
a  few  days  before  his  death,  he  intrusted  the  M.S. 
fairly  transcribed,  to  the  care  of  Lord  Macclesfi.  !d, 
whose  instructor  he  had  formerly  been.      His  Lord- 
ship promised  to   publish  it,  as  well  for  the  hono-  of 
the  author,  as  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  to  whom  the 
property    of  the  work   belonged.     The  carl  survived 
his  friend  many  years  ;  but,  like  manv  other  Lords, 
he  forgot  his  promise,  and  the  "  Introduction  to  the 
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mathematics"  was  neglected  ;   and,  after  his  death, 
the  MS.  was  not  to  be  found. 

Air.  Jones  left  a  son,  Sir  William  Jones,  who  was 
a  judge  in  the  East-Indies.  This  gentleman  was  not 
less  distinguished  by  his  zeal  for  science  in  general, 
than  by  his  own  great  pre-eminence  in  many  impor- 
tant branches. 


JONES  (HENRY)  a  native  ofDrogheda  in  Ireland^ 
was  bred  a  brick-layer,  but  having  a  natural  inclina- 
tion for  the  muses,  pursued  his  devotion  to  them  even 
during  the  labors  of  his  more  mechanical  avocations, 
^nd  composing  a  line  of  brick  and  a  line  of  verse  al- 
ternately, his  walls  and  poems  rose  in  growth  toge- 
ther ;    but  which  of  his  labors  will  be  most  durable, 
time  alone  must  determine.     His  turn,  as  is  most  ge- 
nerally the  case  with  mean  poets,  or  bards  of  humble 
origin,  was  panegyric.      This   procured  him   some 
friends,  and  in  1745,  when  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield 
\vent  over  to  Ireland  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  Mr.  Jones 
was  recommended  to  the  notice  of  that  nobleman. — 
His  Lordship,  delighted  with  the  discovery  of  this  me- 
chanic muse,  not  only  furnished  him  with  his  own  no- 
tice and  generous  munificence,  but  also  thought  pro- 
per to  transplant  this  opening  flower  into  a  warmer 
and  more   thriving  climate.      He  brought  him  with 
him  to  England,  recommended  him  to  many  of  the 
nobility  there,  and  not  only  by  his  influence  and  in- 
terest procured  him  a  large  subscription  for  the  pub- 
lishing of  his  "  Poems/'  but  it  is  said,  even  took  upon 
himself  the  alteration  and  correction  of  his  tragedy, 
and  also  the  care  of  prevailing  on  the  managers  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  to  bring  it  on  the  stage. — 
This  nobleman  also  recommended  him  in  the  wann- 
est manner  to  the  late  Colley  Gibber,  whose  friendlj 
and  humane   disposition  induced  him   to  shew  him 
many  acts  of  friendship,  and  even  made  strong  efforts 
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by  bis  interest  at  court  to  have  secured  to  him  the 
succession  of  the  laurel  after  his  death.  With  these 
favorable  prospects,  it  might  have  been  expected, 
that  Jones  would  have  passed  through  life  with  so 
much  decency  as  to  have  ensured  his  own  happiness, 
and  done  credit  to  the  partiality  of  his  friends  ;  but 
this  was  not  the  case.  After  experiencing  many  re- 
verses of  fortune,  which  an  over-bearing  spirit  and  an 
imprudence  in  regard  to  pecuniary  concerns,  conse- 
quently drew  upon  him,  he  died  in  great  want,  in 
April  1780,  in  a  garret  belonging  to  the  master  of  the 
Bedford  Coffee  house,  by  whose  charity  he  had  been 
some  time  supported,  leaving  an  example  to  those  of 
superior  capacities  and  attainments,  who,  despising 
the  common  maxims  of  life,  often  feel  the  want  of 
not  pursuing  them  when  it  is  too  late.  His  principal 
performance,  "  The  Earl  of  Essex,'  '  appeared  in  1753. 


JORDANO,  (L.UCA)  an  eminent  Italian  painter, 
was  born  in  1632,  at  Naoles,  in  the  neighbourhood 

1  O 

of  Joseph  Ribera,  whose  works  attracted  him  so  pow- 
erfully that  he  left  his  childish  amusements  for  the 
pleasure  he  found  in  looking  on  them  Hii  father 
placed  him  under  the  direction  of  that  master,  with 
whom  he  made  so  great  advances,  that,  at  seven  years 
old,  his  productions  were  surprising.  But  hearing  of 
those  excellent  models  for  painting  that  are  at  Ven- 
ice and  Rome,  he  quitted  Naples  privately,  to  go  to 
Rome.  His  father,  who  had  been  looking  for  him, 
at  last  found  him  at  work  in  St.  Peter's  church.  From 
Rome  they  set  cut  together  to  Bologna,  Parma,  and 
lastly  to  Venice  ;  at  every  place  Luca  made  sketches 
and  studies,  from  the  works  of  all  the  great  masters, 
but  especially  Paul  Veronese,  whom  he  always  pro- 
posed for  his  model.  He  afterwards  went  to  Flor- 
ence, where  he  began  afresh  to  study,  copying  the 
works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinii>  Michael  Angelo,  and 
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Andrea  del  Sarto.  He  went  back  to  Rome,  whence 
after  a  very  short  stay,  he  returned  to  Naples,  and 
thv  re  married  against  his  father's  inclinations,  who 
apprehended  such  an  engagement  might  lessen  his 
attention  to  his  profession. 

Some  ot  his  pictures  being  carried  into  Spain,  so 
much  pleased  Charles  II.  that  he  engaged  him  to  his 
court  in  1692,  to  paint  the  escurial,  in  which  he  ac- 
quitted himself  as  a  great  painter.      The  king  and 
queen  ohen  went  to  see  him  work,  and  commanded 
him   to  be  covered  in  their  presence.     The  great 
\vorks  Jordano  had  executed  in  Spain,  gave  him  still 
greater   reputation  when  he  returned  to  Naples;  so 
that  he  could  not  supply  the  eagerness  of  the  citizens, 
though  he  worked  very  quick.  * 

No  body  ever  painted  so  much  as  Jordano  ,  his 
school  grew  into  such  repute,  that  there  was  a  great 
resort  to  il  from  Rome,  and  all  quarters;  he  loved 
his  disciples,  whose  works  he  touched  with  great 
readiness,  and  assisted  them  with  his  designs,  which 
he  gave  them  with  pleasure.  His  generosity  carried 
him  to  make  presents  of  altar-pieces  to  churches,  that 
were  not  able  to  purchase  them.  He  painted,  gratis, 
the  cupola  of  St.  Bridget,  for  his  reputation,  and 
touched  it  over  a  second  time. 

His  labours  were  rewarded  with  great  riches, 
which  he  left  his  family,  who  lost  him  at  Naples  in 
1705,  when  he  was  seventy-three.  His  monument 
is  in  the  church  of  St,  Bridget,  before  the  chapel  of 
St.  Nicolas  de  Barie,  which  is  all  of  his  hand, 


JORTIN,  (Da.  JOHN)  a  learned  English  Divine, 
was  born  in  London,  Oct.  23,  1698.  He  w  as  train- 
ed at  the  Charter  house  school,  where  he  made  a  good 
proficiency  in  Greek  and  Latin.  In  1713  he  was  ad- 
Hiitted  member  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge*  and  took 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1718,  and  M.  A.  in  1722. 
This  year  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  publication 
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of  a  few  Latin  Poems,  entitled  "  Lusus  Poetici," 
\vhich  were  well  received.  Sept.  1723,  he  entered 
into  deacons  orders,  and  into  priest's,  the  June 
following.  He  spent  twenty-five  years  of  his 
time  in  London,  where  he  had  employment,  as  a 
preacher  in  several  chapels,  with  the  emoluments  cf 
which,  and  a  competency  of  his  own,  he  supported 
himself  and  family  in  a  decent,  though  private  man- 
ner: dividing  his  leisure  hours  between  his  books  and 
his  friends,  especially  those  of  the  literati,  with  whom 
he  always  kept  up  a  close  and  intimate  connection. 
In  1730,  he  published  "Four  Sermons  upon  the 
Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  j"  the  next  year, 
"  Miscellaneous  Observations  upon  authors,  ancient 
and  modern/1  in  two  vols,  8vo.  In  1751,  Archbishop 
Herring  bestowed  upon  him  the  living  of  St.  Dunstoa 
in  the  East,  London.  And  in  1755  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  This  same  year  came  out 
his  first  vol.  of  "  Remarks  upon  Ecclesiastical  Histo- 
ry,'* 8vo.  These  "  Remarks,"  were  continued  in  four 
succeeding  volumes,  down  to  the  year  1517,  when 
Luther  began  the  work  of  reformation.  In  1756  he 
published  "  Six  Dissertations  upon  different  sub- 
jects," 8vo.  In  1758  appeared  his,  "  Life  of  Eras- 
mus," in  one  vol.  4to.  and  in  1760,  another  volume 
4to.  containing  "  Remarks  upon  the  works  of  Eras- 
mus," and  an  "  Appendix  of  Extracts  from  Eras- 
mus and  other  writers." 

In  1762  he  was  made  domestic  Chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  admitted  into  a  prebend  cf  St. 
Pauls,  and  soon  after  presented  to  the  living  of  Ken- 
sington, where  he  performed  the  office  oi  a  good  pa- 
rish priest,  till  August  27,  1770,  when  being  siezed 
with  a  disorder  in  the  breast  and  lungs,  he  grew  conti- 
nually worse,  and  died  September  5,  in  his  seventy- 
second  year. 


ISyEUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  orator,  and  native  of 
Chalsis,  in  Syria}  the  scholar  of  Lysius,  and  precep- 
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tor  of  Demosthenes.  He  taught  eloquence  with  re- 
putation at  Athens.  He  composed  fifty  orations,  of 
which  we  have  onlv  ten  remainins:,  which  were  ad- 

j  O  • 

mirably  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones,  in  1779. 


"i 


ISELIN,  (JAMES  CHRISTOPHER)  a  German, 
kamed  in  antiquities  both  ecclesiastical  and  profane, 
was  born  at  Basil,  1681.  He  was  made  professor 
of  History  and  eloquence  at  Marborough,  in  1704  ; 
but  was  recalled  to  Basil  to  teach  history  and  antiqui- 
ty in  1707,  when  he  was  also  devoted  to  the  divinity 
chair  in  1711.  The  academy  of  inscriptions  and 
Belles  Lettres  at  Paris,  made  him  an  honorary  mem- 
ber, in  the  room  of  M.  Cuper.  Iselin  was  also  li- 
brarian at  Basil,  where  he  died  in  1737.  He  pub- 
lished a  great  number  of  valuable  books. 


JOUBERT,  (LAURENCE)  was  born  at  Valence 
Dauphiny  in  1530.  Having  made  choice  of  physic 
for  his  profession,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studi- 
ed that  art  under  Sylvius,  and  going  thence  to  Italy, 
he  attended  the,  lectures  ot  L'Argentier.  After  this  he 
continued  his  Studies  at  Moritbrison,  a  city  in  the 
county  of  Tarez.  At  last,  going  to  Montpelier,  he 
became  the  favorite  diciple  of  Rondelet,  upon  whose 
death  he  succeeded  to  the  regious  professorship  ot  phy- 
sic, in  that  university  in  1567.  The  fame  of  this 
physician  was  so  prodigious,  that  nothing  was  deem- 
ed too  difficult  for  his  skill ;  insomuch,  that  Henry  III. 
who  passionately  wished  to  have  children,  sent  for 
him  to  Paris,  to  remove  those  obstacles  which  render- 
ed his  marriage  fruitless  ;  in  which,  however,  he  was 
disappointed.  Joubert  died  in  1582.  His  writings 
in  Latin  and  French,  are  numerous,  the  Latin  were 
printed  at  Frankfort  in  1582,  1599,  and  1645,  in  two 
vols.  folio :  the  greater  part  of  which  are  upon  physic 
and  surgery. 
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JOSEPHUS,  (FLAVIUS)  the  ancient  historian  of 
the  Jews,  was  born  at  Jerusalem,  of  parents  who  be- 
longed to  the  priest-hood,  about  A.  D.  37.  He  dis- 
covered great  acuteness  and  penetration  early,  and 
made  so  quick  a  progress  in  the  learning  of  the  Jews, 
that  he  was  often  consulted  by  the  chief  priests  and 
rulers  of  the  city,  even  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  lie  be- 
came of  the  sect  of  the  Pharasees  of  which  he  was  a 
great  ornament.  A.  D.  63  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
a  Jew  comedian,  who  happened  to  be  in  favor  with 
Nero,  served  him  much  at  court,  by  making  him 
known  to  Poppaca,  whose  protection  was  very  useful 
to  him.  Upon  returning  to  his  country,  where  he 
found  all  things  in  tumult  and  confusion,  he  had  the 
command  of  some  troops  ;  and  distinguished  himself 
at  the  siege  of  Jatapat,  which  he  defended  7  weeks 
against  Vespasian  and  Titus.  Upon  the  reduction  ot 
this  place,  Vespasian  granted  him  his  life,  at  the  in- 
tercession of  Titus,  who  had  conceived  a  great  esteem 
for  him;  and  carried  him  with  him  to  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem.  After  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  he  at- 
tended Titus  to  Rome  ;  where  Vespasian  gave  him 
the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  settled  a  pension  upon 
him.  At  Rome  he  cultivated  the  Greek  language, 
and  applied  himself  to  write  his  history.  He  conti- 
nued to  experience  favors  under  Titus  and  Domitian, 
•and  lived  beyond  the  13th  year  of  Domitian,  when  he 
was  fifty- six  ;  for  his  books  of  antiquities  end  here, 
and  yet  after  that  period  he  composed  his  book  against 
Apion. 

His  "  History  of  the  Jewish  war  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,"  in  seven  books,  was  composed  at 
the  command  of  Vespasian,  first  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage for  the  use  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  after- 
wards offered  to  Vespasian  in  the  Greek.  It  is  sin- 
gularly interesting  and  affecting,  as  the  historian  was 
an  eye  witness  to  all  that  he  relates.  His  "Jewish 
Antiquities,"  in  seventy  books,  and  written  in  Greek, 
are  also  a  very  noble  work :  their  history  is  deduced 
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from  the  origin  of  the  world  to  the  12th  year  of  Nero, 
when  the  Jews  began  to  rebel  against  the  Romans. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  "  Antiquities,"  he  subjoim  d 
the  "  History  of  his  own  life,"  although  in  the  editions 
of  his  works,  it  has  usually  been  considered  as  a  dis- 
tinct production.  He  wrote  also  two  books  against 
Apion,  a  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  and  a  great  ad- 
versary of  the  Jews.  We  have  also  a  discourse  of 
his  "  Upon  the  martyrdom  of  the  Maccabees,"  whch 
is  a  master  piece  of  eloquence  ;  for  he  was  certainly 
a  great  orator,  as  well  as  a  great  historian.  His 
works  with  latin  verses,  have  been  often  published. 
They  have  also  been  translated  into  modern  languages. 


JULIAN,  the  Roman  Emperor,  commonly  stvled 
the  Apostate,  was  the  younger  son  of  Constantius, 
brother  of  Constantine  the  great.  He  was  born  Nov. 
6,  331  at  Constantinople  ;  and,  according  to  the  me- 
dals of  him,  named  Flavius  Claudius  Julianus  Du- 
ring the  life  of  Constantine,  he  was  kept  at  the  court 
in  that  city,  and  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his 
education  there  ;  but,  upon  the  death  of  this  Empe- 
ror, all  his  relations  being  suspected  of  criminal  ac- 
tions, Julian's  father  was  obliged  to  consult  his  safe- 
ty by  flight ;  and  his  son  Julius's  escape  was  entirely 
owing  to  Maro,  bishop  of  Arethusa,  without  whose 
care  he  had  inevitably  perished  in  the  persecution  of 
his  family.  As  soon  as  the  storm  was  over,  and  Con- 
stantine, firmly  seated  on  the  Emperial  throne,  he 
sent  young  Julian  to  Eusubeius,  bishop  of  Nicome- 
dia,  who  took  care  to  bring  him  up  in  the  Christian 
faith  ;  but  at  the  same  time  put  him  into  the  hands  of 
an  eunuch  called  Mardonicus,  to  teach  him  grammar. 
Julian  soon  made  very  great  progress  in  learning. 
As  soon  as  he  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  law,  Constantius,  raised  him 
to  the  dignity  of  Csesar,  and  gave  him  his  sister  He- 
lena in  marriage,  and  made  him  general  of  the  army  in 
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Gaul.  Julian  filled  his  command  with  surprising 
abilities  and  shewed  himself  every  way  equal  to  the 
trust.  Becoming  now  master  ef  the  world,  he  threw 
off  the  disguise  of  his  religion,  expressly  professed 
himself  to  be  a  Pa^an,  ordered  their  temples  to  be  set 
open,  and  re-established  their  worship.  His  aversion 
to  his  uncle  Constantine  and  his  cousin  Constantius 
for  the  cruelties  exercised  in  his  family,  had  prejudi- 
ced him  against  the  Christian  religion.  He  was  am- 
bitious ;  and  Paganism,  had  flattered  and  encouraged 
his  views  to  the  diadem.  With  a  considerable  mix- 
ture of  enthusiasm,  his  superstition  was  excessive, 
and  with  these  dispositions  he  came  to  the  Empire. 
In  an  expedition  against  the  Persians,  in  363,  he  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound  upon  his  head,  which  put  a 
period  to  his  life  the  following  night. 

His  works  which  are  highly  esteemed,  were  pub- 
lished in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Spanheirn,in  1696,  two 
vols.  folio. 


ISIDORE  (SAINT)  was  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
disciples  of  John  Chrysostom.  He  professed  the  Mo- 
nastic life  from  his  youth,  and  retired  from  the  world; 
but  was  far  from  being  useless  to  it.  This  appears 
by  his  letters,  of  which  he  wrote  no  less  than  3000; 
besides  other  works  of  great  utility.  He  acquired 
a  great  reputation  for  learning  and  piety,  and  flou- 
rished in  the  time  of  the  general  council  held  in  421, 
as  appears  by  his  letters  to  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria. 
He  died  about  440;  we  have  remaining  2012  of  his 
letters  in  five  books. 


JUNIUS,  [FRANCIS]  or  Francis  du  Don,  was 
born  at  Heidelburg  in  1589,  and  received  the  first 
elements  of  his  education  at  Leyden.  After  the  peace 
of  1609,  he  determined  to  tall  in  with  the  state  o£  the 
times,  and  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace  by  a  close  ap- 
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plication  to  study.     In   1620,  he  went  to  England, 
and  recommended  himself  by  his  learning  and  sweet- 
ness of  manners,  to  the  literati  there,  and  being  tak- 
en into  the  family  of  Thomas,  earl   of  Arundel,  he 
continued  in  it  for  the  space  of  thirty  years.     Being 
informed   there    were    some    villages   in    Friesland, 
where  the  ancient  language   of  the  Saxons  was  pre- 
served, he  went  thither,  and  lived  two  years  among 
them.    Then  returning  into  Holland,  he  met  with  an 
old  Gothic  MS  called  the  silver  one,  because  the  four 
Gospels  are  written  in  silver  Gothic  letters.     He  de- 
VQted  his  whole  study  in  the  explanation  of  it,  which 
he  completed  in  a  little  time ;  and  published  it  with 
notes  of  Dr.  Marshal,  in  1668.      He  returned  into 
England  in  1673,  in  order   to   peruse   such  English 
Saxon  books  as  had  hitherto  escaped  his  diligence, 
especially   those   in  the  Cottonian  library.      August 
1677,  upon  the  invitation  of  his  nephew,  Dr.  Isaac 
Vossius,  canon  of  Windsor,  he  went  to  his  house,  and 
there  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which  carried  him  off 
November  19th  following.     His  corpse  was  interred 
in  St.  George's  chapel,  within  the  castle;    and  the 
following  year,  a  table  of  white  marble  was  fixed  to 
•the  wall,  near  his  grave,  with  an  inscription  in  La- 
lin. 


# 


JUSTINIAN,  the  first  Roman  emperor  of  his 
name,  was  nephew  of  Justin  I.  and  succeeded  his 
uncle  in  the  imperial  throne,  August  1,  527.  He 
began  his  reign  in  the  character  of  a  most  religious 
prince,  publishing  very  severe  laws  aga'mst  heretics, 
and  repairing  ruined  churches;  in  this  spirit,  he  ac- 
tually declared  himself  protector  of  the  church. 

While  he  was  thus  re-establishing  Christianity  at  home, 
he  carried  his  arms  against  the  enemies  of  the  empire 
abroad,  with  so  much  success,  that  he  re-instated  it 
in  its  antient  glory.  Belisarius  conquered  for  him 
the  Persians  in  528,  5-12  and  543. 
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The  empire  being  now  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a 
profound  peace  and  tranqillity,  Justinian  made  the 
best  use  of  it,  by  collecting  the  immense  variety  and 
number  of  the  Roman  laws  into  one  body.  To  this 
end,'  he  selected  ten  of  the  most  able  lawyers  in  the 
empire,  who,  revising  the  Gregorian,  Theodosian  and 
Hermogeian  codes,  compiled  one  body  called  "  The 
Code,"  out  of  them,  to  which  the  emperor  gave  his 
own  name. 

His  conduct  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  rash 
and  inconsiderate.-  Toward  the  latter  end  of  his 
life,  he  fell  into  an  erroneous  opinion  concerning 
Christ's  body,  which  he  maintained  had  never  been 
corruptible,  nor  subject  to  the  natural  infirmities  of  a 
human  body.  He  carried  it  so  far  as  to  prepare  an 
edict  against  those  who  maintained  the  contrary  opi- 
nion, and  intended  to  publish  it;  but  was  prevented 
by  his  death,  which  happened  suddenly,  in  565,  at 
the  age  of  eighty  -three,  and  after  a  reign  of  thirty- 
nine  years.  It  was  this  emperor  who  abolished  the 
consulate. 


JUVENAL,  (Dec  i  us  JUNIUS)  the  Roman  sa- 
tyric  writer,  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  em- 
peror Claudius's  reign,  at  Aquinum,  a  town  in  Cam- 
pania, since  made  famous  by  the  birth  of  Thomas 
(thence  stiled)  Aquinas,  the  much-famed  founder  of 
the  scholastic  philosophy.  His  father  gave  him  a 
liberal  education,  and  bred  him  up  to  eloquence.  — 
In  this  he  made  great  progress,  and  attended  the  bar, 
where  he  made  a  distinguished  figure  for  many  years. 
In  this  profession,  he  had  improved  his  fortune  and 
interest  at  Rome,  before  he  turned  his  thoughts  to 
poetry,  the  very  stile  of  which,  in  his  satires,  speaks 
a  long  habit  of  declamation.  Having,  in  his  pub- 
lications, strictured  Paris,  Domitian's  favorite,  though 
but  a  pantomime  player,  the  emperor  sent  him  into 
banishment,  under  pretence  of  giving  him  the  com- 
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mancl  of  a  cohort  in  the  army  which  was  quartered  at 
Pentapolis,  a  city  upon  the  frontiers  of  Fgypt  and 
Lybia.  Juvenal  was  not  idle  during  his  stay  there, 
but  made  such  observations  upon  the  ridiculous  su- 
perstitions of  that  blinded  people,  as  he  afterward 
•wrought  up  into  a  satire.  After  Domitian's  death, 
he  returned  to  Rome,  sufficiently  cautioned  against 
attacking  the  characters  of  those  in  power. 

We  meet  with  nothing  concerning  his  morals  and 
way  of  life  ;  but,  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  writings,  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  true,  generous-spirited  Roman, 
and  a  friend  to  liberty  and  virtue.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  died  about  the  eleventh  year  of  Adrian,  in 
the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 


KEITH  (JAMES),  field-marshal  in  the  king  of 
Prussia's  service,  was  born  in  1696,  and  was  the 
younger  son  of  William  Keith,  carl  marshal  of  Scot- 
land. After  going  through  a  regular  course  of  edu- 
cation, his  friends  designed  him  for  the  profession  of 
the  law  ;  but  the  bent  of  his  genius  inclined  him  to 
arms.  The  first  occasion  of  drawing  his  sword  was 
but  an  unhappy  one.  When  he  was  eighteen,  the 
rebellion  broke  out  in  Scotland.  Through  the  insti- 
gations of  the  countess  his  mother,  who  was  a  Roman 
catholic,  he  joined  the  Pretender's  party,  and  was  at 
the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir.  The  Pretender's  army  was 
routed,  Keith  was  wounded,  yet  able  to  make  his 
escape  to  France.  Here  he  applied  to  those  branch- 
es of  education  which  are  necessary  to  accomplish  a 
soldier.  He  afterwards  travelled  through  Italv, 
Switzerland  and  Portugal.  In  17  J  7,  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  making  an  acquaintance  with  Peter,  czar 
of  Muscovy,  at  Paris,  who  invited  him  to  enter  into 
the  Russian  service  ;  which  offer,  however,  he  declin- 
ed. He  then  went  to  Madrid,  where  he  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  Irish  brigades,  then  commanded 
by  the  duke  o:  Ormond.  lie  afterwards  was  sent 
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ambassador  extraordinary  to  Muscovy,,  and,  by  the 
duke  of  Liria,  vyas  recommended  to  the  service  of  the 
czarina,  who  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general,  and  invested  him  with  the  order  of  the  Black 
Eagle. 

After  having  served  the  Russians  both  in  war  and 
peace,  the  king  of  Prussia  received  him  with  all  pos- 
sible marks  of  honor,  made  him  governor  of  Berlin, 
and  field-marshal  of  the  Prussian  armies.  He  like- 
wise distinguished  him  so  far  by  his  confidence,  as  to 
travel  with  him  in  disguise  over  a  great  part  of  Ger- 
many, Poland  and  Hungary. 

This  .brave  and  experienced  general,  after  having 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  late  memorable 
wars  of  that  illustrious  monarch,  was  killed  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Hochkirchen,^  and  died  ia  the  bed  of  glory,  in 
1758. 


KELLY,  (HUGH)  was  born  on  the  banks  of  Kil- 
larney  lake,  in  Ireland,  in  1739.  A  tolerable  school- 
education  was  all  his  father  could  afford  to  give  him. 
He  was  bound  an  apprentice  to  a  stay-maker,  with 
whom  he  served  the  whole  of  his  time.  In  1760,  af- 
ter the  expiration  of  his -indentures,  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, wrhere  he  worked  for  some  time  at  his  trade. — 
By  chance,  in  a  public  house,  he  became  acquainted 
with  an  attorney,  who  invited  him  to  his  house,  and 
employed  him  in  copying  and  transcribing.  Tired, 
however,  of  this  drudgery,  he  soon  after,  about  1762, 
commenced  author,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  "  The  Lady's  Museum"  "  The  Court 
Magazine,"  «  The  Public  Ledger,"  «  The  Royal 
Chronicle,"  "  Owen's  Weekly  Post,"  and  some  other 
periodical  publications,  in  which  he  wrote  many  ori- 
ginal essays  and  pieces  of  poetry,  which  extended  his 
reputation.  In  1767,  c:  The  Babler"  appeared,  in 
two  pocket  volumes,  which  had  at  first  been  inserted 
in  "  Owen's  Weekly  Chronicle,"  in  single  papers  ;  as 
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did  '-  The  Memoirs  of  a  Magdalen,"  under  the  title 
of  "  Louisa  Mildmav."  1  lis  talents  for  satire  recom- 
mended him  to  Mr.  Garrick,  who  caused  his  first  play 
of  "  False  Delicacy",  to  be  acted  at  Drury-lane.  It 
was  received  with  great  applause,  and  from  this  time 
he  continued  to  write  for  the  stage  with  profit  and 
success,  until  the  last  period  of  his  life.  As  his  repu- 
tation encreased,  he  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
some  mode  of  supporting  his  family,  less  precarious 
than  by  writing,  and  for  that  purpose  entered  himself 
a  member  of  the  Middle  Temple.  He  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1774,  an.d  his  proficiency  in  the  study  of 
the  law,  afforded  promising  hopes  that  he  might 
make  a  distinguished  figure  in  that  profession.  His 
sedentary  course  of  life  had,  however,  by  this  time, 
injured  his  health,  and  ^arly  in  1777,  in  the  38th 
year  of  his  age,  he  died  at  his  house  in  Gough-square. 
lie  was  the  author  of  seven  plays* 


KEPLER,  (JOHN)  was  born  at  Wiel  in  the  duchy 
of  Wirtemburg,  Dec.  27,  1571.  He  entered  upon 
his  studies  in  philosophy  at  Tubingen,  immediately 
upon  his  father's  death,  in  1590,  and,  two  years  after, 
pursued  the  mathematics  in  the  same  university,  under 
the  famous  Michael  Moestlin.  He  made  so  much 
progress,  and  became  so  famous,  that  in  1593,  he 
was  invited  to  Gratz  in  Styria,  to  teach  the  mathe- 
matics there.  He  then  applied  himself  entirely  to 
astronomy,  and  published  from  time  to  time  several 
works.  Tycho  Brahe,  who  had  settled  in  Bohemia, 
and  obtained  from  the  emperor  all  sorts  of  convenien- 
ces for  the  perfecting  of  astronomy,  was  desirous  of 
having  Kepler  with  him.  In  1600  Kepler  with  his 
family  left  Gratz  and  removed  into  Bohemia.  But 
Tycho  and  Kepler  did  not  agree  very  well  together; 
yet,  Tycho,  before  his  death,  introduced  Kepler  to  the 
emperor  at  Prague,  for  it  was  upon  this  condition  that 
Kepler  had  consented  to  leave  Gratz,  who  received 
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him  very  kindly,  and  made  him  his  mathematician.  — 
From  that  time  Kepler  enjoyed  the  title  of  mathema- 
tician to  the  emperor  all  his  life,  and  gained  more  and 
more  reputation  every  year   by  his  works.      Rodol- 
phus  ordered  him  to  finish  the  tables  begun  by  Tycho, 
which  were  to  be  called  the  "  Rodolphine  Tables," 
but  so  many  difficulties  arose  during  the  progress  of 
the  work,  that  the  tables  were  not  finished  and  pub- 
lished till   1627.      After  struggling  with  poverty  ten 
years  at  Prague,  he   began  to    think  of  quitting  his 
quarters  again.     He  was   then  fixed  at  Lintz  by  the 
emperor  Mathias,  who  appointed  him  a  salary  frrorn 
the  States  of  Upper  Austria.      In  1613  he  went  to 
the  assembly  at  Ratisbon  to  assist  in  the  reformation 
of  the  Calendar  ;  but  returned  to  Lintz,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  1626.     Nov.  that  year,  he  went  to  UJm,  in 
order  to  publish  the  "  Rodolphine  Tables,"  and  after- 
wards in  1629,  settled  at  Sagan  in  Silesia,  where  he 
published  the  second  part  of  his  "  Ephemerides  ;" 
for  the  first  had  been  published  at  Lintz  in  1617.    In 
1630,  in  his  59th  year,  he  died  at  Ratisbon,  whither 
he  had  gone  to  solicit  the  payment  of  the  arrears  of  his 
pension.   His  other  works,  besides  that  we  have  men- 
tioned, declare  him  to  be  an  extraordinary  genius  and 
wonderful  astronomer. 


KEPPEL,  (RIGHT  HON.  AUGUSTUS  VISCOUNT) 

was  second  son  of  William  Anne,  second  earl  of  Al- 

bemarle,  who  was  married  Feb.  21,  1722,  to  Lady 

Anne,  daughter  of  Charles  Lenox,  first  duke  of  Rich- 

mond.     Lord  Keppel  early  distinguished  himself  in 

the  service  of  his  country  :    he  served  on  board  the 

flag-ship  of  commodore  Anson  in  the  South  Seas.  — 

On  the  llth  of  December,  1744,  he  was  promoted 

to  the  rank  of  master  and  commander  in  the  royal  na- 

vy, and  was  soon  after  made  post-captain.     His  acti- 

vity, during  this  war,  was  manifested  on  a  variety  of 

occasions.     In  1751,  he  was  made  commodore  of  a 
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•squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  during  his  continu- 
ance on  this  station,  he  pressed  the  dey  of  Algiers  in 
so  spirited  a  manner,  on  account  of  some  depredations 
committed  on  an  English  merchant-ship,  that  he  ex- 
acted from  that  prince  a  very  humiliating  concession. 
He  also,  about  the  same  period,  concluded  friendly 
treaties  with  the  states  of  Tripoli  and  Tunis.  On 
the  rupture  with  France,  in  1755,  this  officer  was  fix- 
ed upon  to  conduct  the  second  expedition  against 
Goree,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  invested  with  the 
command  of  the  lan'd  forces  destined  for  the  enter- 
prize  ;  and  though  his  squadron  experienced  several 
misfortunes  during  the  passage,  upon  his  arrival,  Dec. 
28,  1758,  he  employed  his  time  so  well,  that  Mr.  St. 
Jean,  the  governor  of  Goree,  surrendered  at  discretion 
the  next  day.  He  next  signalized  himself  under  Sir 
Edward  Hawke,  when  he  defeated  the  French  under 
Mr.  de  Conflans.  This  action  was  fought  off  Belle- 
isle,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1759  ;  on  which  oc- 
casion, commodore  Keppel,  in  the  Torbay,  of  74 
guns,  singled  out  the  Theseus,  of  equal  force,  and  en- 
gaged her  so  closely  that  she  sunk.  The  conquest 
of  Belleisle  being  concerted,  commodore  Keppel  was 
appointed  to  command  the  navy  force  on  this  expedi- 
tion, and  sailing  from  Spi  the  ad,  March  29,  1761,  ef- 
fected the  reduction  of  the  citadel  of  Palais,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  island,  on  the  7th  of  June  following. 

On  the  declaration  of  war  with  Spain,  immediately 
after,  commodore  Keppel  was  selected  to  command 
a  divisien  of  the  fleet  under  Sir  George  Pocock,  on 
an  attack  against  the  Havannah.  After  this  place 
surrendered  ro  the  British  arms,  Mr.  Keppel  was  very 
successful  in  taking  many  valuable  French  and  Span- 
ish prizes ;  and  in  the  November  of  that  year,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue. — 
On  July  20,  1765,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords 
of  the  admiralty,  in  which  post  he  continued  till  Dec. 
1766,  on  October  18,  1770,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  red ;  on  the  24th  of  the 
same  month,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  vice- 
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of  the  white;  on  the  3d  of  February  1776, 
fee  was  constituted  vice-admiral  of  the  red  ;  and  Jan. 
~9,  1778,  advanced  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the 
blue  ;  and,  on  a  latter  promotion,  made  admiral  o£ 
the  white.  On  April  22,  1732,  he  was  created  a 
peer  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  stile  of  viscount  Kep- 
pel  ;  and  was,  at  two  different  periods  since,  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty.  Respecting  his  services  during  the 
late  war,  while  he  commanded  the  channel  fleer; 
and  the  charges  preferred  against  him  by  Sir  Hugh 
Paliiser,  together  with  his  acquittal,  and  the  marks  of 
honor  that  followed,  they  are  too  recent  to  be  advert- 
ed to.  We  must,  however,  add,  that  on  every  occa- 
sion, he  proved  himself  the  friend  of  the  meritori- 
ous, and  the  seaman's  protector  ;  and  that  no  officer 
in  the  service  possessed  the  love  of  the  navy  equal  to 
himself.  He  died  October  2,  1786,  at  his  seat  in 
Eider  Hall,  Suffolk. 


KIMCHI,  (RABBI  DAVID)  a  famous  Jewish 
commentator  upon  the  old  testament,  who  lived  at 
the  end  of  the  12th,  and  beginning  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. He  was  by  birth  a  Spaniard,  son  of  the  Rabbi 
Joseph  Kimchi,  and  brother  of  Rabbi  Moses  Kim- 
chi, both  men  of  eminent  learning  among  the  Jews: 
but  he  himself  far  exceeded  them  both,  being  the 
best  grammarian  in  the  Hebrew  language  the  Jews 
ever  had.  This  abundantly  appears,  not  only  from 
his  commentary  on  the  Old  Testament,  which  gives 
great  light  into  the  literal  sense  oi  the  Hebrew  text, 
but  also  from  a  grammar  and  dictionary,  which  he 
wrote  of  the  Hebrew  language  ,  both,  by  many 
grees,  the  best  in  their  kind. 


KING,  (Da.  WILLIAM)  an  ingenious  and  humor* 
ous  English  writer,  was  bora  in  London  in  1663.  He. 
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was  allied  to  the  noble  families  of  Clarendon  and  Ro- 
chester. After  going  through  a  regular  course  of  edu- 
cation, at  Westminster  school  and  the  university  of 
Oxford,  he  took  his  first  degree  in  arts,  December  8, 
1685,  proceeded  regularly  to  M.A.  July  6,  1688,  and 
the  same  year  commenced  author.      His  first  essay 
was  to  rescue  the  character  and  name  of  Wickliffe, 
the  first  English  reformer,  from  the  calumnies  of  Mons. 
VarilJas,  in  "  Reflections  upon  Mons.  Varillas's  His- 
tory of  Heresy,  book  I,  torn.  1,  so  far  as  relates  to 
English  matters."       In  1690,  he  translated  from  the 
French  of  Mons.  and  Mad.  Dacier,  "  The  Life    of 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antonius,    the  Roman  Emperor." 
About  the  same  time,  he  wrote  "  A  Dialogue,  shew- 
ing the  way  to  modern  Preferment."      In  1693,  he 
published  a  translation  of  the  "  New  Manners  and 
Characters  of  the  two  great  Brothers,  the  Duke  of 
Bouillon  and  Marshal  Turenne."      Early  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  appeared  a  very  extraordinary  piece, 
under  the  title  of  "  An  Answer  to  a  Book  which  will 
be  published  next  week,"  &c.  In  1697,  he  took  a  share 
with  his  fellow-collegians   at  Christ  Church,  in  the 
memorable  dispute  about  the  genuineness  of  Phala- 
ris's  Epistles  ;  and,  in  the  progress  of  the  controversy, 
published  his  "  Dialogues  of  the  Dead."     At  the  end 
of  1698,  or  early  in  1699,  came  out  "  A  Journey  to 
London,  in  the  year  1698."     This  was  a  specimen  of 
that  particular  humor  in  which  he  excelled.     Dr. 
King  thought  it  better  than  any  of  his  former  works, 
as  he  frequently  wrote  afterwards  under  the  name  of 
'«  The  Author  of  the  Journey  to  London."     In  1708, 
he  published  "  Useful  Transactions  in  Philosophy  and 
other  Sorts  of  Learning;"  ands  con  after  finished  his 
15  Art  of  Love,  with  a  preface,  containing  the  Life 
of  Ovid."     In  1709,  he  also  published  "  The  Art  of 
Cookery,  in  Imitation   of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry. 
Also  a  volume  of  "  Miscellanies." 

Aug.  3,  1710,  appeared  the  first  number  of  "  Th 
Examiner,"  a  work  in  which  he  was  partly  employed, 
In  1111,  Dr,  King  very  diligently  employed  himsel£ 
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In  publishing  that  very  useful  book  for  schools,  his 
"  Historical  Accounts  of  the  Heathen  Gods,  and 
Heroes,  necessary  for  the  understanding  the  ancient 
Poets/'  a  work  still  in  great  esteem,  and  of  which 
there  have  been  several  editions.  About  the  same 
time,  he  translated  "  Political  Considerations  upon 
refined  Politics  5"  and  also  employed  himself  on  "Ruf- 
finus."  Towards  the  close  of  171 1,  his  pecuniary  af- 
fairs, which,  by  his  neglect,  often  were  deranged,  be- 
gan to  assume  a  favourable  aspect ;  and  he  was  re- 
commended by  his  firm  friend,  Swift,  to  the  Gazet- 
teer office,  an  office  under  the  government.  His  de- 
clining state  of  health,  however,  obliged  him,  about 
Midsummer  1712,  to  resign  his  office. 

We  have  two  publications  of  Dr.  King,  in  the 
course  of  this  year,  besides  his  "  Ruffinus" — "  Bri- 
tannia's Palladium/'  and  "  Useful  Miscellanies,  Part 
I.  1712."  He  seems  to  have  intended  a  continua- 
tion, if  his  life  had  been  prolonged.  On  Christmas- 
day,  1712,  he  yielded  up  his  breath,  with  great  pa- 
tience and  resignation. 


KHERASKOF,  (MICHAEL)  a  Russian  of  a  noble 
family,  has  excelled  in  several  pieces  of  composition. 
His  works  are  "A  Poem  upon  the  utility  of  Science  ;" 
several  Tragedies  and  Comedies  ;  Pindarick  Odes, 
Anacreontics,  Fables,  Idyls,  and  Satires  :  a  romance 
called  "  Ariadne  &  Theseus  ;"  "  Numa  Pompilius ;"  a 
poem  in  four  cantos,  and  an  epic  poem  in  several  can- 
tos,  called  the  "  Rossiada/'  written  in  Iambic  mea- 
sure of  six  feet  in  rhyme.  This  work  is  greatly  ad- 
mired by  the  natives;  and  may  justly  be  considered 
as  forming  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  their  poetry. 
His  merit  did  not  fail  of  acquiring  the  reward  due  to 
his  extraordinary  talents  ;  having  been  successively 
appointed  Vice  President  of  the  college  of  mines, 
Counsellor  of  State,  and  curator  of  the  university  ci 
Moscow. 
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KIRCHER,   (ATITANASIUS)    a   famous  plnloi 

'thematician,   and  \vithal  a  most  learned 
man,  was  born  at  Fui'le  in  Germany,  in  1601.     He 

;ered  into  t"  ;ciety  of  Jesuits,  in  1618  ;  after 
going  through  the  "regular  course  of  studies,  during 
xvhich  he  shewed  most  amazing  parts  and  industry. 
he  taught  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  the  Hebrew  and 
Syrian  languages,  in  the  University  of  Wurtzburg,  in 
Franconia.  The  war,  which  Gustavus  Adolphus  cf 
Sweden,  made  in  Germany,  disturbing  his  repose  here, 
he  retired  into  France,  and  settled  in  the  Jesuits  Col- 
lege at  Avignon,  where  he  was  in  1635.  He  was  r 
terw.ards  called  to  Rome,  to  teach  Mathematics  in  the 
Roman  college  ;  which  he  did  six  years.  lie  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  that  city  ;  and  for  some 
time,  professed  the  Hebrew  language.  He  died  ia 
1670,  after  having  published  as  many  works,  as  one 
would  think,  might  employ  a  good  part  cf  his  life 
even  to  transcribe  ;  for  they  consist  in  twenty-two 
volumes  in  folio,  eleven  in  quarto,  and  three  i& 
octavo. 


KIRCHMAN,  (JOHN)  a  learned  German, 
"born  in  1575  at  Lubec,  where  his  father  was  a  mer- 
chant. After  having  studied  in  his  native  place  till 
he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  passed  four  veers  at 
the  University  of  Franckfort,  on  the  Oder,  and  after- 
ivards  some  time  at  the  Universities  of  Jena  and 
Strasbourg.  He  then  travelled  with  n  young  gentle- 
man through  France  and  Italy,  and  on  his  return  to 
Germany,  gave  such  proofs  of  his  learning  that  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  poetry  at  Rostock.  The  work 
\vriich  he  published  in  1604,  "  De  fur.eribus  Roman- 
crum,"  gained  him  the  reputation  of  a  very  learned 
man.  He  afterwards  published  another  work,  "  De 
Annulis,"  which  was  also  much  esteemed,  as  it  illus- 
trated antiquity  very  well  in  that  particular.  In  161. 
he  was  made  principal  or  rcctcr  of  the  College 
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Ibec,  which  function  he  performed  the  remainder  of 
his  days  with  the  utmost  approbation;  a  —  died 
March  20,  1643.  Besides  the  two  works  already 
mentioned,  he  was  the  author  '  of  several  treatises 
upon-  logic  and  rhetoric, 


KIRSTENIUS,  (PETER)  a  professor  at  UpsaT, 
and  physician  extraordinary  to  Christina,  queen  of 
Sweden,  was  born  December  25,  1577,  at  Breslaw, 
in  Silesia,  He  early  studied  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues,  to  which  he  also  joined  a  little  Hebrew  and 
Syriac.  As  physic  was  his  intended  object,  he  culti- 
vated natural  philosophy,  botany,  and  anatomy  with 
the  greatest  care,  in  his  native  place.  Afterwards, 
he  went  to  visit  the  universities  of  Leipsic,  Wirtem- 
burg,  and  Jena,  and  having  made  a  great  progress, 
during  four  years,  under  the  professors  there,  he  took 
a  journey  into  the  Low  Countries,  and  into  France. 
He  took  a  doctor  of  physic's  degree  at  Basil,  in  1601, 
and  then  he  visited  Italy,  Spain,  England,  and  even 
Greece  and  Asia.  On  his  return  to  S:'.,  >ia,  he  appli- 
ed himself  intirely  to  the  study  of  Arabic,  and  to  the 
practice  of  physic.  He  succeeded  greatly  in  his  ap- 
plication to  that  language,  and  was  s  >  zealous  to 
promote  the  knowledge  of  it,  that  he  employed  all 
the  money  he  could  spare  in  printing  Arabic  books. 
He  afterwards  removed  into  Prussia,  where  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  entering  into  the  family  of  the  fam- 
ous Chancellor  Gxensticrn,  whom  he  accompanied 
into  Sweden,  where,  in  1636,  he  wos  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  physic  in  the  university  of  Upsal,  and  phy- 
fcician  to  the  queen.  But  he  did  not  enjoy  these  ad- 
vantages above  four  j  rsj  for  he  lived  only  till  t'.e 
8th  of  April,  164-0.  It  is  observed  in  his  epitaph, 
that  he  understood  twen  :  languages.  He  pub- 
lished several  works,  for  which  'divines  are  as  mi:  • 
obliged  to  him,  ;i'j  t:i.ccc  ci  .  own  raculty, 
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KLEIST,  [EDWARD  CHRISTIAN  DE]  a  famous 
German  poet,  nnd  a  soldier  of  distinguished  brave- 
iy,  \vr,s  1'Orn  a  Leblin,  in  Pomerania,  in  1715.  At 
nil  rs  "i  age  he  was  sent  to  pursue  his  studies  at 
Crop,  i;,  inland,  and  he  afterward  studied  at  D<mt- 
zick  anrl  Konigsburg.  At  twenty-one  years  oi  age, 
.<  ac  vd  or  a  post  in  the  Danish  army,  and  then 


ap:>i.ed  himself  to  the  study  of  all  the  sciences  that 
hsvc  c.  relation  to  military  affairs,  with   the  same  as- 
siduity as  he  had  before  studied  civil  law.     In  1740, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Frederic  II.  king  of 
Prussia,  Mr.  de  Kleist  went  to  Berlin,  and  was  pre- 
sented  to  his  majesty,  who  made  him  lieutenant  of 
Jiis  brother  Prince  Henry'?  regiment;  and  he  was  in 
all  the  campaigns  which  distinguished   the   first  five- 
years  of  the  king  of  Prussia's  reign.      In   1749,  he 
obtained  the  post  of  captain  ;  and  in  that  year,  pub- 
lished his  excellent  poem  on  the  Spring.     Before  t  he- 
breaking  out  of  the  last  war,  the  king  chose  him, 
with  some  other  officers   at  Potsdam,  companions  to 
the  young  prince  Frederic  William   of  Prussia.      In 
the  first  campaign,  in  1756,  he  was  nominated  ma- 
jor of  I  lausen's  regiment,  which  being  in  garrison  at 
Leipsic,  he  had  time  to  finish  several  new  poems.  — 
After  the  general  battle  of  Rosbach,  in  which  the 
French  army  was  totally  defeated,  and  partly  annihi- 
lated, the  king  gave   him,  by  an  order  of  his  own 
hand-writing,  the   inspection   of    the   great  hospital 
established  at  Leipsic.     In  1758,  prince  Henry  com- 
ing to  Leipsic,  Mr.  de  Kleist  desired  to  serve  in  his. 
army,  with  the  regiment  of  Hausen,  which  was  rea- 
dily' granted.       On  the    12th  of  August,  1759,  was 
fought  the  bloody  battle  of  Kunnersdorf,  in  which  he 
fell.     He  attacked  the  flank  of  the  Russians,  and  as- 
sisted in  gaining  three  batteries.     In  these  bloody  at- 
tacks, he  received  twelve  contusions.     His  post  of 
major  obliged  him  to  stay  behind  the  ranks;  but  he 
DO  sooner  perceived  the  commander  of  the  battalion 
wounded  and  taken  away,  than  he  instantly  put  him- 
i^!f  at  the  head  of  bis  troop.      He  led  his  battalion 
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in  tne  midst  of  the  terrible  fire  of  the  enemy's  artil- 
lery, against  the  fourth  battery.  He  calleu  uj>  the 
colours  of  the  regiment,  and,  taking  an  ensign  by 
the  arm,  led  him  on.  Here  he  received  a  ball  in  the 
left  arm,  and  having  only  two  fingers  left  on  his  right 
hand,  he  held  his  sword  with  the  two  last  tinkers  and 
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the  thumb.     He  stil!  pushed  forward,  and  was  with- 
in thirty  steps  of  the  battery,  when  his  right  leg  was 
shattered  by  the  wadding  of  one  of  the  great  guns, 
and  he  fell  from  his  horse,  crying  to  his  men,  "^  My 
boys,  do  not  abandon  your  king."     By  the  assistance 
of  those  who  surrounded  him,  he  endeavoured  twice 
to  remount  his  horse;  but  his  strength  forsook  him, 
and  he  fainted.      He   was  then  carried  behind  the 
line,    where   a  surgeon,    attempting    to    dress    his 
wounds,  was  shot  dead.     The  Cossacs  arriving  soon 
after,  stripped  Mr.  de  Kleist  naked,  and  threw  him 
into   a   miry   ditch,    where    some    Russian  hussars 
found  him  in   the  night,  and   laid  him  upon  some 
straw,  near  the  grand  guard,  covered  him  with  a 
cloak,  and  brought  him  some  bread  and  water.      la 
the  morning,  one  of  them  offered  him  a  piece  of  sil- 
ver, which  he  refused  5  on  which  the  hussar  tossed  it 
upon  the  cloak  that  covered  him,  and  then  departed 
with  his  companions.     Soon  after,  the  Cossacs  return- 
ed, and  took  all  that  the  generous  hussars  had  given 
him.     Thus,  he  again  lay  naked  on  the  earth,  and 
in  that  cruel  situation  continued  till  noon,  when  he 
was  known  by  a  Russian  officer,  who  caused  him  to 
be  conveyed  in  a  waggon  to  Frankfort  on  the  Oder, 
where  he   arrived  in  the  evening,  in  a  very  weak 
state,  and  was  instantly  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
surgeons.       But,    the    fractured   bones   separating, 
brokt  an  artery,  and  he  died  by  the  loss  of  blood. — • 
The  city  of  Frankfort  being  then  in   the  hands  of 
the  Russians,  they  buried  this  Prussian  hero  with  ali 
military  honors.     Mr.  de  Kleist's  poems,  which   are 
greatly  admired,  are  elegantly  printed,  ia  the  Ger- 
man language,  in  two  vols.  8yo, 
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KNELLER,  [Sir  GODFREY]  an  eminent  pamt 
\vas  born  at  L'ibrck,  a  city  of  Holstein,  about  161-8. 
Being  at  nrsr  designed  for  military  employment,  he 
applied  himielf  to  the  mathematics,  particularly  to 
fortification  :  but  his  genius  leading  him  strongly  to 
drawing  figures  after  the  historical  manner,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  his  fattier  sent  him  to  Italy,  where 
he  made  great  progress  in  the  art  of  painting  so  as  to 
be  courted  by  many  noble  families  for  whom  he  drew 
several  histories,  portraits  and  family  pictures,  by  which 
his  fame  was  considerably  increased,  By  the  impor- 
tunity of  some  friends  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  come 
to  England.  He  drew  the  picture  of  Charles  II.  who 
afterwards  sent  him  to  France,  to  draw  the  French 
king's  picture,  where  he  had  the  honor  likewise  of 
drawing  most  of  the  Roval  family*  About  this  time 
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Charles  II.  died,  and  at  Kneller's  return  from  France, 
he  was  well  received  by  king  James  and  his  queen, 
who  constantly  employed  him  until  the  revolution  ; 
after  which  he  continued  principal  painter  to  king 
William,  who  dignified  him  with  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood. Me  had  the  honor  of  drawing  ten  crowned 
heads,  viz.  four  kings  of  England,  and  three  queens  ; 
the  Czar  of  Muscovy  ;  Charles  III.  king  ot  Spain  ; 
and  the  French  king  'Lewis  XIV.  besides  several 
Electors  and  princes.  By  this  means,  his  reputation 
became  so  universal,  that  the  emperor  Leopold  dig- 
nified him  as  a  nobleman  and  knight  of  the  holy  Ro- 
man empire. 

Besides  the  honors  already  mentioned,  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller  waSj  out  of  the  great  regard  paid  to  him  by 
the  university  of  Oxford,  presented  by  that  body  with 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  the  Civil  Law.  He  was  also 
admitted  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber  of  king 
William,  to  queen  Anne,  and  to  George  I.  (who  cre- 
ated him  a  baronet.)  He  died  at  Whitton  near  Hamp- 
ton Court,  Oct.  27,  1723,  and  was  buried  there.  A 
monument  by  Rysbach  was  erected  for  him  in  West- 
minster-Abbey, with  a  flattering  Epitaph  by  Pope. 
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KNOLLES,  (RICHARD)  an  Englisman,  was  bora 
m  Northamptonshire,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  after 
which  he  became  master  of  the  free-school  at  Sand- 
wich, in  Kent.  He  did  much  good  in  his  profession, 
and  sent  many  well-grounded  scholars  to  the  univer- 
sities, He  composed  "  Grammaticae  Latinae,  Grs- 
cae,  et  Hebraicse  compendium,  cum  radicibus,  Lond. 
1600."  .  His"  History  of  the  Turks,"  which  was 
first  printed  in  1619,  folio,  and  which  he  spent  twelve 
years  in  composing,  immortalized  his  name.  He 
also  wrote  "  The  Lives  and  Conquests  of  the  Otto- 
man Kings  and  Emperors,  to  the  year  1610,"  which 
was  not  printed  till  after  his  death,  in  J621,  to 

which  time  it  was  continued  bv  another  hand.    And, 
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lastly,  he  wrote  "  A  brief  Discourse  of  the  greatness 
of  the  Turkish  Empire."  He  died  at  Sandwich,  in 
1610,  and  left  behind  him  the  character  of  a  judici- 
ous, learned,  and  worthy  man, 


KOULI  KHAN,  (THAMAS,  alias  NADIR)  a 
prising  character,  was  born  in  1687,  at  a  village  in 
the  province  of  Cherasan,  in  Persia.  His  father  was 
a  shepherd,  and  the  son,  in  his  youth,  followed  the 
same  occupation.  He  was  soon  weary,  however,  of 
that  humble  way  of  life.  He  stole  700  sheep  from 
his  father,  which  he  sold  at  Mesched  ;  and,  with 
the  money  he  received  for  them,  got  together  6000law- 
less  fellows,  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  began 
to  rob  the  caravans.  He  continued  this  method  of 
life  seven  years,  and  acquired  great  riches  by  his 
robberies.  He  then  offered  his  services  to  the  Schah 
Thamas,  whose  throne  Eschref,  an  usurper,  now 
possessed,  to  deliver  his  country  from  its  enemies, 
the  Aghwans,  who  had  lorded  it  over  the  Persians 
for  five  years,  with  the  utmost  barbarity.  The  So- 
phi  gave  him  the  command  of  his  army.  The  new 
general  entirely  defeated  the  numerous  army  of  Esch* 
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ref,  conducted  Schah  Thamas  in  triumph  to  Ispahan, 
and  established  him  upon  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
tors. Kouli  Khan  having  taken  Esehref  prisoner, 
ordered  both  his  eyes  to  be  put  out,  and,  some  days 
after,  had  him  beheaded.  The  jewels  which  were 
seized,  being  of  an  inestimable  value,  he  took  to 
himself.  The  money,  which  amounted  to  six  millions 
in  specie,  he  distributed  among  the  soldiers,  and  se- 
cured their  affections  by  this  liberality. 

He  compelled  the  province  of  Candahar  to  return 
to  their  obedience,  and  obliged  the  Great  Mogul  to  re- 
store all  that  he  had  taken  during  the  troubles  of  Per- 
sia.    He  then  hastened  back   to  succour  the  Sophi, 
whom  he  supposed  to  be  engaged  with  the  Turks.— 
But  he  was  surprised  to  find,  when  he  came  near  Is- 
pahan, that  he  had  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Porte, 
disbanded  his  army,  and  sent  him  orders  to  do  the 
same.     These  orders  he  received   with   indignation, 
exclaimed  against  the  ignominious  peace,  and  his  ef- 
feminate  prince.      Instead  of  disbanding  his  army, 
which  now  consisted  of  70,000  men,   he  marched 
with  it  to  Ispahan,  seized  the  Schah  Thamas,  impri- 
soned him  in  a  strong  fortress ;  and,  in  an  assembly 
of  the  chief  men  of  Persia,  got  him  deposed,  and 
his  son,  an  infant  of   six  months  old,    proclaimed 
Schah,  by  the  name  of  Schah  Abbas  the  Hid.    In  his 
name,  Kouli  Khan  assumed  to  himself  the  sovereign 
power,  and  presently  issued  a  manifesto,  disclaiming 
the  late  peace  with  the  Turks.     In  consequence  of 
this  manifesto,  he  marched  towards  the  Turkish  fron- 
tiers.    This  war  continued  three  years,  in  which  he 
displayed  the  greatest  military  talents,  and  obtained 
the  most  signal  victories  that  are  to  be  met  with  in 
history.      After  having  recovered  all  that  had  been 
taken  from  Persia,  he  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  in  1736.      The  following  year,  the 
young  Schah  Abbas  died.      Kouli  Khan  convoked 
an  assembly  of  the  chief  men  of  the  kingdom,  and 
recommended  to  them  to  choose  a  new  Schah,  or 
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king,  endowed  with  such  qualifications  as  might  pre- 
vent the  misfortunes  they  had  experienced  in  former 
reigns,  and  maintain  the  glory  of  their  monarchy,  — 
As  soon  as  he  had  retired,  some  of  his  creatures  pro- 
posed to  petition  him,  to  accept  of  the  Persian  dia- 
dem. Not  one  offered  any  objections,  but  the  high- 
priest,  which  were  soon  silenced  by  a  bow-string; 
and  the  next  day  Kouli  Khan  was  proclaimed  with 
all  the  testimonies  of  public  joy.  As  he  thought 
war  would  be  a  better  prop  to  his  throne  than  peace, 
he  immediately  carried  his  victorious  arms  against 
the  Mogul  ;  and,  in  one  single  battle,  conquered  al- 
most that  whole  empire.  In  this  expedition,  he  kill- 
ed 200,000  people,  and  brought  away  a  treasure 
worth  above  140  millions  sterling,  in  which  was  the 
imperial  throne,  set  with  diamonds,  of  an  immense 
value.  He  now  thought  of  chastising  the  Usbec  Tar- 
tars, who  had  been  his  secret  enemies  during  all  his 
wars.  He  twice  defeated  them,  though  superior  in 
number,  and  took  their  capital,  Buchara,  by  storm  -y 
upon  which,  all  the  country  submitted  to  the  con* 
queror.  But  he  fell  into  a  state  which  seemed  to 
border  upon  distraction.  He  attempted  to  change 
the  religion  of  Persia  to  that  of  Omar,  hanged  up 
the  chief  priests,  put  his  own  son  to  death,  and  was 
guilty  of  such  cruelty,  that  he  was  assassinated  iri 
1747,  in  his  60th  year,  having  reigned  above  2O 
years  over  one  of  the  most  powerful  empires  on  the 
globe. 


KUHNIUS,  (JOACHIM)  a  very  learned  German,. 
was  born  in  1647,  at  Grips  walde,  a  town  of  Pome- 
rania.  Great  care  was  taken  of  his  education.  In 
1668,  he  went  to  the  university  of  Jena,  where  he 
applied  himself  to  divinity  and  the  belles  lettres.  — 
Travelling  making  one  part  of  the  education  of  a 
German,  he  visited  the  most  celebrated  towns  in 
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Franconia.  In  1676,  he  was  elected  Greek  profes- 
sor in  the  principal  college  of  Strasburg.  Ten  years 
he  acquitted  himself  honorably  in  this  professorship, 
and  then  was  made  Greek  and  Hebrew  professor  in 
the  university  of  the  same  town.  He  died  Decem- 
ber 13,  1697,  aged  50.  He  published,  1st.  "  Ani- 
madversiones  in  Pollucem,  1680,"  12mo.  —  2d.  "  Ae- 
liani  varia:  Historia:,  libri  xiv.  Argent,  1685,  8vo."  3d. 
"  Diogenes  Laertius  de  vitis  philosophorum,  Amster- 
dam, 1692,  2  vols.  4to.  Alter  his  death  were  publish- 
ed, 4th.  "  Questiones  philosophical  ex  sacris  Veteris 
Novi  Testament!,  Argent,  1698,"  4to.  5th.  Pa- 
Grsecias  descriptio,  Lipsias,  17  J  6,"  folio. 


KUSTER,  (LUDOLF)  3  learned  critic,  was  born 

in  1670,  at  Blomburg,  a  little  town  in  Westphalia,  — 

He  distinguished  himself  early  in   life,  and  became 

tutor   to    the  two  sons  of  the   count  de  Schwerin, 

prime  minister  of  the  king  of  Prussia.     In  1699,  he 

passed  over  into  England,  and  the  year  following  in- 

to France,  where  his  chief  employment  was,  to  col- 

late Suidas  with  the  manuscripts  in  the  king's  libra- 

ry.    About  the  end  of  this  year,  he  returned  to  Eng- 

land, and,  in   four  years,  finished  his  edition  of  Sui- 

das :  it  came  out   at  Cambridge  in   1705.     He  was 

honored  with  the  degree  of  doctor  by  the  university 

of  Cambridge,  and  soon   after  called    to  Berlin,  to 

take  possession  of  the  professorship,  which  formerly 

had  been   promised   him.      He  afterwards  resigned 

his  place,  and  went  to  Amsterdam,  where,  in  1710, 

he   published  an  edition  of  "  Aristophanes.'''      He 

also  gave  an  edition  of  "  Mill's  Greek  Testament," 

the  same  year,  in  which  he  had  compared  the   text 

\vith  twelve   manuscripts,  which  Mill  never  saw.  — 

The  Jesuits,  at  Antwerp,  afterwards,  brought   him 

over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  the  king  of 

France  rewarded  him  with  a  pension  of  2000  livres; 
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but  he  did  not  enjoy  this  new  settlement  long,  for  he 
died  Oct.  12,  1716.  He  published  several  works 
of  a  smaller  kind.  His  chief  excellence  was  his 
skill  in  the  Greek  language,  to  which  he  almost  ear. 
tirely  devoted  himself. 


LABAT,  JOHN  BAPTIST)  a  celebrated  traveller, 
of.  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  was  born  in  1663,.  at 
Paris,  and  taught  philosophy  at  Nancy,  In  169;% 
he  went  to  America,  in  quality  of  missionary,  and  at 
his  return  to  France,  in  1705,  was  sent  to  Bologna, 
to  give  an  account  of  his  mission  to  a  chapter  of  the 
Dominicans.  He  continued  several  years  in  Italy  ; 
but  at  length,  returning  home,  died  at  Paris,  Jan. 
6,  1738.  His  principal  works  are,  1st.  "  Nouveau 
Voyage  aux  Isles  de  1'Amerique,"  6  vols.  8vo.  2cL 
cc  Voyage  en  Espagne  et  en  Italy,"  8  vols.  12mo,  — 
3d  "  Nouvelle  Relation  de  I'AMque  Occidentale," 
5  vols.  12rno.  4th.  "  Voyage  du  Chevalier  des  Mer- 
chais  in  Guinee,"  4  vols.  12mo.  Arid,  5th.  "  La, 
Relation  historique  de  T  Ethiopia  Occidentale,*'  4 
vols.  I2mo. 


LAFITAU,  a  French  Jesuit,  distinguished  by  his 
taste  for  belles  lettres  and  history,  died  about  1755. 
He  was  a  missionary  among  the  Iroqucis;  and  his 
work,  entitled  "  Moeurs  des  Salvages  Americains, 
camparees  aux  Moeurs  des  premiers  temps,"  and 
printed  at  Paris  in  1723,  in  2  vols.  4to.  is  much  es- 
teemed, 


LAM  BIN,  (DENIS)  a  noted  commentator  upon 
the  classics,  was  born  in  1516,  at  Montrcvil,  in  Pi- 
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cardy.  Applying  himself  to  polite  literatue,  he  made 
an  extraordinary  progress  therein,  especially  in  the 
critical  knowledge  ot  the  classic  authors.  He  pub- 
lished commentaries  upon  Plautus,  Lucretius,  Cice- 
ro, and  Horace;  he  translated  into  Latin,  Aristotle's- 
Morals  and  Politics,  and  several  pieces  of  Demos- 
thenes and  .Eschynes.  He  died  in  1572. 


LAMPRIDIUS,  (^Elius)  a  Latin  historian,  who 
flourished  under  the  emperors  Dioclesian  and  Con* 
stantine,  in  the  fourth  century.  We  have,  of  his 
writings,  the  lives  of  four  emperors,  viz.  Commodus> 
Antonius,  Diadumenus,  and  Heliogabalus* 


LANCASTER,  (NATHANAEL)  was  many  years- 
rector  of  Stanford  Rivers,  in  Essex.  We  have,  of 
him,  the  "  Essay,"  a  sermon,  under  the  title  of 
"  Public  Virtue  :  or,  the  Love  of  our  Country."  It 
was  printed  in  1746,  4to.  He  was  also  author  of  a 
long,  anonymous,  rhapsodical  poem,  called,  "  The 
old  Serpent  ;  or,  Methodism  triumphant,"  4to.  He 
died  June  20,  1775. 


LANDEN,  (JOHN)  a  mathematician,  distin" 
guished  by  many  excellent  publications,  was  born  at 
Peakirk,  near  Peterborough,  in  February,  1719.  In 
1755,  he  published,  in  4  to,  "Mathematical  Lucu- 
brations; containing  new  improvements  in  various 
branches  of  the  mathematics/1  Jn  1758,  appeared 
a  small  4  to,  entitled,  "  A  Discourse  concerning  the 
Residual  Analysis  :  a  new  branch  of  the  Algebraic 
Art,  ef  very  extensive  Use,  both  in  pure  Mathema- 
lies  and  Natural  Philosophy."  In  1764,  Mr.  Lan- 
den  published,  in  4to,  the  first  book  of  his  "  Resi* 
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dual  Analysis,"  in  which  he  appears  to  have  curled 
his  discovery  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection.  ja 
1771,  he  published,  in  4to,  "  Mathematical  Me* 
rnoirs,  respecting  a  variety  of  subjects;  with  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  Tables  of  Theorems  for  the  cal- 
dilation  of  Fluents,  vol.  1."  In  1781,  "  Observa- 
tions on  Converging  Series,  occasioned  by  Mr.  Clark's 
Translation  of  Mr.  Largna's  Treatise  on  the  same 
subject."  Illness  often  confined  Mr.  Landen  to  his 
bed  for  months  together  ;  yet,  nothing  could  abate 
his  ardor  for  mathematical  study;  for  the  second  vo- 
lume of  his  "  Mathematical  Memoirs5'  published  in 
1790,  was  written  and  revised  during  the  intervals  of 
his  disorder.  He  just  lived  to  see  his  work  finished, 
and  received  a  copy  of  it  the  day  before  his  death, 
\vhich  happened  on  the  15th  of  January,  1790,  at 
Milson,  near  Peterborough. 


LANGBAINE,  (GERARD)  a  learned  English 
writer,  was  born  at  Barton  Kirke,  in  Westmoreland, 
about  1608.  He  had  acquired  a  good  reputation  in 
the  university  some  years  before  he  appeared  in  the 
literary  republic,  when  his  edition  of  "  Longinus" 
was  printed  at  Oxford,  in  1636,  8vo.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  other  publications,  which  were  so 
many  proofs  of  his  loyalty  to  Charles  I.  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars.  His  writings  made 
him  very  popular  in  the  university,  so  that,  in  1644, 
he  was  elected  keeper  of  their  archives  ;  and  in  1  645, 
provost  of  his  college  ;  both  which  places  he  held 
till  his  death,  Feb.  16,  1657. 


LASCARIS,  (CoNSTANTiNE)one  of  those  learn- 
ed Greeks,  who  quitted  Constantinople  upon  its  be- 
ing taken  by  the  Turks  in  1453,  and  took  refuge  in 
Italy,  He  taught  the  Greek  language  and  polite  H- 
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terawre  first  at  Milan,  and  afterwards  at  McssnnnV 
H~  died  at  Old  Messana,  about  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  and  left  his  library  to  the  senate,  who  erect- 
ed a  marble  monument  over  him.  He  was  author  of 
a  "  Greek  Grammar/*  which  was  printed  by  yEtus 
Manutius,  and  olher  small  works  of  a  similar  kind. 


LATOUR,  (M.  DE)  an  eminent  painter,  was 
born  at  St.  Quintin,  in  1705.  His  active  genius  dis- 
played itself  at  an  early  period.  At  the  age  of  thir- 
ty-three, he  was  admitted  into  the  royal  academy  of 
painting;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  called 
to  court.  He  painted  all  the  royal  family  ;  and  both 
court  and  city  crowded  to  his  closet.  His  house  was 
resorted  to  by  the  most  distinguished  artists>  philoso- 
phers, and  literati  of  the  capital.  Amongst  the  use- 
ful establishments  to  which  Mr.  Latour  turned  his 
thoughts,  painting,  the  source  of  his  fame,  and,  in 
a  great  measure,  of  his  fortune,  particularly  claimed 
his  attention.  He  gave  four  hundred  guineas  to 
found  an  annual  prize  for  the  best  piece  of  linear, 
and  aerial  perspective,  alternately,  to  be  adjudged 
by  the  academy  of  painting  at  Paris.  Persuaded, 
too,  of  the  benefits  of  good  morals,  and  useful  arts, 
he  founded  an  annual  prize  of  twenty  guineas.,  to  be 
distributed  by  the  academy  of  Amiens  to  the  most 
worthy  action,  or  most  useful  discovery  in  the  arts. 
He  also  founded  and  endowed  two  establishments, 
one  for  the  support  of  indigent  children,  the  other 
an  asylum  for  distressed  age  ;  and,  at  St.  Quintin,  a 
free  school  for  drawing. 

Having  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures  attached  to  cele- 
brity, in  the  capital,  Mr.  Latour  at  length  retired 
to  the  place  of  his  nativity,  to  enjoy  the  purer  ones 
of  rendering  his  fellow  creatures  happy.  His  en- 
trance into  St.  Quintin  resembled  a  triumph  :  here, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  he  finished  his  career, 
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LAW,  (EDMUNP)  was  born  in  1702  in  the  parish 
of  Cartmel,  in  Lancashire.  In  1723  he  took  his  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  arts  ;  in  1727  that  of  master  of 
arts  and  in  the  same  year,  he  was  elected  fellow  of 
Christ's  college.  In  1748  he  was  appointed  archdea- 
con  of  Carlisle.  In  1769  he  was  promoted  to  the 
See  of  Carlisle.  Dr.  Law  was  first  known  to  the 
public,  in  1729,  by  a  translation  of  arch-bishop 
King's  "  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Evil."  In  1735  he 
published  "  An  Enquiry  into  the  ideas  of  Space, 
Time,  Immensity,  and  'Eternity  ;"  and,  in  1745, 
«  Considerations  on  the  Theory  of  Religion  ;"  to 
which  are  added,  "  Reflections  on  the  Life  and  Cha- 
racter of  Christ."  Besides  these  targe  works  h^  pub- 
lished a  tract  upon  the  nature  and  end  of  Catechising  ; 
several  pieces  on  the  controversy  concerning  an  In- 
termediate State;  and  in  1744,  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
"  Considerations  on  the  proprietv  of  requiring  a  sub- 
scription to  articles  of  Faith."  He  died  at  his  seat  in 
Rose-Castle,  Cumberland,  Aug.  i4,  1787,  aged  85. 


LEAKE,  (SiR  JOHN)  a  brave  &:  successful  English 
Admiral,  was  born  in  1656  at  Rotherhithe,  in  Surrey. 
His  father  instructed  him  in  both  mathematics  and  gun- 
nery, with  a  view  to  the  navy,  and  entered  him  early 
into  that  service  as  a  midshipman  ;  in  which  station 
he  distinguished  himself,  at  the  memorable  engage- 
ment between  Sir  Edward  Sprague  and  Van  Tromp, 
in   1673,  being  then  no  more  than  seventeen.     In 
1688,  James  II.  having  resolved  to  fit  out  a  strong 
fleet  to  prevent   the  invasion  from  Holland,  Leake 
had  the  command  of  the  Firedrake  fire-ship,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by    several  important  services  ; 
particularly,  at  the  siege  of  Londonderry  in  Ireland. 
Soon  after  he  had  the  command  given  him  of  the 
V.agle,  a  third  rate  of  70  guns.     In  1692  the  distin- 
guished figure  he  made   in  the  famous  battle  of  La 
VOL.  III.  No.  20.  Y 
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Hogue,  procured  him  the  particular  friendship  of 
Admiral  Churchill  ;  he  continued  to  behave  on  all 
occasions  with  great  reputation,  till  the  end  of  the 
xvar,  when,  upon  concluding  the  peace  of  Ryswick, 
his  ship  was  paid  off  Dec.  5,  1697.  Upon  the  decla- 
ration of  war  against  France,  he  received  a  commis- 
sion, June  24,  1702,  from  Prince  George,  appointing 
him  commander  in  chief  of  the  ships  designed  against 
Newfoundland.  He  arrived  there  with  his  squadron 
in  August,  and  destroying  the  French  trade  and  set- 
tlements, restored  the  English  to  the  possession  of  the 
whole  island. 

Upon  his  return  home,  he  was  appointed  Rear- 
admiral  of  the  Blue,  and  Vice  admiral  of  the  same 
squadron  ;  but  declined  the  honor  of  knighthood, 
•which  however  he  accepted  the  following  year  ;  when 
he  was  engaged  with  admiral  Rook,  in  taking  Gi- 
braltar. Soon  after  this,  he  particularly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  general  engagement  off  Malaga  ;  and 
being  left  with  a  winter  guard  at  Lisbon  for  those 
parts,  he  relieved  Gibraltar  in  1705,  which  the  French 
had  besieged  by  sea,  and  the  Spaniards  by  land,  and 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity..  February  1705,  he 
received  a  commission,  appointing  him  Vice  admiral 
of  the  White  ;-.  and  in  March,  relieved  Gibraltar  a 
second  tirqe.  March  6,  he  set  sail  for  that  place  ; 
and,  on  the  10th,  attacked  five  ships  of  the  French 
fleet  coming  out  of  the  bay,  of  which  two  were  taken, 
two  more  run  ashore,  arid  were  destroyed.  The  same 
.year  Sir  John  was  engaged  in  the  reduction  of  Bar- 
celona :  after  which  being  left  at  the  head  of  a  squad- 
ron in  the  Mediterranean,  he  concerted  an  expedition 
to  surprize  the  Spanish  galleons  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz  ^ 
but  this  proved  unsuccessful.  In  1706,  he  relieved!. 
Barcelona,  and  thereby  occasioned  the  siege  to  be 
raised  by  king  Philip.  Presently  after  this  success  at 
Barcelona,  Sir  John  reduced  the  city  of  Carthagena> 
from  whence,  proceeding  to  those  of  Alicant  and 
Joyce,  they  both  submitted  to  him  j  and  he  eoncl'> 
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ded  the  campaign  of  that  year  with  the  reduction  of 
the  island  of  Majorca.  In  1707,  he  was  advanced 
to  be  admiral  of  the  White,  and  commander  in  chief 
of  her  majesty's  fleet.  In  this  command  he  returned 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  surprising  a  convoy  of  the 
enemy's  corn,  sent  it  to  Barcelona  5  and  thereby  saved 
that  city  and  the  confederate  army  from  the  danger 
of  famine.  In  1708  he  sailed  with  his  fleet  to  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  which  being  soon  reduced  by  him 
to  the  obedience  of  king  Charles,  that  of  Minorca  was 
soon  after  surrendered  to  the  fleet  and  land  forces. 
Having  brought  the  campai-gn  to  so  happy  a  con- 
clusion, he  returned  home^  where  during  his  absence, 
he  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  council  to  the  Lord 
High  Admiral,  and  was  likewise  elected  member  of 
parliament  for  Rochester.  December  the  same  year, 
he  was  made  a  second  time  Admiral  of  the  fleet,  in 
1709  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
In  1711,  he  was  the  third  time  made  admiral  of  the 
fleet,  and  again  in  1712,  when  he  conducted  the  En- 
glish forces  to  take  possession  of  Dunkirk.  Before 
the  expiration  of  the  year,  the  commission  of  admiral 
of  the  fleet  was  given  to  him  a  fifth  time.  Upon  her 
majesty's  decease,  Aug.  1,  17  14-,  his  post  of  Rear  ad- 
miral was  determined  ;  and  he  was  superseded  as 
admiral  of  the  fleet  by  Mathew  Aylmer,  Esq.  in  No- 
vember 5.  Jn  the  universal  change  that  was  made  in 
every  public  department,  upon  the  accession  of 
George  I.  admiral  Leake  couid  net  expect  to  be  ex« 
cepted.  After  this  he  lived  privately  at  Greenwich,. 
where  he  died  Aug.  1,  1720,  in  his  65th  year, 


LEAKE,  (JOHN)  was  born  near  Kirkcstvald,  in 
Cumberland.  After  having  gone  through  a  regular 
course  of  education,  he  devoted  his  attention  to  me- 
dicine. He  attended  the  hospitals  in  London,  and 
being  admitted  .  a  member  of  the  corporation  ei 
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surgrons,  an  opportunity  presenting  itseif  of  extend- 
ing his  knowledge,  by  visiting  foreign  countries,  he 
embarked  for  Lisbon,  visited  several  parts  of  Italy, 
and,  on  his  return  to  London,  commenced  business 
as  a  surgeon  and  man-midwife,  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Piccadilly.  lie  soon  after  published  "  A 
Dissertation  on  the  Properties  and  Efficacy  of  the 
Lisbon  Diet-drink,"  which  he  administered  with  suc- 
cess in  many  very  desperate  cases  of  lues,  scrophula, 
and  the  scurvy.  He  passed  the  usual  examination 
of  the  president  and  censors  of  the  London  College, 
with  uncommon  eclat.  He  then  commenced  lectur- 
er in  the  obstetric  art,  by  delivering  to  the  faculty 
his  "  Lecture  Introductory  to  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Midwifery/'  which  passed  through  four  edi- 
tions, in  4-to.  In  1765,  he  purchased  a  piece  of 
ground,  on  a  building  lease,  and  afterwards  present- 
ed to  the  public  the  original  plan  for  the  institution  of 
the  Westminster  Lying-in  Hospital.  As  soon  as  the 
buildirg  was  raised,  he  voluntarily,  and  without  any 
consideration,  assigned  over  to  the  governors,  all  his 
right  of  the  above  premises,  in  favor  of  the  hospital  ; 
and  published,  in  1773,  a  volume  of  "Practical  Ob- 
servations on  the  Child-bed  Fever;"  and,  in  1774, 
"  A  Lecture,  Introductory  to  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Midwifery;  including  the  History,  Nature, 
and  Tendency  of  that  Science  :  publicly  delivered, 
October  4,  1773,"  8vo.  which  wras  afterwards  con- 
siderably varied^  enlarged,  and  published  in  two  vo- 
lumes, under  the  title  of  "  Medical  Observasions 
and  Instructions  on  the  Nature,  Treatment,  and  Cure 
of  various  Diseases  incident  to  Women."  In  1791, 
he  was  seized  with  an  indisposition  of  the  breast, 
which  was  imagined  to  have  been  produced  by  his 
application  in  composing  "  A  practical  Essay  on  the 
Diseases  of  the  Viscera,  particularly  those  of  the 
Stomach  and  Bowels."  He  recovered  from  that  ill-- 
ness, and  the  work  was  published  in  1792.  Soon 
after  the  publication  of  this  worki  he  had  a  return 
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of  his  former  complaint,  and  Dr.  Leake  was  found 
dead  ia  his  bed. 


LEE,; (CHARLES)  a  major  general  in  the  service 
of  Liv.  United  S.au-s,  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
v.as  an  En^li.-hman  by  b;rth,  and  the  youngest  son  of 
Jor.u  Lee,  a  colonel  in  the  British  service. 

i?rom  hij>  early  youth  he  was  ardent  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  ;  and  being  an  officer  at  eleven  years 
ui  age,  may  be  considered  as  having  been  born  in 
t<ie  army  This  circumstance  deprived  him  of  some 
icguiority  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  his  education, 
yet  his  genius  led  him  assiduously  to  cultivate  the 
fields  f«f  science,  i  nd  he  acquired  a  competent  know- 
ledge in  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  while 
Ins  ;ondness  lor  travelling  gave  him  siso  an  opportu- 
nity of  attaining  the  Italian,  French*  German  and 
Spani&hv, 

A 

Having  laid  a  good  foundation,  tactics  became  his 
favorite  stud,,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  height  of  his 
;..iibit!oij  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  profession  of 
a.  v.s  We  accordingly  find  him  very  early  in  Ame- 
rica, com  Tending  a  company  of  grenadiers,  and  he 
was  wounded  ^t  the  battle  of  Ticonderoga,  where 
o  neral  Abercionibie  was  defeated. 

\V  hen  he  returned  to  England,  from  America,  af- 
t;  r  i  he  reduction  of  Montreal,  he  found  a  general 
pe<t(  e  u-as  it)  contemplation.  The  cession  of  Canada 
to  i  he  French  was  then  talked  of — a  circumstance, 
\\hich  gave  great  uneasiness  to  the  Americans.  On 
this  occasion  he  published  a  pamphlet,  shewing  the 
importance  of  Canada  to  Great  lirirain  ;  which  was 
highly  approved  of  by  all  the  friends  of  America. 
The  celebrated. Dr.  Franklin,  in  particular,  was  plea- 
sed to  say,  %k  that  it  could  not  fail  of  making  a  saluta- 
ry impression/  In  the  year  176-J,  he  bore  a  colonel's 
,,  and  served  under  general  Burgoyne,  ia 
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Portugal,  in  which  service,  he  acquitted  himself  with 
the  greatest  honour. 

When  a  general  conclusion  was  at  length  put  to 
the  war,  he  returned  to  England  from  Portugal,  after 
having  received  the  thanks  of  his  Portuguese  majes- 
ty by  whose  ambassador,  he  was,  likewise,  recom- 
mended in  the  strongest  terms  to  the  British  court. 
At  this  period,  likewise,  one  of  the  principal  secre- 
taries of  state  was  his  particular  triend  and  patron, 
so  that  he  had  every  reason  to  expect  promotion  in 
th<?  English  army.  But  here  his  attachment,  his 
enthusiasm  for  America  interfered  and  prevented. 
The  great  Indian,  or  what  we  call  Pondiach's  war 
broke  out,  which  the  ministerial  agents  thought  it  their 
interest  to  represent  it  as  a  matter  of  no  consequence  ; 
whilst  on  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  America  as- 
serted it  would  be  attended  with  dreadful  waste, 
ravage  and  desolation.  This  brought  him  once  more 
to  publish  for  the  defence  and  protection  of  this 
country,  by  which  he  lost  the  favour  of  the  ministry 
and  shut  the  door  to  all  hopes  of  preferment  in  the- 
British  army. 

Mr.  Lee,  however,  could  not  content  himself  in  a 
life  of  idleness  and  inactivity.  He,  therefore,  left 
his  native  country  and  entered  into  the  Polish  service, 
where  he  continued  for  some  time  and  was  greatly 
respected  by  his  Polish  majesty.  During  the  years 
1771,  1772  and  part  of  1773,  he  travelled  through 
most  countries  of  Europe  \  but  being  upon  his  return 
to  London  much  dissatisfied  with  the  appearance  of 
the  political  horizon,  he  embarked  for  New-York  on 
the  16th  of  August,  and  arrived  there  on  the  10th 
of  November  following.  At  this  period,  the  contro- 
versy between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  began 
to  be  serious,  and  the  general  concerted  a  design  in 
favour  of  America,  in  case  it  came  to  an  open  rup- 
ture. 

The  destruction  of  the  British  East-India  Compa- 
ny's tea,  at  Boston,  the  16th  of  December,  was  * 
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prelude  to  the  calamities,  which  afterwards  ensued. 
At  this  crisis,  general  Lee's  mind  was  not  unobser- 
vant or  inactive ;  he  both  by  his  conversation  and 
his  pen,  animated  the  colonists  to  a  great  degree,,  and 
persuaded  them  to  make  a  persevering  resistance. 

During  this  winter,  and  the  ensuing  summer,  he 
visited  most  places  of  eminence  from  Virginia  to  Bos- 
ton, at  which  last  place  he  arrived  on  the  first  of  Au- 
gust, 1774.  The  most  active  political  characters  on 
the  American  theatre,  received  him  every,  where  with 
joy,  considering  his  presence  amongst  them  as  a  most 
propitious  omen.  General  Gage  had  now  issued  his 
proclamation  ;  and  though  Lee  was  on  half  pay  in 
the  British  service,  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  ex- 
pressing his  sentiments  in  terms  of  the  most  pointed 
seventy  against  the  ministry.  In  short,  he  blazed 
forth  a  whig  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  communica- 
ted a  great  portion  of  his  spirit  to  all  with  whom  he 
conversed.  As  he  continued  travelling  from  place 
to  place,  he  became  known  to  all,  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  this  important  opposition  ;  his  compa- 
ny and  correspondence  were  eagerly  courted,  and 
many  occasional  political  pieces,  the  production  of 
his  pen,  were  eagerly  read,  and  much  admired;  and 
from  this  popularity,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  but 
he  expected  he  should  soon  become  the  first  in  mili- 
tary rank  on  this  continent. 

General  Gates  was,  at  that  time,  settled  on  a  plan- 
tation in  Berkly  county,  Virginia ;  and  having  a  great 
friendship  for  Lee,  persuaded  him  to  purchase  a  ve* 
ry  valuable  tract  of  land,  in  his  neighbourhood,  of 
about  two  thousand  seven  hundred  acres.  On  this 
business,  General  Lee  left  his  friends  in  the  northern 
states,  and  returned  to  Virginia,  where  he  remained 
till  the  month  of  May  1775,  when  he  again  pre- 
sented himself  at  Philadelphia.  Congress  was  then 
assembled ;  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  some  other 
matters,  had  ripened  the  contest;  and  Lee's  active 
and  enterprising  disposition  was  ready  for  the  most 
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arduous  purposes.  He  therefore  accepter!  tV^  r re- 
mission of  major  genera]  from  Congres-,,  a'  '  r  s>gn- 
ed  that  which  he  held  in  the  British  s»jrv  ce. 

This  he  did  in  a  letter,  which  he  transmitter  to 
Lord  Barrington,  then  secretary  at  w?r  ;  in  which 
he  assured  his  lordshio  that  though  he  ha^  renounced 
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his  half  pay,  yet  wherever  it  should  clease  his  majes- 
ty to  call  him  forth  to  an^  honourable  service  against 
the  enemies  of  his  country,  no  man  would  obey  the 
summons,  with  more  zeal  and  alacrity  than  himself ; 
but  he,  at  the  same  time,  expressed  his  disapproba- 
tion of  the  present  measures  in  the  most  direct  terms, 
declaring  them  to  be  so  "  absolutely  subversive  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  every  individual  subject ; 
so  destructive  to  the  whole  empire  at  large,  and  ul- 
timately so  ruinous  to  his  majesty's  own  person,  dig- 
nity and  family,  that  he  thoughr  Himself  obliged,  in 
conscience  as  a  citizen,  Englishman  and  a  soldier  of  a 
free  state,  to  exert  his  utmost  to  defeat  therr." 

Professing  such  sentiments  ;  and  as  he  had  made 
war  his  study  from  his  youth,  seen  a  variety  of  service 
and  greatly  distinguished  himself  for  courage  and 
abilities,  his  vanity  no  doubt  prompted  frm  to  have 
expected  a  commission  as  second  if  not  first  in  the 
command  of  the  American  armies.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  case-  The  illustrious  WASHINGTON 
was  appointed  Generallissimo  of  the  Continental 
forces,  and  Ward  took  rank  of  General  Lee,  who, 
whatever  might  be  his  sentiments,  seemed  willing  for 
the  present  to  acquiesce.  General  Ward,  however, 
having  given  in  his  resignation,  on  the  evacuation  of 
Boston,  Lee  of  course  became  second  in  command. 

On  the  2 1st  of  June,  Generals  Washington  and 
Lee,  left  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  join  the  troops 
near  Boston.  They  were  accompanied  out  of  the 
city,  for  some  miles,  by  a  troop  of  light  horse,  and 
by  all  the  officers  of  the  city  militia,  on  horseback ; 
and,  at  this  time.  General  Lee  was  accounted,  an 
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ly  was,  "a  great  acquisition  to  the  American  cause\ 
-—They  arrived  at  the  camp  of  (Cambridge,  July  2d 
1775,  where  the  people  of  Massachusetts  received 
them  with  every  testimony  of  esteem  ,  and  the  Con* 
gress  of  that  colony  not  only  presented  an  address  to 
liis  excellency  general  Washington,  as  commander 
in  chief,  but,  from  a  sense  of  the  military  abilities  of. 
general  Lee,  presented  one  to  him  also,  couched  in. 
terms  of  the  highest  respect.  The  general  remained 
with  this  army  till  the  year  1776,  when  gen.  Wash- 
ington having  obtained  intelligence  of  the  fitting  out 
of  a  fleet  at  Boston,  and  of  the  embarkation  of  troops 
from  thence,  which,  from  the  ssason  of  the  year  and 
other  circumstances,  he  judged  must  be  destined  for 
a  southern  expedition,  gave  orders  to  general  Lee, 
to  repair,  with  such  volunteers  as  were  willing  to 
join  him,  and  could  be  expeditiously  raised,  to  the 
city  of  New-York,  with  a  design  to  prevent  the  Bri- 
tish from  taking  possession  of  New-  York  and  the 
North  River,  as  they  would  thereby  command  the 
country,  and  the  communication  with  Canada.  The 
general,  cm  his  arrival,  began  wkh  putting  the  city 
in  the  best  posture  of  defence*  that  circumstances 
would  admit  of;  disarming  all  such  persons  upon. 
Long  Island,  and  elsewhere,  whose  conduct  and  de- 
clarations had  rendered  them  suspected  of  designs 
unfriendly  to  the  views  of  Congress.  He  likewise 
gave  orders  to  colonel  Ward,  to  secure  the  whole 
body  of  professed  tories  on  Long  Island.  This  oc- 
casioned so  universal  an  alarm,  that  even  the  congress 
ef  New-  York  endeavoured  to  check  the  general  in 
this  business,  by  informing  him,  in  a  letter,  that  the 
trial  and  punishment  of  citizens  belonged  to  the  pro* 
vincial  congress,  and  not  to  any  military  character, 
however  exalted.  To  this  the  general  answered* 
that,  when  the  enemy  was  at  their  doors,  forms  must 
be  dispensed  with  >  that  his  duty  to  them,  to  the  con- 
tinental congress,  and  to  his  own  conscience,  had 
dictated  the  measure  ;  that,  if  he  had  done  wrong, 
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he  would  submit  himself  to  the  shame  of  being  re- 
puted rash  and  precipitate,  and  undergo  the  censure 
of  the  public;  but,  he  should  have  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  breast,  that  the  pure  motives  of  serving 
the  community,  unccntaminated  by  pique  or  resent- 
ment against  individuals,  urged  him  to  the  step. — 
The  general  also  drew  up  a  Test,  which  he  ordered 
to  be  offered  to  those  who  were  reputed  inimical  to  the 
American  cause ;  a  refusal  to  take  this,  was  to  be 
construed  into  an  avowal  of  their  hostile  intentions; 
upon  which  their  persons  were  to  be  secured,  and 
sent  to  Connccricut,  where,  it  was  judged,  they 
could  not  be  so  dangerous.  Thus  the  general  excit- 
ed the  people  to  every  spirited  measure,  and  intimi- 
dated, L>y  every  means  in  his  power,  the  friends  of 
the  English  government.  His  determined  and  de- 
cisive disposition  had  an  amazing  influence  both  on 
the  army  and  people  ^  and  the  steps  he  proposed  for 
the  management  of  those  who  disapproved  of  the 
American  resistance,  struck  a  terror  wherever  he  ap- 
peared. 

Congress  had  now  received  the  account  of  gene* 
ral  Montgomery's  unsuccessful  expedition  against 
Quebec.  As-  the  most  flattering  expectation  had 
been  entertained  of  the  success  of  this  officer,  the 
event  threw  a  gloom  on  American  affairs.  To  re- 
medy this  disaster,  Congress  directed  their  attention 

to  general  Lee:  and  resolved,  that  he  should  forth- 
<">  • 

with  repair  to  Canada,  and  take  upon  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  United  Colonies  in  that 
province.  To  this  he  readily  consented  ;  but,  whilst 
preparations  were  making  for  the  important  under- 
taking, Congress  changed  their  determination,  and 
appointed  him  to  the  command  of  the  southern  de- 
partment, in  which  he  became  very  conspicuous,  as 
a  vigilant,  brave,  and  active  officer.  His  extensive 
correspondence,  his  address  under  every  difficulty, 
and  his  unwearied  attention  to  the  duties  of  his 
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tion,    all  evinced  his  great  military  capacity,    and 
exteme  usefulness  in  the  cause  he  had  espoused. 

Every  testimony  of  respect  was  paid  him  by  the 
people  of  the  Northern  colonies,  and  he  experienced 
a  similar  treatment  in  his  journey  to  the  Southward, 
Great,  in  particular,  was  the  joy  on  his  arrival  in 
South  Carolina,  where  his  presence  was  seasonable 
and  absolutely  necessary,  as  Sir  Henry  Clinton  w 
actually  preparing  for  an  invasion  of  that  province. 
He  soon  diffused  an  ardour  amongst  the  military,, 
attended  with  the  most  salutary  consequences,  and 
his  diligence  and  activity  at  Charleston,  previous  to 
the  attack  on  Sullivan's  island,  which  happened  ou 
the  28th  June  1776,  contributed  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree to  the  signal  success  which  was  there  obtained 
by  the  American  arms. 

Soon  after  this,  the  situation  of  affairs,  rendered  it 
necessary  for  Congress  to  order  General  Lee  to  the 
Northward.  He  accordingly  returned  with  great  ex- 
pedition,, in  the  beginning  of  October,  and  repaired 
to  the  camp  at  Harlaem,  with  leave  to  visit  the  posts 
in  New- Jersey,  if  he  should  judge  it  necessary. 

On  the  13th  December  1776,  he  marched  with  all 
the  men  he  could  collect,  to  join  General  Washing- 
ton, who  had  assembled  the  Pennsylvania  militia  ta 
secure  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  From  the  dis- 
tance of  the  British  cantonment,  he  was  betrayed  in- 
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to  a  fatal  security,  by  which,  in  crossing  the  upper 
part  of  New-Jersey  from  the  North  River,  he  hxed 
his  quarters  and  lay.  carelessly  guarded  a?  sonic  dis- 
tance from  the  main  body.  This  circumstance  being, 
communicated  to  Colonel  Harcourt,  who  command- 
ed the  British  light  horse,  and  had  then  made  a  dis- 
ultory  excursion  at  the  head  of  a  small  detachment, 
he  conducted  his  measures  with  such  address  and  ac- 
tivity, that  Lee  was  carried  off,  though  several  guar- 
ded posts  and  armed  patroles  lay  in  the ,  way. 
Great  was  the  joy  of  the  British,  and  equal  the 
consternation  of  the  Americans,  at  this  unexpected' 
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event.  The  making  of  a  single  officer  prisoner  fn> 
other  circumstances,  would  have  been  a  matter  or 
little  mo nn  P. t,  but  in  the  present  state  of  the  conti- 
nental furce.s  uhcrc  a  general  deficiency  of  the  mi- 
Ltaiv  skill  prevailed,  and  the  inexperience  of  the  of- 
ficer?, was  even  a  greater  grievance,  the  loss  of  a 
commander  whose  spirit  or  enterprise  was  directed 
by  great  knowledge  in  his  profession,  acquired  by 
actual  service,  was.  indeed  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. 

The  Congress  on  hearing  this  news,  wrote  Gene- 
ral Washington,  desiring  him  to  send  a  flag  to  Gen- 
eral Howe,  for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  in  what 
manner  General  Lee  was  treated :  and  if  he  found 
that  it  was  not  agreeable  to  his  rank,  to  send  a  re- 
monstrance to  General  Howe,  on  the  subject.  This- 
produced  much-  inconvenience  to  both  sides,  and 
rnueh  calamity  to  individuals.  A  cartel  had  some 
time  before  been  established  for  the  exchange  of  pri- 
soners between  the  Generals  Howe  and  Washington* 
•which  had  hitherto  been  carried  into  execution  as 
far  as  circumstances  would  admit  of;  but  as  Lee  wa:> 
particularly  obnoxious  to  government,  it  was  saidv 
that  General  Howe  was  tied  down  by  his  instructions 
trom  parting  with  him  on  any  terms,  now  that  for- 
tune had  placed  him  in  his  power.  General  Wash- 
ington, not  having  at  this  time,  any  prisoner  of  equal 
lank,  proposed  to  exchange  six  field  officers  for  him, 
the  number  being  intended  to  balance  that  disparity, 
or  if  this  was  not  accepted,  he  required  that  he  should 
Le  treated  suitably  to  his  station,  according  to  the 
practice  of  civilized  nations,  till  an  opportunity  offer- 
ed for  a  direct  and  equal  exchange.  To  this,  it  was 
answered,  that  as  Mr.  Lee  was  a  deserter  from  his 
majesty's  service,  he  was  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
prisoner  of  war ;  that  he  did  not  at  all  come  within 
the  conditions  of  the  cartel  and  could 'receive  no 
"benefit  from  it.  This  brought  orj  a  fruitless  discus- 
sion ;  in  the  mean  time,  however,  General  Lee  was. 
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strictly  guarded  with  the  vigilance  of  a  state  crimi- 
nal of  the  first  consequence.  This  conduct  not 
only  suspended  the  operation  of  the  .cartel,  but  in- 
duced retaliation  on  the  American  side  ;  and  Col, 
Campbell,  who  had  hitherto  been  treated  with  great 
h urbanity  by  the  people  of  Boston,  was  now  thrown 
into  a  dungeon. 

These  British  officers,  who  were  prisoners  in  the 
Southern  colonies,  though  not  treated  with  equal  ri- 
gour, were  likewise  abridged  of  their  paiole,  it  was> 
at  the  same  time,  declared,  that  their  future  treatment 
should  in  every  degree,  be  regulated  by  that,  which 
Gen.  Lee  experienced,  and  that  their  persons  should 
be  answerable,  in  the  utmost  extent,  for  any  violence, 
that  was  offered  to  him.  Thus  matters  continued, 
till  the  capture  of  the  British  army  under  General 
Burgoyne,  at  Saratoga,  Oct.  17th,  1777.  A  change 
of  Conduct  then  took  place  towards  Lee  ;  he  was 
allowed  his  parole  in  New-York,  dined  with  many 
principal  officers  and  families,  and  a  short  time  after 
was  exchanged. 

The  first  military  scene,  in  which  General  Lee  ap- 
peared was  likewise  his  Jast  ;  we  mean  the  affair 
of  Men  mouth,  where  in  consequence  of  his  disor- 
derly retreat,  with  the  flower  of  the  corps  under  his 
command  aud  unsoldier-like  reply  to  General  Wash- 
ton,  a  final  stop  was  put  to  his  career  in  the  Ameri- 
can army.  Previous  to  this  affair,  his  character  in 
general,  stood  high  as  a  military  man,  and  many  of 
the  warmest  friends  of  America  greatly  esteemed 
him,  on  account  of  the  important  services  he  had 
rendered  the  United  States. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  he  had  exci- 
ted and  directed  the  military  spirit  which  pervaded 
the  continent  :  his  conversation  raised  an  emulation 
amongst  the  officers,  and  he  taught  them  to  pay  a 
proper  attention  to  the  health,  cJoathing  and  comfort- 
able subsistence  of  their  tnen  ;  and  to  this,  his  zeal 
was  unwearied  in  inculcating  the  principles  of  liberty 
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amongst  all  ranks  of  people  ;  hence  it  is  said,  that  a 
strong  party  was  formed  in  Congress,  r.nd  by  some 
discontented  officers  in  the  army,  to  raise  Lee  to  the 
first  corr.mand,  ard  it  hath  been  suggested  by  many 
that  Lee's  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth  was 
intended  to  effect  this  plan  ;  for  could  the  odium  of 
the  defeat  have  been,  at  that  time,  thrown  on  Gen. 
Washington,  and  his  attack  of  the  British  army,  been 
made  to  appear  rash  and  imprudent,  there  is  great 
reason  to  suppose,  he  would  have  been  deprived  of 
his  command. 

It  hath  been  observed  by  some  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  when  Gen.  Lee  was  taken  prisoner  the 
American  army  was  on  no  par  with  the  Royal  forces;, 
but  the  case  was  much  changed  on  his  return  from 
captivity.  He  found  them  improved,  and  daring 
enough  to  attack  even  the  British  grenadiers  with 
frfmness  and  resolution.  Had  not  this  been  the  case,, 
and  Gen.  Lee  when  ordered  to  attack  the  rear  of  the 
Royal  army,  seen  his  men  beat  back  with  disgrace,, 
unwilling  to  rally  and  acting  with  fear  and  trepida* 
tion,  his  retreat  would  have  been  necessary  and  his 
conduct  crowned  with  applause  ;  but  disappointed  in 
this  view,  the  retreat  has  been  generally  and,  as  we 
think,  very  justly  imputed  to  himself,  as  he  could 
not  alledge  the  want  of  spirit  in  his  troops  as  a  justi- 
fication of  his  conduct. 

Inconsequence  of  Lee's  conduct  on  this  occasion. 

A  .  . 

he  was  put  under  arrest,  and  tried  by  a  court  martial 
at  Brunswick,  the  4th  of  July  following.  The  char- 
ges exhibited  against  him  were  : 

1st.  For  disobedience  of  orders  in  not  attacking 
the  enemy  on  the  28th  of  June,  agreeable  to  repeat- 
ed instructions. 

2dly.  For  misbehavior  before  the  enemy  on  the 
same  day,  by  making  an  unnecessary,  disorderly  and 
shameful  retreat. 

Sdly.  For  disrespect  -to  the  commander  in  chief 
in  two  letters  dated  the  1st  July,  and  the  28th  June, 
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The  court  met  by  several  adjournments,  till  the 
12th  of  August,  when  they  found  the  unfortunate 
general  guilty  of  the  several  charges  adduced  against 
him  and  sentenced  him  to  be  suspended  from  any 
commission  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States  for 
twelve  months  ;  and  this  sentence  was  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  Congress. 

He  now  retired  disgusted  and  disappointed  to  hi$ 
estate  in  Berkely  county,  Virginia,  where  he  remained 
living  in  a  stile  peculiar  to  himself,  in  a  house  more 
like  a  barn  than  a  palace.  Glass  windows  and  plais- 
tering  would  have  been  luxurious  extravagance,  and 
his  furniture  consisted  of  a  very  few  necessary  articles  ^ 
however,  he  had  got  a  few  select  valuable  authors, 
and  these  enabled  him  to  pass  away  his  time  in  this 
obscurity.  In  the  autumn  of  1782,  he  began  to  be 
•weary  with  the  sameness  of  his  situation ;  and  expe- 
riencing his  unfitness  for  the  management  of  country 
business,  he  came  to  a  determination  to  sell  his  estate, 
and  procure  a  little  settlement  near  some  sea-port 
town,  where  he  might  learn  what  the  world  was  do- 
ing and  enjoy  the  conversation  of  mankind. 

He,  therefore,  left  Berkley,  and  came  to  Baltimore., 
where  he  stayed  a  week  with  some  old  friends,  and 
then  took  his  leave  for  Philadelphia,  where  lie  took, 
lodgings  at  an  inn — the  sign  of  the  Convestogoe 
waggon,  in  Market-street.  After  being  three  or 
four  days  in  the  city,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
which  cut  him  off.,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days,  2d 
October,  1782.  In  his  last  struggle,  he  seemed  to 
have  lost  his  senses,  and,  it  is  said,  that  the  last 
words  he  was  heard  to  express  were,  "  Stand  by  me* 
my  brave  grenadiers." 

"  The  character  of  general  Lee,  (says  Dr.  Gor- 
don) was  full  of  absurdities  and  qualities  of  a  most 
extraordinary  nature.  His  understanding  was  great, 
hfs  memory  capacious,  and  his  fancy  brilliant.  His 
mind  was  stored  with  a  variety  of  knowledge,  which 
collected  from  books,  conversation,  and  travels. 
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He  was  a  correct  and  elegant  classical  scholar, 
both  wrote  and  spoke  his  native  language  with  pro- 
priety, force  and  beauty.  From  these  circumstances, 
he  was,  at  times,  a  most  agreeable  and  instructive 
companion.  His  temper  was  naturally  sour  and  se- 
vere. He  was  seldom  seen  to  laugh,  and  scarcely 
to  smile.  The  history  of  his  life  is  little  else  than 
the  history  of  disputes,  quarrels  and  duels,  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  He  was  vindictive  to  his  ene- 
mies.  His  avarice  had  no  bounds.  He  never  went 
into  a  public,  and  seldom  into  a  private  house,  where 
he  did  not  discover  some  marks  of  ineffable  and  con- 
temptible meanness.  He  begrudged  the  expence  of 
a  nurse  in  his  last  illness,  and  died  in  a  small,  dirty 
room,  in  the  tavern  called  the  Convestogoe  waggon, 
designed  chiefly  for  the  accommodation  of  common 
countrymen,  attended  by  no  one  but  Mr.  Oswald, 
the  printer,  who  had  served  as  an  officer  under  him. 
He  was  both  impious  and  profane.  In  his  principles, 
he  was  nt)t  only  an  infidel,  but  he  was  very  hostile  to 
every  attribute  of  the  Deity.  His  morals  were  ex- 
ceedingly debauched.  His  manners  were  rude,  part- 
ly from  nature,  and  partly  from  affectation.  His  ap- 
petite was  so  whimsical,  as  to  what  he  ate  and  drank, 
that  he  was  at  all  times,  and  in  most  places,  a  most 
troublesome  guest.  He  had  been  bred  to  arms  from  his 
youth,  and  served  as  lieutenant  colonel  amongst  the 
British,  as  colonel  amongst  the  Portuguese,  and  af- 
terwards as  aid-de-camp  to  his  Polish  majesty,  with 
the  rank  of  major-general." 

"  He  was  extremely  useful  to  the  Americans  in 
the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  by  inspiring  them 
with  military  ideas,  antl  a  contempt  for  British  dis- 
cipline and  valour.  Jt  is  difficult  to  say,  whether 
the  active  and  useful  part  he  took  in  the  contest, 
arose  from  personal  resentment  against  Great  Britain, 
or  from  a  regard  to  the  liberties  of  America.  It  is 
certain  he  reprobated  the  French  alliance  and  repub- 
lican form  of  government^  after  he  retired  from  the 
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American  service.  He  was  in  the  field,  brave  In  th 
highest  degree  ;  and  with  all  his  faults  and  oddities, 
was  beloved  by  his  officers  and  soldiers.  He  was  de- 
void of  prudence,  and  used  to  call  it  a  rascally  virtue. 
His  partiality  to  dogs  was  too  remarkable  not  to  be 
mentioned  in  his  character.  Two  or  three  of  these 
animals  followed  him  generally  wherever  he  went. 
When  Congress  confirmed  the  sentence  of  the  court 
martial,  suspending  him  for  twelve  months,  he  point- 
ed to  his  cW  and  exclaimed,  "  O  that  I  were  that 

o 

animal,  that  1  might  not  call  man  my  brother.  Two 
virtues  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  viz.  since- 
rity and  veracity.  He  was  never  known  to  deceive 
or  desert  a  friend  ;  and  he  was  a  stranger  to  equivo- 
cation, even  where  his  safetv  or  character  wrere  at 

•*  0 

stake. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  the  following 
extract  from  his  last  will  and  testament,  which  will 
afford  our  readers  some  tolerable  idea  of  general 
Lee's  religious  opinions.  "  I  desire  most  earnestly 
(says  he)  that  I  may  not  be  buried  in  any  church,  or 
church-yard,  or  within  a  mile  of  any  presbyterian  or 
anabaptist  meeting-house  ;  for,  since  I  have  resided 
in  this  country,  I  have  kept  so  much  bad  company, 
when  living-,  that  I  do  not  choose  to  continue  it  when 
dead.  I  recommend  my  soul  to  the  creator  of  all 
worlds,  and  of  all  creatures,  who  must,  from  his  vi- 
sible attributes,  be  indifferent  to  their  modes  of  wor- 
ship or  creeds,  whether  Christians,  Mahometans,  or 
Jews  ;  whether  instilled  by  education,  or  taken  up 
by  reflection  ;  whether  more  or  less  absurd  ;  as  a 
weak  mortal  can  no  more  be  answerable  for  his  per- 
suasions, notions,  or  even  scepticism  in  religion,  than 
for  the  color  of  his  skin." 


LAY,  (BENJAMIN)  an  Englishman  by  birth,  was 
brought  up  to  the  sea,  and  sailed  some  years  in  the 
VOL,  III.  No.  20.  Aa 
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West  India  trade.  About  the  year  1710,  he  mar- 
ried, and  settled  in  Barbadoes ;  but  the  wretched  si- 
tuation of  the  poor  negroes  in  that  island  so  preyed 
upon  his  benevolent  temper,  that  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  bear  an  open  testimony  against  the  conduct 
of  their  masters,  in  all  companies,  by  which  means 
he  became  so  unpopular,  that  he  left  the  i-land  in 
disgust,  and  settled  in  the  then  province  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. He  fixed  his  home  at  Abington,  ten  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  from  whence  he  made  frequent  excur- 
sions to  the  city,  and  to  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

At   the  time   of  his  arrival   in   Pennsylvania,    he 

j  * 

found  many  of  his  brethren,  the  people  called  Quak- 
ers, had  fallen  so  far  from  their  original  principles, 
as  to  keep  negro  slaves.  He  remonstrated  with 
them,  both  publicly  and  privately,  against  the  prac- 
tice ;  but  frequently  with  so  much  indiscreet  zea?, 
as  to  give  great  offence.  He  often  disturbed  their 
public  meetings,  by  interrupting  or  opposing  theic 
preachers  for  which  he  was  once  carried  out  of  a 
meeting-house,  by  two  or  three  friends.  Upon  this 
occasion,  he  submitted  with  patience,  to  w;hat  he 
deemed  a  species  of  persecution.  He  .  lay  down  at 
the  door  of  the  meeting-house,  in  a  shower  of  rain, 
till  divine  worship  was  ended;  nor  could  he  be  pre- 
vailed to  rise  till  the  whole  congregation  had  passed 
over  him  in  their  way  to  their  respective  homes. 

To  shew  his  indignation  against  the  practice  of 
slave  keeping,  he  once  carried  a  bladder  filled  with 
blood  into  a  meeting,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  whole- 
congregation,  thrust  a  sword  into  it  which  he  had 
concealed  under  his  coat,  exclaiming  at  the  same 
time,  "  Thus  shall  God  shed  the  blood  of  those  per- 
sons, who  enslave  their  fellow  creatures.'1  The  ter- 
ror of  this  extravagant  and  unexpected  act  produced 
swoonings,  in  several  of  the  women  of  the  congrega- 
lion. 
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He  once  went  into  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  found  him  seated  at  breakfast,  with 
his  family  around  him.  Beins:  asked  to  sit  down 

4  l~s 

and  breakfast  with  them,  he  said,  "  Dost  thou  keep 
slaves  in  thy  house  r"  Upon  being  answered  in  the 
affirmitive,  he  said,  "  Then  I.  will  not  partake  with 
thee,  of  the  fruits  of  thy  unrighteousness," 

He  took  great  p-ains  to  convince  a  farmer  and  his 
wife,  in  Chester  County,  of  the  iniquity  of  keeping 
negro  slaves,  but  to  no  purpose.  They  not  only 
kept  their  slaves,  but  defended  the  practice,  One 
day  he  went  into  their  house,  and  after  a  short  dis- 
course upon  the  inhumanity  of  separating  children 
from  their  parents,  a  circumstance,  which  frequent- 
ly occurred  in  the  slave  trade,  he  seized  the  only 
child  of  the'  family,  (a  little  girl  about  three  years  of 
age)  and  pretended  to  run  away  with  her.  The 
child  cried  bitterly,  "  I  will  be  good,  I  will  be  good," 
and  the  parents  shewed  signs  of  being  alarmed.  Up- 
on observing  this  scene,.  Mr.  Lay  said,  very  empha- 
tically, "  You  see  and  feel  now  a  little  of  the  distress 
you  occasion  every  day,  by  the  inhuman  practice  of 
slave  keeping-" 

But  Air.  Lay  did  not  Jirnit  his  pious  testimony 
against  the  vice  of  slave  keeping  only.  He  was  also 
opposed  to  every  species  of  extravagance.  Upon 
the  introduction  of  tea,  as  an  article  of  diet,  into 
Pennsylvania,  his  wife  brought  home  a  small  quanti- 
ty of  it,  with  a  set  of  cups  and  saucers.  Mr.  Lay 

took  them   from  her.  brought  them  to  the  citv,  and, 

<•  «j-  .'  - 

from  the  balcony  of  the  court-house,  scattered  tho 
tea,  and  broke  the  cups  and  saucers,  in  the  presence 
of  some  hundred  spectators,  delivering,  at  the  sam-j 
time,  a  striking  lecture  upon  the  folly  of  preferring 
that  unwholesome  herb,  with  its  expensive  appurte- 
nances, to  the  simple  and  wholesome  diet  of  our 
country. 

In  1737,  he  wrote  a  small  treatise  on  negro  slave- 
ry, which  he  brought  to  Dr,  Franklin,  to  be  pri 
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cd.  Upon  looking  it  over,  the  Doc  tor  told  him  that 
it  was  not  paged  ;  and  that  there  appeared  to  be  no 
order  nor  arrangement  in  it.  "  It  is  no  matter,  (said 
Mr.  Lay;  print  any  part  thou  pleasest  first."  This 
book  contained  many  pious  sentiments,  and  strong 
expressions  against  negro-slavery;  but  even  the  ad- 
dress and  skill  of  Dr,  Franklin,  were  not  sufficient 
to  connect  its  different  parts  together,  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  an  agreeable  or  useful  work.  This  book  is 
in  the  library  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Lay  was  extremely  attentive  to  young  people. 
He  took  great  pleasure  in  visiting  schools,  where  he 
often  preached  to  the  youths  ;  upon  which  occasions, 
he  frequently  carried  religious  books  along  with  him, 
in  a  basket,  and  distributed  them  as  prizes  amongst 
the  scholars. 

He  was  fond  of  reading ;  and  in  the  print  we 
have  of  him,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  many  houses  of 
Philadelphia,  he  is  drawn  reading,  in  the  mouth  of 
a  cave,  trom  the  circumstance  of  his  frequenting 
such  a  retirement,  for  the  sake  of  privacy  and  medi- 
tation. The  book  he  appeared  most  fond  of  was 
"  Try  on  on  Happiness,'*  and  this  he  generally  car- 
lied  with  him  in  all  his  excursions. 

He  was  a  severe  enemy  to  idleness,  insomuch, 
that  when  he  could  not  employ  himself  out  of  doors, 
or  when  he  was  tired  of  reading,  he  used  to  spend 
his  time  in  spinning.  His  common  sitting-room  was 
hung  with  skains  of  thread,  spun  entirely  by  him- 
self, and  all  his  clothes  were  of  his  own  manufac- 
tory. 

He  was  kind  and  compassionate  to  the  poor;  but 
had  no  pity  on  common  beggars,  as  he  used  to  say, 
*'  there  was  no  man  or  woman,  who  was  able  to  go 
abroad  to  beg,  who  could  not  earn  four-pence  a  day, 
and  that  that  sum  was  enough  to  keep  any  person 
above  want  or  dependance,  in  this  country. 

He  was  extiemely  temperate  in  his  diet,  living 
chiefly  upon  vegetables,  and  his  drink  was  pure  wa- 
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ter.  From  a  desire  of  imitating  our  Saviour  in  eve- 
ry thing,  he  once  attempted  to  fast  for  forty  days  ; 
but  this  experiment  had  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  He 
was  obliged  to  desist  from  it,  long  before  the  expira 
tion  of  the  forty  days  :  but  the  fasting,  it  was  said, 
so  much  debilitated  his  body,  as  to  accelerate  his 
death,  which  happened  at  his  own  house  in  Abing- 
don,  in  the  year  1760,  and  in  the  eightieth  year  of 
his  age. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
we  cannot  help  absolving  him  of  his  weaknesses, 
when  we  contemplate  his  many  active  virtues.  He 
was  the  pioneer  of  that  war,  which  has  since  been 
carried  on  so  successfully  against  the  slavery  and 
commerce  of  the  negroes.  Perhaps  the  turbulence 
and  severity  of  his  temper  were  necessary  to  rouse 
the  torpor  of  the  human  mind,  at  the  period  in  which 
he  lived,  to  this  interesting  subject.  The  meekness 
and  gentleness  of  Anthony  Benezet,  who  completed 
what  Mr.  Lay  began,  would,  probably,  have  been 
as  insufficient  for  the  work  performed  by  Mr.  Lay, 
as  the  humble  piety  of  De  Renty,  or  of  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  would  have  been  to  have  accomplished  the 
works  of  the  zealous  Luther,  or  the  intrepid  John 
j  in  the  sixteenth  century. 


LEDYARD,  (JOHN)  The  celebrated  American 
traveller,  was  a  native  either  of  the  East  end  of  Long- 
Island  or  Connecticut,  which  of  the  two  we  are  not 
certain.  His  father  having  died  whilst  he  was  yet  a 
child,  the  care  of  his  education  devolved  on  his  grand- 
father, John  Ledyard,  Esq.  who  gave  him  a  gram- 
matical education  at  Hartford.  When  he  was  abouc 
eighteen  years  of  age,  his  grandfather  died,  incon- 
sequence of  which,  he  was  left  to  follow  the  bent  of 
his  own  inclination.  Possessed  of  a  heart  breathing 
a  good  will  to  mankind,  he  now  turned  his  attention 
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to  the  study  of  divinity.  With  this  view,  he  went  to 
Dartmouth  college,  where  lie  became  acquainted 
with  the  manners  of  the  Indians,  and  studied,  with 
great  success,  the  means  of  recommending  himself  to 
their  irirndohip.  This  was  afterwards  of  infinite  ser- 
vice to  him,  as  well  in  his  voyage  with  the  late  cele- 
brated capt.  Cook,  as  in  his  travels  amongst  savage 
nations. 

His  pecuniary  circumstances  obliged  him  to  quit 
the  college  without  completing  the  usual  course  of 
academical  education  ;  and  now  his  enterprizing  ge- 
nius began  to  exert  itself.  Being  in  want  of  money 
to  defray  the  expence  of  a  journey  to  Hartford,  by 
land,  he  built  a  canoe  50  feet  in  length  and  three  in 
breadth  ;  he  also  erected  a  booth  of  willows  over  her 
stern,  to  shelter  him  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  and  procured  some  dried  venison  for  suste- 
nance in  his  intended  voyage  :  thus  furnished  he  em- 
barked for  Hartiord.  He  had  140  miles  to  sail  in 
his  canoe,  in  a  rapid  river  with  which  he  was  totally 
unacquainted  ;  but  his  determined  perseverance  sur- 
mounted every  obstacle,  and  he  arrived  safe  at  the 
place  of  his  destination,  to  the  astonishment  of  all, 
\vho  was  acquainted  with  the  hazards  to  which  he 
had  been  exposed. 

Yielding  to  the  impulse  of  his  enterprising  genius,, 
he  soon  after,  went  as  a  common  sailor  from  New- 
York  to  London,  where  he  entered  corporal  of  ma- 
rines, with  captain  Cook,  then  bound,  on  a  voyage 

of  discovery,  to  the  north-west  coast  of  America. — - 

j  * 

He  was  a  favorite  with  captain  Cook,  and  wras  pre- 
sent at  his  tragical  death. 

His  friends,  having  heard   nothing  of  him  for  ten 

O  fJ 

years,  had  given  him  up  for  dead,  when  they  were 
surprised  by  a  visit  from  him,  in- 1781.  At  this  time, 
he  published  an  account  of  Cock's  voyage.  He  al- 
so offered  his  services  to  several  merchants,  to  con- 
duct a  trading  voyage  lo  the  north-west  coast  of 
America ;  but,  not  meeting  with  encouragernentj.is 
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£gain  embarked  for  England,  in  1782.  His  desire  to 
explore  unknown  countries  was  too  great  to  suffer 
him  to  remain  long  inactive.  He  fe,h  a  strong  anxie- 
ty to  penetrate  the  American  continent  from  the 
north-western  c'oast,  where  he  had  been  with  captain 
Cook,  to  the  eastern  coast,  with  .which* he  was  alrea- 
dy acquainted.  Having  determined  to  traverse  this 
vast  continent,  from  the  Paeihc  to  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  he  resolved  to  embark  in  a  vessel,  which  was 
prepared  to  sail,  on  a  voyage  of  commercial  adven- 
ture, to  Nootka  Sound  ;  and,  accordingly,  expended 
in  sea-stores,  the  greater  part  of  the  money  with 
which  his  chief  patron  and  benefactor,  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  had  liberally 
supplied  him.  But  the  scheme  being  frustrated,  by 
the  rapacity  of  a  custom-house  officer,  who  had 
seized  and  detained  the  vessel,  for  reasons  which,  on 
legal  enquiry,  proved  to  be  frivolous,  he  determined 
to  travel  over  land  to  Kamtschatka,  from  whence  the 
passage  to  the  western  coast  of  America  is  extreme- 
ly short,  with  not  more  than  ten  guineas  in  his  purse, 
which  was  all  he  had  left.  He  crossed  the  British 
Channel,  to  Ostend,  and  proceeded  thence  to  the 
capital  of  Sweden,  from  whence,  as  it  was  winter, 
he  attempted  to  traverse  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  on  the 
ice,  in  order  to  reach  Kamtschatcka,  thereby,  the 
shortest  way ;  but,  finding,  when  he  came  to  the 
middle  of  the  sea,  that  the  water  was  not  frozen,  he 
returned  to  Stockholm,  and  taking  his  course  north- 
ward, walked  into  the  arctic  circle,  and,  passing 
round  the  head  of  the  gulph,  descended,  on  its  east- 
ern side,  to  Petersburgh. 

There -he  was  soon  noticed  as  a  very  extraordinary 
person.  Without  stockings  or  shoes,  and  too  much 
poverty  to  provide  hinself  with  either,  he  received 
and  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  Portu- 
guese ambassador.  To  this  invitation,  it  was  proba- 
bly owing,  that  he  was  able  to  obtain  the  sum  of 
twenty  guineas,  for  a  bill  on  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  which 
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he  candidly  confessed  lie  had  no  authority  to  draw; 
but  which,  in  consideration  of  the  business  that  he 
had  undertaken,  and  of  the  progress  that  he  had 
made,  Sir  Joseph,  he  believed,  would  not  be  un- 
willing to  pay.  To  the  ambassador's  interest  it  might 
also  be  o\ving,  that  he  obtained  permission  to  ac- 
cotnpany  a  detachment  of  stores,  which  the  empress 
had  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Yakutz,  for  the  use  of  Mr. 
Billings,  an  Englishman,  at  that  time  in  her  service. 

Thus  accommodated,  he  travelled  eastward, 
through  Siberia  6000  miles  to  Yakutz,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  by  Mr.  Billings,  whom  he  remember- 
ed on  board  captain  Cook's  ship,  in  the  situation  of 
astronomer's  servant,  but  to  whom  the  empress  had 
now  entrusted  the  scheme  of  the  northern  discove- 
ries. 

From  Yakutz,  he  proceeded  to  Oczackow,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Kamtschatka  sea  ;  from  whence  he 
meant  to  have  passed  over  to  that  peninsula,  and  to 
have  embarked  on  the  eastern  side,  in  one  of  the 
Russian  vessels,  which  trade  to  the  western  shores 
of  America ;  but  finding  that  the  navigation  was 
completely  obstructed  by  the  ice,  he  returned  again 
to  Yakutz,  to  wait  for  the  conclusion  of  the  winter. 

Such  was  his  situation,  when  in  consequence  of 
suspicions  not  hitherto  explained,  or  resentments  for 
which  no  reason  is  assigned,  he  was  seized  in  the 
empress's  name  by  two  Russian  soldiers,  who  plac- 
ed him  in  a  sledge,  and  conveying  him  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  through  the  desarts  of  the  northern  Tarta- 
ry,  left  him  at  last  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Polish  do- 
minions. As  they  parted,  they  told  him,  that  if  he 
returned  to  Russia,  he  would  be  hanged.  Misery 
and  hardships  were  now  become  familiar  to  him. 
Though  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  human 
being  capable  of  sustaining  the  accumulated  misfor- 
tunes he  experienced  on  this  occasion,  yet  he  brave* 
ly  struggled  with,  and  finally  surmounted  them  all. 

Ti  the  midst  of  poverty,  covered  with  ;ags,  worn 
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"out  with  continual  fatigue,  exhausted  by  disease, 
without  friends,  without  credit,  unknown,  and  full 
of  misery,  he  found  his  way  to  Koningsburgh  — 
There,  in  the  hour  of  his  utmost  distress,  he  resolv- 
ed, once  more,  to  have  recourse  to  his  old  benefac- 
tor, and  he  luckily  found  a  person  who  was  willing 
to  take  his  draught  for  live  :guineas  on  the  -president 
of  the  Royal  Society,, 

With  this  assistance,  he  arrived  in  England,  and 
immediately  waited  on  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  told 
him,  knowing  his  temper,  that,  he  believed,  he  could 
recommend  him  to  an  adventure,  almost  as  perilous 
as  the  one  from  which  he  had  returned ;  and  then 
communicated  to  him  the  wishes  of  the  association 
for  discovering  the  inland  countries  of  Africa', 

Mr.  Ledyard  replied,  that  he  had  always  deter- 
mined to  traverse  the  continent  of  Africa,  as  soon  as 
he  had  explored  the  interior  parts  of  North  America. 
Sir  Joseph  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction,  with 
which  he  immediately  waited  on  Mr.  Beaufoy,  the 
gentleman  who  had  the  direction  of  the  intended 
journey.  "  Before  I  had  learned  from  the  note,"  says 
Mr  Beaufoy,  "  the  name  and  business  of  my  visit- 
or, I  was  struck  with  the  manliness  of  his  person,  the 
breadth  of  his  chest,  the  openness  of  his  counte- 
nance, and  the  inquietude  of  his  eyes.  I  opened 
the  map  of  Africa  before  Piim,  and  tracing  a  line  from 
Cairo  to  Sennar,  and  from  thence  westward,  in  the 
latitude  and  supposed  direction  of  the  Niger  I  told 
him,  that  was  the  rout  by  which  I  was  anxious  that 
Africa  might,  if  possible,  be  explored.  He  said,  he 
should  think  himself  singularly  fortunate,  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  adventure.  I  asked  him,  when  he 
would  set  out  ?  To-morrow  morning,  was  his  an- 


swer." 


On  this  grand  adventure,  Mr.  Ledyard  left  Lon- 
don, June  30th,  1788,  and  reached  Cairo,  in  Egypt, 
on  the  ?°th  of  August,  from  whence  he  transmitted 
such  aclfduhts  to  his  employers,  as  plainly  shewed 
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he  was  a  traveller  of  great  observation  and  reflection, 
endowed  with  a  mind  for  discovery,  and  formed  for 
atchievments  of  the  greatest  hardihood  and  peril. — 
He  had  promised  his  next  communication  from  Sen- 
ner,  about  six  hundred  miles  south  of  Cairo  ;  but,, 
death  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  that  were  entertained 
of  his  projected  journey. 

We  shall  conclude  this  short  sketch,  with  Mr, 
Ledyard's  character  of  the  female  sex.  '*  I  have 
always  remarked,  that  women,  in  all  countries,  are 
civil,  obliging,  tender,  and  humane ;,  that  they  ar2 
ever  inclined  to  be  gay  and  cheerful ;  timorous  and 
modest;  and  that  they  do  not  hesitate,  like  men,  to 
perform  a  generous  action.  Not  haughty,  arrogant, 
nor  supercilious ;  they  are  full  of  courtesy,  and  fond 
of  society ;  more  liable,  in  general,  to  err  than  rnan^ 
feut  generally  more  virtuous,,  and  performing  more 
sood  actions  than  he.  To  a  woman,  either  civilised 

o  * 

or  savage,  I  never  addressed  myself,  in  the  language 
of  decorum  or  friendship,  without  receiving  a  de- 
cent and  friendly  answer — with  men*  it  hath  been 
otherwise. 

"  In  wandering-  over  the  barren  plains  of  inhospi- 
table Denmark,  through  honest  Sweden,  and  frozen' 
Lapland,  rude  and  churlish  Frisland,  unprincipled 
".Russia,  and  the  wide-spreading  region  of  the  wan- 
dering  Tartar — if  hungry,,  dry,  cold,,  wet,  or  sick,, 
the  women  have  ever  been  friendly  to  me,  and  uni- 
formly so  -y  and  to  add  to  this  virtue  (so  worthy  of  the 
appellation  of  benevolence)  their  actions  have  been- 
performed  in  so  free  and  kind  a  manner,  that,,  if  I 
was  dry,  I  drank  the  sweetest  draught — and,  if 
hungry,  I  eat  the  coarsest  morsel^  with  a  double  re- 
lish." 

We  have  understood,  from  a  quarter  on  which  we 
can  depend,  that  a  number  of  the  MSS.  of  this  ex- 
traordinary person  are  in  the  hands  of  his  brotheiy 
Dtf.  Isaac  Ledyard,  the  present  health  officer  of  the 
port-  of  New- York. — Should  the  Doctor  thiak  proper 
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to  publish  them,  they  would,  no  doubt,  be  found  high- 
ly interesting  and  curious. 


LEMERY,  (NICHOLAS)  a  celebrated  chemist, 
was  born  November  17,  1645,  at*  Rouen,  in  Nor- 
mandy, of  which  parliament  his  father  was  a  proc- 
tor, and  of  the  reformed  religion.  Nicholas,  having 
received  a  suitable  education  at  the  piace  of  his 
birth,  was  put  apprentice  there  to  an  apothecary  ; 
but,  finding  that  his  master  knew  little  of  chemistry, 
he  left  him  in  1666,  and  went  to  improve  himself  in 
that  art  at  Paris;  there  he  stayed  but  two  months, 
arjd  then  proceeded  to  travel  through  France,  in 
quest  of  some  master  of  abilities.  In  this  resolution 
he  went  to  Montpelier,  where  he  continued  three 
years  with  Mr.  Vernant,  an  apothecary,  who  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  performing  several  chemical 
operations,  and  of  reading  lectures,  also,  to  some  of 
his  scholars.  These  lectures  were  very  useful  to 
him,  and  he  made  such  advances  in  chemistry,  that* 
in  a  little  time,  he  drew  all  the  professors  of  physic, 
as  well  as  other  curious  persons,  at  Montpelier,  to 
hear  him  ;  leaving,  always,  some  new  discoveries  to 
instruct  and  entertain  the  most  able  among  them.  —  * 
This  raised  his  reputation.  so  high,,  that  he  practised 
physic  in  that  university,  without  a.  doctor's  degree. 
Returning  to  Paris,  he  at  length  provided  himself 
with  a  laboratory  of  his  own,  and  might  have  been 
made  a  doctor  of  physic,  but  he  chose  to  be  an  Apo- 
thecary, on  account-  of  "his  attachment  to  chemistry  P 
in  which  he  opened  public  lecture?,  and  had  so  great 
an  affluence  of  scholars,  that  he  had  scarce  room  to 
perform  his  operations.  He  no\v  found  out  some 
chemical  secrets,  which  he  sold  to  good  profit.  J3ut^ 
in  1681,  his  life  began  to  be  disturbed  on  account 
of  his  religion,  and  he  received  .  orders  to  quit  hi 
employ.  In  1683,  he  crossed  Me  sea  to  England. 
%'h.ere  he  was  we  U  received  by  Charles  II,  who.  g?  .  \ 
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him  great  encouragement.  Yet,  as  the  face  of  thr 
public  affairs  there  appeared  no  more  promising  of. 
quiet  than  in  France,  he  resolved  to  return  thither. 
He  now  took  the  doctor's  degree  at  Caen  ;  and  re- 
pairing to  Paris,  had  a  great  deal  of  business  for  a 
•while,  but  did  not  find  that  tranquillity  he  desired  — 
At  last,  the  edict  of  Nantz  being  revoked  in  1685, 
lie  was  forbid  to  practise  his  profession,  as  well  as 
other  protestants.  At  length,  he  sunk  under  the 
persecution,  and  entered  into  the  Romish  church,  in  the 
beginning  of  1686.  This  change  procured  him  a 
full  right  to  practise  physic;  and  what  with  his  pu- 
pils, his  patients,  and  the  sale  of  his  chemical  se- 
crets, he  made  considerable  gains. 

Upon   the  revival  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, in  IG99,  he   was   made  an  associate  chemist, 
and  became  a   pensionary.       In  1,715,  June  12,  he 
died,  at  the  age   of  seventy.       He   published,   1st. 
<c  A  Course    of  Chemistry."       2d.  "  An   Universal- 
Pharmacopoeia."      3d.  "  An  Universal  Treatise   of 
Drugs.'5     And,  4th.  "  A  Treatise  of  Antimony;  con-. 
taining  the  chemical  Analysis  of  that  MineraL" 


LEO  X.   Pope  of  Rome,  v;as   descended   from.. 

the   ancient   family  of  the  Medicei,  and  was  called 

.  •* 

John  de  Medicis.  He  was  born  in  Florence  in  1475, 
and  instructed  in  Greek  and  Lstin  literature  by  the 
best  masters.  At  eleven  years  of  age,  he  was  made 
an  archbishop,  by  Lewis  XI.  of  France  ;  and,  at 
fourteen,  a  cardinal,  by  pope  Innocent  VIII.  The 
Aledicei  being  overthrown,  and  driven  from  Flo- 
rence by  Charles  IX.  of  France,  he  spent  many 
years  in  exile  ;  but.  returning  to  Rome  in  1503,  he 
found  great  favor  with  Julius  II.  Some  years  after, 
he  was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  legate  by  that 
pope,  and  was  in  that  quality  in  the  army  which. 
was  defeated  by  the  French  near  Ravenna,  in  1512. 
He  was  taken  prisoner,  and,  during  his  captivity,  is 


said  to  have  made  a  wonderful  experiment  of  the  as- 
cendancy which  superstition  has  over  the  minds  of  the 
soldiers,  who,  when  they  had  overcome  him,  shew- 
ed him  so  much  veneration,  that  they  asked  his  par- 
don for  gaining  the  victory,  besought  him  to  give 
them  absolution  for  it,  and  promised  never  to  bear 
arms  against  the  Pope.  He  was  raised  to  the  ponti- 
ficate March  11,  15.13,  when  he  was  no  more  than 
thirty-seven.  Having  been  educated  by  preceptors 
who  had  taught  him  perfectly  the  belles  lettres,  he 
]oved  and  protected  men  of  wit  and  learning.  The 
literati,  as  well  as  professors  of  arts  and  sciences,  of 
v-rhat  religion  or  country  they  may  be,  ought  to  re- 
flect upon  this,  pope's  memory  with  gratitude.  He 
was  a  lover  and  patronizer  of  learned  men,  and 
learning;  he  spared  neither  care  nor  expence  in  re- 
covering the  manuscripts,  of  the  ancients,  and  in. 
procuring  good  editions  of  them ;  and  he  equally  fa- 
voured arts"  and  sciences,  being  himself  a  man  of 
taste. 

But,  the  most  memorable  particular  relating  to 
this  pope  was,  his  very  undesignediv  giving  birth  to 
the  Reformation.  Leo  being  of  a  rich, and  .powerful 
family,  and  withal  of  a  high  and  magnificent  spirit, 
entertained  an  idea  of  building  the  sumptuous  church 
of  St.  Peter,  which  was  begun  by  Julius  II.  and  re- 
quired large  sums  to  finish.  The  treasure  of  the 

it  •        :     O      • 

apostolic  chamber  was  exhausted,  and  the  pope  was 
so  far  from  being  enriched  by  his  family,  that  he  had 
<;oi3tracted  large  debt-s  before  his  advancement  to  !ne 
pontificate,  which  he  had  increased  by  his  profuse 
manner  of  living  since.  Finding  himself,  therefore, 
in  no  condition  to  bear  the  charges  of  such  an  edi- 
fice, he  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  extraordinary 
methods.  Leo,  therefore,  in  1517,  published  gene- 
ral indulgences  throughout  Europe,  in  favor  ot  those 
who  would  contribute  any  thing  to  the  building  of 
St.  Peter's,  and  set  persons  in  each  country  to  preach 
*heni  up,  and  to  receive  money  for  that  purpose.  In 
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Germany,  the  Dominicans  were  preferred  to  the  Au- 
gustine friars,  who  had  hitherto  been  employed  in 
that  office  ;  and  this,  together  with  the  hare-faced, 
mercenary  manner  of  doing  it,  provoked  Martin  Lu- 
ther, who  was  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  to  preach 
against  them.  And  thus  the  reformation  began  ;  nor 
could  ail  the  bulls  of  Leo  and  his  successors  against 
Luther  and  his  adherents,  nor  all  the  various  policy 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  stop  its  progress.  Leo  died, 
Dec.  2,  1531,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and 
ninth  ot  his  pontificate.  Some  think  his  death  was 
occasioned  by  poison.  Several  of  his  letters  are  pre- 
served by  various  authors,  besides  the  sixteen  books 
written  in  his  name  by  his  secretary  Bembus,  and 
printed  in  the  works  of  that  cardinal, 


LINNAEUS,  (CHARLES  DE)  the  father  of  modem 
botany,  was  the  son  of  a  Swedish  divine,  and  born 
May  24,  1707,  at  Koeshult,  in  the  province  of  Sma- 
land,  in  Sweden,,  of  which  place  his  father  had  the 
care  when  his  son  was  born,  but  wa?,  soon  after,  pre- 
ferred to  the  living  of  Stenbrihult,  in  the  sa  me  pro- 
vince, where  dying,  in  1748,  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
he  was  succeeded  in  his  cure  by  another  son.  In 
1717,  young  Linnceus  was  sent  to  school  at  Mexsio, 
where,  as  his  opportunities  were  enlarged,  his  pro- 
gress in  all  his  favourite  pursuits  was  proportionably 
•extended.  At  this  early  period,  he  paid  attention  to. 
other  branches  of  natural  history,  particularly  to  the 
knowledge  of  insects,  in  which  he  made  a  great 
proficiency.  The  first  part  of  his  academical  educa- 
tion Linnaeus  received  under  professor  Stobseces,  at 
Lund,  in  Scania,  who  favored  his  inclinations  to  the 
study  of  natural  history. 

This  eminent  man,  whose  talents  enabled  him  to- 
reform  the  whole  science  of  natural  history,  accu- 
mulated, very  early  in  life,  some  of  the  highest  hoT 
nors  that  await  the  most  successful  proficients  in  me^ 
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dical  science,  since  we  find  that  he  was  made  Dro- 
Fessor  of  physic  and  botany,  in  the  university  of  Up- 
sal,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four ;  and,  six  years  after- 
wards, physician  to  his  sovereign,  king  Adolphtis, 
who,  in  the  year  1753,  honored  him  still  further,  by 
creating  him  knight  of  the  order  of  the  Polar  Star.—- - 
His  honors  did  not  terminate  here,  for,  in  1757,  he 
was  ennobled;  and,  in  1776,  the  king  of  Sweden 
accepted  the  resignation  of  his  office,  and  rewarded 
his  declining  years,  by  doubling  his  pension,  and  a 
liberal  donation  of  landed  property.,  settled  on  him 
and  his  family. 

Linnaeus  had  made  many  tours.  He  traversed 
what  is  called  the  Lapland  Desert,  a  tract  of  territo- 
ry destitute  of  villages,  cultivation,  or  any  conveni- 
ence, and  inhabited  only  by  a  few  straggling  people. 
In  this  district,  he  ascended  a  noted  mountain  call- 
ed the  Wallevary.  From  hence,  he  crossed  the 
Lapland  Alps  into  Finmark,  and  traversed  the  shores 
of  the  North  Sea,  as  far  as  Saltero,  His  journies 
from  Lala  and  Pitha,  on  the  Bothnian  gulpb,  to  the 
North  Shore,,  were  made  on  foot,  while  he  was  at- 
tended by  two  Laplanders,  one  his  interpreter,  and 
the  other  his  guide.  In  (his  journey,  he  was  wont 
to  sleep  under  the  boat  with  which  they  forded  the 
rivers,  as  a  defence  against  the  rain  and  the  gnats, 
which,  in  the  Lapland  summer,  are  not  less  teizing 
than  in  the  torrid  zone.  In  descending  one  of  these 
rivers,  he  narrowly  escaped  perishing  by  the  over- 
setting of  the  boat,  and  lost  many  of  the  natural 
productions  which  he  had  collected.  In  short,  he 
suffered  incredible  fatigues  and  hardships,  in  climb- 
ing precipices,  passing  rivers  in  miserable  boats,  suf- 
fering repeated  vicissitudes  of  extreme  heat  and  cold, 
and,  not  unfrequently,  hunger  and  thirst.  He  visit- 
ed and  examined  several  mines  in  Sweden,  where  he 

formed  his  first  sketch  of  his  system  of  mineralogr- 

j  <jj  < 

which  appeared  in  the  early  editions  of  the  "  Syste- 
Nature,"  but  was  not  exemplified  till  1768, 
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He  was  sent,  with  several  other  naturalists, 
the  governor  of  Dalekarlia,  into  that  province,  to 
investigate  its  natural  productions.  After  accom- 
plishing the  purpose  of  this  expedition,  he  resided 
some  time  in  the  capital  of  Dalekarlia,  where  he 
taught  mineralogy  and  the  doci mastic  art,  and  prac- 
tised physic.  He  travelled  over  many  other  parts  of 
Denmark  and  Germany,  and  fixed  in  Holland,  where 
he  chiefly  resided  until  his  return  to  Stockholm — 
Having  been  honored  with  a  gold  medal  by  the  roy- 
al academy  of  sciences  at  Stockholm,  for  a  paper  on 
the  subject  of  promoting  agriculture  and  all  branch- 
es of  rural  ceconomy ;  and  having  likewise  obtained 
a  premium  from  the  imperial  academy  of  sciences 
at  Petersburg,  for  a  paper  relative  to  the  doctrine  cf 
the  sexes  of  plants,  he  died  Jan.  11,  1778,  aged 
seventy-one. 


LIVIUS,  (TiTus)  the  best  of  the  Roman  histo- 
rians, was  born  at  Patavium,  or  Padua.  He  sprung 
from  an  illustrious  family,  which  had  given  several 
consuls  to  Rome,  yet  was  himself  the  most  illustri- 
ous person  of  his  family.  We  know  but  few  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life,  none  of  the  ancients  having 
left  any  thing  about  it ;  and  so  reserved  was  he,  with 
regard  to  himself,  that  we  should  be  as  much  at  a 
loss  to  determine  the  time  his  history  was  written  in, 
if  it  were  not  for  one  passage,  which  accidentally 
escaped  him.  He  tells  us  there,  that  "  that  the  tem- 
ple of  Janus  had  been  twice  shut  since  the  reign  of 
Nuina,  once  in  the  consulship  of  Manlius,  after  the 
first  Punic  war  was  ended,  and  again  in  his  own 
time,  by  Augustus  C&sar,  after  the  battle  of  Acti- 
um."  Now,  as  the  temple  of  Janus  was  thrice  shut 
by  Augustus,  and  a  second  time  in  the  year  of  Rome 
780,  Livius  must  have  been  employed  upon  writing 
his  history  between  that  year  and  the  battle  of  Acti- 
um.  It  appears,  however,  from  hence,  that  he  spent 
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sear  twenty  years-  upon  It,  since  he  carried  it  over  to 
beyond  740.  He  was  then  come  to  Rome,  where 
he  long  resided  ;  and  some  have  supposed,  for  there 
is  not  any  proof  of  it,  that  he  was  known  to  Augus- 
tus before,  by  some  philosophical  dialogues  which 
he  had  dedicated  to  him. 

lie  used  to  read  part  of  his  history,  while  he  was 
composing  it,  to  Macaenas  and  Augustus,  and  the 
latter  conceived  so  high  an  op'nion  oF  him,  that  he 
pitched  upon  him  to  snperlnren  i  the  education  of 
Us  grand-son,  Claudius,  who  was  afterwards  empe- 
ror. After  the  death  of  AU^-J^CLIS,  he  returned  to 
the  place  of  his  birth,  where  he  was  received  with 
all  imaginable  honor  and  respect,  and  there  he  died 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  aged 
above  seventy.  Some  say,  he  died  on  the  .^ame  day 
with  Ovid:  it  is  certain  that  he  died  'he  same-  year. 
Scarce  any  man  was  ever  more  honored,  alive  as  well 
as  dead,  than  this  historian. 

His  historv,  like  other  s;reat  wr-rks-  of  antiquity, 

«•    '  O  a  J  * 

is  transmitted  down  to  us  exceedingly  mutilated  and 

• 

imperfect,       His  books   were  originally  an  hundred 

a  J  J 

and  forty-two,  of  which  are  ext-int  only  thirty-five. 

Though  we  know  nothing  of  Li/v's  family,  yet, 
we  learn  from  Quintilian,  that  he  had  a  son,  to  whom 
he  addressed  some  excellent  precepts  in  rhetoric.  — 
An  ancient  inscription  soeaks  also  of  one  of  his 
daughters,  named  Livia  Qjarca,  the  same,  perhaps, 
that  espoused  the  orator  Lucius  Magius,  whom  Se- 
neca mentions,  and  observes,  that  the  applauses  he 
usually  received  from  the  public,  in  his  harangues, 
were  not  so  much  on  his  own  account,  as  lor  the 
sake  of  his  father-in-law. 


LIVINGSTON,  (WiLLt  AM  L.  L.  D.)  late  govern- 
or of  the  state  of  New-Jersey,  was  descended  from 
a  respectable  family  in  the  state  of  New-York. 

He  was,  by  nature,  blessed  with  a  genius  and  ta- 
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lent*  far  superior  to  the  common  level.      His  mind 
was  great  and  comprehensive  ;  his  imagination  brilli- 
ant, refined  and  elegant ;  and  his  memory  strong  and 
retentive.    Those  natural  endowments  were  early  po- 
lished by  the  best  education  our  infant  country  could, 
at  that  time,  afford ,  and  all  these   advantages  were 
afterwards  improved  by  a  long  and  close  application 
to  reading  and  study,  which  rendered  him  eminent 
in  his  profession  j  and  his  fame,  as  a  writer,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  was  great,  not  only  in  America,  but 
also  in  Europe.     He  was  remarkable,  from  his  youth, 
for  plainness  and  simplicity  in  his  dressand manners. 
The  splendor  of  equipage,  pomp,  and  show,  as  he 
never  assumed  it  himself,  so,  neither  did  he  admire 
it  in  others.      He  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar, 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  most  celebrated  writ- 
ers of  the  last  and  present  age ;  was  a  great  admirer 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  sacrificed  much  to  the  muses. — 
His  writings  are  fraught  with  the  evidences  of  a 
strong  mind,  an  accurate  judgment,  a  refined  taste, 
and  extensive  knowledge.     His  learned  accomplish- 
ments, striking  sentiments,  together  with  his  classi- 
cal elegance  of  stile,  entitle  him  to  rank  among  the 
first  of  our  modern  writers.     In  that  species  of  writ- 
ing called  Satire,  none  have  equalled  him  in  this 
country,  and  few  have  surpassed  him  in  any  other. 

He  early  embarked  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty  ;  and  his  pen  was  diligently  and  zealous- 
ly employed  in  its  defence.  When  Great  Britain  in- 
fringed our  rights  by  the  slampt  act,  the  revenue  act 
and  afterwards  exerted  herself  to  accomplish  her  pur- 
pose by  the  sword,  he  became  a  warm  advocate  for 
the  American  side  of  the  question.  The  keenness 
and  severity  of  his  political  writings  exceedingly 
exasperated  the  «nemy,  and  soon  distinguished  him 
as  an  object  of  their  peculiar  hatred  and  revenge. 
They  were  no  less  important  in  supporting,  encoura- 
ging, and  comforting  the  Americans,  exciting  that 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  which  caused  them  tc 
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rush  to  the  high  places  of  the  field  for  its  defence. 
It  is  probable  his  pen  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
inspiring  of  the  militia  of  New- Jersey,  with  that  rea- 
diness to  turn  out  upon  alarms,  and  that  firmness, 
perseverance  and  bravery  for  which  they  were  so  re- 
markable during  the  war. 

His  great  abilities,  his  uniform  and  zealous  attach- 
ment to  the  liberties  of  A  nerica,  induced  the  legis- 
lature of  the  stare  of  New  Jersey,  to  elect  him  as 
their  governor  at  an  early  period  of  the  Revolution, 
His  integrity,  hi*  republican  virtue,  his  diligence, 
faithfulness  and  punctuality  in  the  discharge  of  tha 
duties  of  his  exalted  station,  secured  to  him  the  dig- 
nity of  being  annually  chosen  the  first  magistrate  of 
that  state  for  a  series  of  years,  and  no  doubt,  had  his 
life  been  spared,  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  would 
have  continued  him  for  many  years  longer'  in  that 
station. 

He  was  often  appointed  by  the  people  to  repre-j. 
sent  them  in  conventions  and  congresses.  He  was 
also  a  delegate  in  the  general  convention,  which 
framed  the  federal  constitution ;  and,  .at  all  times,  he 
did  honor  to  his  appointment,  by  performing  his  par* 
with  judgment,  actity  and  ability,. 

Governor  Livingston  was  a  man  of  inflexible  up- 
rightness and  the  strictest  honesty  j-an  eminent  exarn^ 
pie  of  virtue  in  his  life  and^  conversation,  as  well  as> 
fixed  and  unshaken  in  the  principles  of  christianiuv 
His  religion  partook  not  in  the  least  of  any  deistical 
complexion,  which  is  too 'prevalent  among  the  great 
in  our  day  :  but  after  the  fullest  investigation  of  the 
subject,  he  rested  in  the  certain  conviction  of  the 
divinity  of  Christianity.  He  obeyed  its  precepts,  and 
experienced  its  powers.  His  religion  was  equally 
free  from  enthusiasm  and  superstition  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  bigotry  on  the  other.  Creeds  and 
standardsof  orthodoxy,  the  inventions  of  fallible  men, 
as  frequently  employed,  were  not  held  by  him  in  the 
highest  estimation.  He  deemed  it  proper,  foi 
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party  of  uirVJans  to  publish  the  r-onr.c  wherein 
understood  the  scriptures,  tor  the  instruction  of  their 
adherents  and  posterity,  and  for  the  information  o: 
each  orhcr,  that  they  might  know,  wherein  they 
agreed,  or  wherein  they  differed.  But  human  sys- 
tems being  often  improved  for  the  destruction  of  cha- 
rity, and  the  pr;moiion  of  bigotry  and  party  spirit,, 
the  adopting  or  subscribing  of  them  as  enjoined  by 
many  churches  did  not  meet  the  approbation  of  bis 
mind.  '1  he  imaginary  divine  right  of  the  forms  of 
ecclesiastical  .?.overr;rv nt,  of  modes,  rites  and  cere- 
mcii'es,  which  h;;vr  divided  and  marred  the  Christian 
church,  !-t  iii  despised.  Tiu-  growing  liberali- 

ty cf  .:  v.  and  the  encrcasing  charity  he  perceived 
among  the  A:vuriv  an  churches  of  different  dettomi* 
rations,  he  u<Ld  oiter  to  s\  oak  of  with  pleasure. 

Not  to  enlarge  upon  the  character  of  ihia  great 
iv.an,  let  it  si  ffice  to  say,  that  his  genius  was  exten- 
sive ard  various  -y  his.  accomplishments  distinguished 
snd  shining,  his  religion  without  superstition  and 
bigotry,  and  bis  political  principles  purely  republican. 
The  state  beheld  in  him  an  eminent  example  of  in- 
dustry and  ceconcmy.  He  was  just  without  rigour  ; 
merciful  without  partiality  and  great  without  prid;. 
From  the  time  of  his  elevation  to  the  first  magistracy 
in  1779,  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1790,  he  continu- 
ed to  hold  that  station  without  interruption,  and  or. 
account  of  his  many  and  truly  illustrious  virtues  died 
greatly  rt-grttted  rot  c.  1  by  bis  family  and  friends, 
but  also  by  the  con'1  FT-. unity  at  Jarge. 

Williaei   Livmcsion,  ESCK  a  son  of  this  excellent 
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peisonage  lias  lately  issued  proposal  for  printing  by 
subscription,  Biographical  i ketches  and  memoirs,, 
together  with  the  miscellaneous  writings  of  his  father 
in  prose  and  verse. 

When  we  consider  the  high  estimation  in  which 
the  works  ol  this  gentleman  were  deservedly  held 
by  the  community,  we  congratulate  our  fellow  citi- 
zens on  the  prospect  of  their  speedily  being  gratified 
with  so  valuable  a  publication. 
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LOCKE,  (JOHN)  was  descended  of  a  genteel  fa- 
mily in  Somersetshire,  born  atWrington,  near  Bristol, 
in  1632,  bred  up  with  great  strictness  in  bis  infancy, 
and  then  sent  to  We*  minster  school.  He  i  *  e  1/.3 
became  student  of  Christ  Church  in  Ox  in 

1651,  where  he  made  a  distinguished  figure  in  polite 
l'ferature  :  ?nd,  having  taken  both  his  degrees  in  arts 
in  1655  and  1658,  he  entered  on  the  line  of  physic] 
went  through  the  ucual  courses  preparatory  to  the 
practice,  and  got  some  business  in  the  profession  at 
Oxford.  But  his  constitution  not  being  able  to  bear 
much  fatigue  of  this  sort,  he  gladly  embraced  an  of- 
fer that  was  made  to  him,  of  going  abroad,  in  quali- 
ty of  secretary  to  Sir  William  Swan,  who  was  ap- 
pointed envoy  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and 
some  other  German  princes,  in  1664. 

This  employ  continuing  only  fora  year,  he  return- 
ed to  Oxford,  and  was  prosecuting  his  medical  stu- 
dies there,  when  an  accident  brought  him  a,  ':nt- 
ed  with  lord  Ashley,  in  1666,  who  had  a  great  opi- 
nion of  Locke's  skill  in  physic;  but,  upon  a  furdier 
acquaintance,  regarded  this  as  the  least  of  his  qua- 
lification. He  advised  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  ano- 

o 

ther  way,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  practise  phy- 
sic out  of  his  house,  except  among  some  of  his  par- 
ticular friends*  He  urged  him  to  apply  himself  to 
the  study  ot  political  subject^  both  ecclesiastical 
,snd  civil,  This  advice  proved  very  agreeable  to- 
Locked  temper,  and  he  quickly  made  so  considera- 
ble a  progress  in  it,  that  he  was  consulted  by  his  pa- 
tron upon  all  occasions,  who  likewise  introduced  him 
into  the  acquaintance  of  the  duke  of  Buck;..  .  in, 
the  earl  or  Hallifax,  and  some  other  of  the  rr  ist  <ni- 
nent  persons  at  that  time. 

He  had  conceived  an  cany  di?gust  pgainst  the  me- 
thod of  Aristotle,  and  had  a  particular  aversion  to 
the  scholastic  disputations.  In  this  divpobirion,  hw 
read  Des  Cartes's  philosophy  with  pleasure  ?  but  up- 
on mature  consideration^  finding  ii  wanted  a  proper 
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groundwork  in  experiments,  he  resolved  to  attempt 
something  in  that  way.  Accordingly,  having  now* 
got  some  leisure,  he  brgan  to  form  the  plan  of  his 
"  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,"  in  ltS71  ;  but 
was  hindered  from  making  any  great  progress  in  it, 
by  other  employments  in  the  service  of  his  parron, 
who,  being  created  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  made 
lord  chancellor  the  following  year,  appointed  him  se- 
cretary of  the  presentations.  He  held  this  place  till 
November  1673,  when  the  great  seal  being  taken 
from  his  master,  the  secretary,  who  was  privy  to  his 
most  secret  affairs,  fell  into  disgrace  also,  and  after- 
wards  assisted  in  some  pieces  the  earl  procured  to  be 
published,  to  excite  the  nation  to  watch  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  oppose  their  designs..  However,  his 
lordship  being  still  resident  at  the  board  of  trade, 
Locke  also  continued  in  his  post  of  secretary  to  a 
commission  from  that  board*  which  had  been  given 
him  by  his  master  in  June  this  year,  and  was  worth 
5001.  per  annum,  and  enjoyed  it  till  December  1674, 
when  the  commission  was  dissolved. 

February  6th,  this  year,,  he  took  his  bachelor's  de- 
gree in  physic  at  Oxford ;  and  the  following  summer 
went  to  Montpelier,  being  inclinable  to  a  consump- 
tion. In  1G77,  having  left  Montpelier,  he  wrote 
from  Paris  to  Dr.  Mapletoft,.  a  learned  physician^ 
and  professor  at  Gresham  College,  intimating,  that, 
in  case  of  a  vacancy  by  Dr.  Sydenham's  marriage, 
he  should  be  glad  to  succeed  him. 

He  continued  abroad  till  he  was  sent  for  by  the 
earl  of  Shaftesbury,  in  1679,  when  his  lordship  was 
made  president  of  Sir  AVilliam  Temple's  council; 
but,  being  again  disgraced  and  imprisoned  in  less 
than  half  a  year,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  serving 
his  client,  who,  however,  remained  firmly  attached 
to  him  ;  and  when  he  fled  into  Holland,  to  avoid  a 
prosecution  for  high  treason,  in  1682,  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  our  author,  who  found  it  necessary,  for  his 
own  safety,  to  continue  abroad  after  his  patron's 
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death,  with  whom  he  was  much  suspected  of  being 
a  confederate.  On  this  account,  he  was  removed 
from  his  student's  place  at  Christ  Church,  in  1684, 
by  a  sheriff's  order  from  king  Charles  II.  as  visitor 
of  the  college.  Locke  thought  this  proceeding  very 
injurious,  and,  on  his  return  to  England,  after  the 
Revolution,  put  in  his  claim  to  the  studentship;  but, 
that  society  rejecting  his  pretensions,  he  declined  the 
offer  of  being  admitted  a  supernumerary  student.  In 
the  same  spirit,  when  he  was  offered  a  pardon  from 
James  II.  in  1685,  by  Sir  William  Perm,  who  had 
known  him  at  college,  he  rejected  it,  alledging,  that, 
being  guilty  of  no  crime,  he  had  no  occasion  for  a 
pardon.  In  May  this  year,  the  English  envoy  at  the 
Hague  demanded  him  to  be  delivered  up  by  the 
States  General,  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in 
the  duke  of  Monmouth's  invasion.  Hereupon,  he 
lay  concealed  near  twelve  months,  during  which,  he 
spent  his  time  in  writing  books,  and  chiefly  his 
*'  Essay  on  Human  Understanding."  Towards  the 
end  of  1686,  the  just-mentioned  suspicion  being 
blown  over,  he  appeared  again  in  public.  In  1697, 
he  formed  a  weekly  assembly  at  Amsterdam,  with 
Limborch,  Le  Clerc,  and  others,  for  holding  confer- 
ences upon  subjects  of  learning ;  and  about  the  end 
of  the  year,  finished  his  great  work,  the  u  Essay," 
after  upwards  of  nine  years  spent  upon  it. 

Having  returned  to  England,  February  1689,  the 
place  of  commissioner  of  appeals,  worth  2001.  a  year, 
was  procured  for  him  bv  lord  Mordaunt.  About 
the  same  time,  he  was  offered  to  go  abroad  in  a  pub- 
lic character,  and  it  was  left  to  his  choice,  whether 
he  would  be  envoy  at  the  court  of  the  emperor,  that 
of  the  elector  of  Braedenburg,  or  any  other,  where 
he  thought  the  air  most  suitable  to  him  ;  but  he  wav- 
ed all  these,  on  account  of  vhe  infirm  state  of  his 
health,  wh'ch  disposed  him  gladly  to  accept  another 
offer,  that  was  made  by  Sir  Francis  Mash  am  and  his 
lady,  of  an  apartment  at  their  country-seat  at  Oates, 
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in  Essex,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  London.  —  • 
Hence  lie  was  made  a  commissioner  of  trade  and 
plantations,  in  1695,  which  engaged  him  in  the  im- 
mediate business  of  the  state  ;  and,  with  ivgard  to 
the  church,  he  published  a  treatise  the  same  year, 
to  promote  the  scheme  which  William  had  much  at 
heart,  of  a  comprehension  with  the  dissenters.  — 
This,  however,  drew  him  into  one  controversy,  which 
was  scarelv  ended  when  he  entered  into  another,  in 

j  * 

defence  of  his  Essay,  which  held  till  1598  ;  soon  af- 
ter which,  the  asthma,  his  constitutional  di^-rder, 
increasing  with  his  years,  began  to  subdue  hfm  ;  and 
he  became  so  infirm,  that,  in  1700,  he  re$  .  d  his 
seat  at  the  board  of  trade,  because  \\t  c;iuld  no 
longer  bear  the  air  of  London,  sufficient  for  a  regu- 
lar attendance  upon  it.  He  died  October  28,  1704^ 
in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  His  body  was 
interred  in  the  church  of  Gates,  where  there  is  a  de- 
cent monument  erected  to  his  memory,  with  a  Latin 
inscription,  written  by  himself. 


LONGINUS,  (DIONYSIUS)  a  Grecian,  and  pro- 
bably an  Athenian,  though  some  authors  fancy  him 
a  Syrian.  His  father's  name  is  entirely  unknown  ; 
by  his  mother,  Trontonis,  he  was  allied  to  Plutarch. 
We  are  also  at  a  loss  for  the  employment  ot  his  pa- 
rents, their  station  in  life,  and  the  beginning  of  his 
education  ;  but  we  are  informed  from  a  fragment  of 
his,  that  his  youth  was  spent  in  travelling  with  them, 
which  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  increase  his  know- 
ledge and  improve  his  mind.  The  travels  of  Longi- 
nus  ended  with  his  arrival  at  Athens,  where  he  fix- 
ed his  residence.  Here  he  pursued  the  studies  of 
humanity  and  philosophy  with  the  greatest  applica- 
tion, Here  he  published  his  "  Treatise  on  the  Sub- 
lime," whi<  raised  his  reputation  to  such  a  height, 
as  no  critic  either  before  or  since,  could  ever  reach. 
His  ccnterr  oraries  there  had  so  great  an  opinion  of 
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his  judgment  and  taste,  that  they  appointed  him  so- 
vereign judge  of  all  authors,  and  every  thing  was  re- 
ceived or  rejected  by  the  public,  according  to  the 
decision  of  Longinus. 

His  stay  at  Athens  seems  to  have  been  of  Jong 
continuance;  and,  whilst  he  taught  here,  he  had? 
amongst  others,  the  famous  Porphyry  for  his  pupil. — - 
The  system  of  philosophy  which  he  went  upon,  was 
the  academic,  for  whose  founder  (PJato)  he  had  so 
great  a  veneration,  that  he  celebrated  the  anni  versa  •? 

of  his  birth  with  the  highest  solemnity.  But,  it 
was  his  misfortune  to  be  blown  from  the 'contempla- 
tive shades  of  Athens,  to  rnix  in  more  active  scenes. 
Zenobia,  queen  of  the  east,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
undertake  the  education  of  her  sons.  This  queen  being 
then  at  war  with  the  emperor  Aruelian  ;  was  defeat- 
ed by  him,  near  Antioch,  and  compelled  to  retire  to 
her  fortified  capital.  Palmyra.  The  emperor  sent  her 
a  written  summons  to  surrender;  to  which  she  re- 
turned an  answer,  drawn  by  Longinus,  which  rais- 
ed his  highest  indignation*  The  emperor  exerted 
every  effort,  and  the  Palmyreans  were  at  length 
obliged  to  open  their  gates,  and  receive  the  conquer- 
or. The  queen  and  Lcnginus  endeavoured  to  fly  in- 
to Persia;  but  were  overtaken  and  made  prisoners,  as 
they  were  crossing  the  Euphrates.  When  the  cap- 
tive queen  was  brought  before  the  emperor,  her  spi- 
rits sunk;  she  laid  the  blame  of  her  conduct  on  her 
counsellors,  and  fixed  the  odium  of  the  affronting 
letter  on  its  true  author.  This  was  no  sooner  heard, 
than  Aurelian,  who  was  hero  enough  to  conquer, 
but  not  to  forgive,  poured  all  his  vengeance  on  the 
head  of  Longinus.  He  was  carried  away  to  imme- 
diate execution,  amidst  the  generous  condolence  of 
those  -who  knew  his  merit. 

The  writings  of  Longinus  were  numerous,  some 
on  philosophical,  but  the  greatest  par  -.on  critical 
subjects. 
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LOMOXOZOF,  a  celebrated  Russian  poet,  the 
great  refiner  of  his  native  tongue,  was  the  son  of  a 
person  who  trafficked  in  fish,  at  Kolmogori ;  he  wras 
born  in  1711,  and  was  fortunately  taught  to  read,  a 
rare  instance  for  a  person  of  so  low  a  station  in 
Russia.  His  natural  genius  for  poetry  was  frst  kin- 
dled by  the  perusal  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  done 
into  verse  by  Polotski,  whose  rude  compositions, 
perhaps  scarcely  superior  to  our  version  of  the  psalms 
by  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  inspired  him  with  such 
an  irresistible  passion  tor  the  muses,  that  he  fled 
from  his  father,  who  was  desirous  of  compelling 
him  to  marry,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Kaikonospaski 
monastery  at  Moscow ;  there  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  indulging  his  taste  for  letters,  and  of  studying  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages.  In  this  seminary,  he 
made  so  considerable  a  progress  in  polite  literature, 
as  to  be  n.oticed  and  employed  by  the  Imperial  Aca- 
demy of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  1736,  he  was  sent, 
at  the  expence  of  that  society,  to  the  university  of 
Marburgb,  in  Hesse  Cassel,  where  he  became  a 
scholar  of  the  celebrated  Christian  Wolf,  under 
\vhom  he  studied  universal  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
philosophy.  He  continued  at  Marburgb  four  years, 
during  which  time,  he  applied  himself,  with  indefa- 
tigable diligence,  to  chemistry,  which  he  afterwards 
pursued  with  still  greater  success,  under  the  famous 
Henkel,  at  Freyberg-  in  Saxony.  In  1741,  he  re- 
turned into  Russia :  was  chosen,  in  1742,  adjunct 
to  the  Imperial  Academy  ;  and,  in  the  ensuing  year, 
member  of  that  society,  and  professor  of  chemistry. — 
In  1760,  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  the  sexnina- 
ry,  then  annexed  to  the  academy;  in  1764,  he  was 
gratified  by  the  late  empress  with  the  title  of  coun- 
sellor of  state ;  and  died  April  4r  that  year,  in  the 
fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Lomonozof  excelled  in 
various  kinds  of  composition  ;  but  his  chief  men?, 
by  which  he  bears  the  first  rank  among  the  Russian 
writers,  is  derived  from  his  poetical  compositions* 
the  finest  of  which  are  his  odes. 
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LOUIS  XVI.  (  His  Most  CHRISTIAN  MAJES- 
TY,) was  grandson  of  Louis  XV.   and   third  son  of 
the  dauphin  of  France,  by  Maria  Josepha,  the  prin- 
cess royal  of  Saxony.     Louis  was  born   the  23d  of 
August   1754.     His   two  elder  brothers  dying,   viz. 
the  duke  of  Agueseau,  in  Sept.  1754,  and  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  in  1761,  paved  the  way  for  him  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  throne.     His  father,  the  dauphin  died  at 
Fontainbieau  the   20th  of  December    1765,  and  his, 
mother  in  1767.     They  had  both  paid   the  greatest 
attention  to  the  education  of  their  children,  and  had 
strongly  instilled  into  the  mind  of  Louis  a  profound 
reverence  for  the  religion   of  his  country.     On   his 
father's  death  he  took  the  title  of  dauphin  of  France  j 
and,  April  16,  1770,  he  esponsed  Marie- Antoinette, 
arch-duchess  of  Austria,  sister  of  the  late  emperor  of 
Germany,  Joseph    Leopold.     Louis    XV.  dying  in 
May  1774,  his  grandson  succeeded  him,  and  imme- 
diately received  the  usual  homage  of  the  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  blood.     He  was  crowned  the  next, 
year  at  Rheims. 

One  of  the  first  steps  of  Louis  was  to  recall  'the 
parliaments,  banished  by  his  predecessors,.  He  gave 
the  administration  of  the  finances  to  th'e  celebrated 
Turgot,  whose  fertile  genius  led  him  to- aggrandize 
commerce,  by  the  aid  of  liberty  and  industry.  This 
great  man  proceeded  rigorously  in  the  work  of  refor- 
mation; but  his  foes  became  so  numerous.,  that  he- 
was  compelled  to  retire. 

While  Louis  was  endeavoring, to  restore  the  state 
of  his  own  country,  the  circumstances  of  a  neighbor- 
ing nation  led  him  aside  from  those  paths  of  peace, 
in  which  alone  a  monarch  can  relieve  the  distresses 
of  his  subjects.  The  king  of  Great  Britain  had 
unfortunately  engaged  in  a  contest  with  his  Ame- 
rican colonies  -y  the  hatred  which  Irad  long  sub- 
sisted between  the  two  nations,,  induced  Louis  to 
send  help  to  the  revolted  subjects  of  England  ;  art 

f  r 

iarst  privately,  but  soon  *Uc:  the  America 
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asserted  their  independence,  Louis  received  their 
ambassadors  openly,  became  a  principal  in  the  war, 
and  by  the  aid  of  his  arms,  contributed  greatly  to 
wards  the  emancipation  of  America  from  the  domin- 
ion of  England. 

Repeated  acts  cf  the  kins  shew  his  pood  intentions. 

i  O 

and  sincere  endeavours  to  do  what  he  thought  right ; 

but  many  other  circumstances  strongly  tend  to  prove 

.   he    was   unhappily   surrounded    by  evil  counsellors* 

The  deranged  state  of  the  finances  led  Louis  to  con- 
i  ? 

voke  in  1789  the  members  composing  the  States 
General,  (notables,)  and  they  having  made  a  conside- 
rable progress  in  the  new  constitution,  the  king,  on 
the  4th  of  February  1790,  repaired  to  their  hall,  and 
there  solemnly  engaged  to  love,  maintain,  and  defend 
the  constitution..  He  again  renewed  his  oath  en  the 
34th  of  July,  being  the  first  anniversary  ot  the  revo- 
lution,, and  in  Apiii  179!,  notified  to  foreign  powers 
his  having  taken  that  oath.  Yet  en  the  21st  of  Jun^ 
following,  the  powerful  influence  of  his  ill  advisers 
appeared,  by  the  private  and  precipitate  departure  of 
the  king  and  queen  ;  the  king  leaving  behind  him  a 
paper,  protesting  against  all  that  he  had  acceded  and 
sworn  to.  His  being  stopped  and  brought  back,  are 
incidents  well  known.  Louis  finding  further  evasion 
"would  be  of  no  avail,  on  the  13th  of  September,  by 
letter  to  the  National  Assembly,  accepted  the  whole 
of  the  new  constitution,  and  the  next  day  came  to 
the  said  assembly  and  again  swore  to  support  and  de- 
fend it. 

Louis  was  now  deprived,  it  is  true,  of  many  of  the 
powers  possesed  by  his  ancestors,  but  he  still  retained 
great  prerogatives,  and  an  income  fixed  on  him  for 
the  expences  of  his  household,  far  exceeding  what 
is  allowed  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain  for  the  whole 
charge  of  his  civil  list. 

Mean  time,  the  family  of  the  monarch  were  ex- 
erting themselves,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  to  raise 
enemies  to  the  French  nation.  Monsieur,  and  the 
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Count  d'Artois,  assisted  by  the  well-known  Calonne, 
formed  a  plan  to  recover  the  lost  power  of  the  mo- 
narch, by  force  of  arms.  How  far  the  king  was 
privy  to,  or  concerned  in  these  intrigues,  has  not  yet 
clearly  appeared  5  but,  his  employing  his  income  to 
secure  an  influence  in  the  constituent  and  second  as- 
semblies, is  too  well  established  to  be  doubted. 

The  preparations  made  by  the  combined  powers, 
to  enter  France,  and  the  undue  influence  which  the 
king  appeared  to  have  gained  in  the  national  assem- 
bly, raised  the  spirit  of  the  republican  party, 
and  the  second  revolution  of  the  10th  of  August 
was  the  consequence,  which  threw  Louis  down  from 
the  throne,  and  brought  on  his  unhappy  execution. 

Having  already  traced  at  considerable  length  the 
circumstances  which  conduced  to  this  catastrophe  in 
the  account  we  have  given  of  his  queen  ANTOI- 
NETTE, it  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here. 
Our  readers  vvili,  therefore,  please  to  turn  back  to 
that  article. 

The  convention  having  determined  to  try  Louis  ; 
in  the  evening  session  of  the  10th  of  Dec.  1792, 
Lindes,  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
draw  up  the  act  setting  forth  the  charges  against  him, 
presented  by  way  ok  a  preliminary  report  an  historical 
recital  of  his  conduct  since  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution.  The  act  of  accusation  itself,  however, 
not  being  ready,  the  assembly  adjourned,  till  the  next 
morning,  at  eight  o'clock.  The  morning  of  the  next 
day  was  consecrated  to  the  discussion  of  this  act,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  questions  were  to  be  asked  ; 
it  was  resolved  that  no  series  of  particular  questions 
should  be  put;  but  that  the  act  of  accusation  should 
be  divided  into  as  many  articles  as  it  exhibited  charg- 
es, to-  each  of  which  the  accused  should  be  obliged 
to  answer. 

The  national  assembly  having  a;  most  unanimously 
voted  Louis  guilty  ;  on  Wednesday  the  16th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1793,  the  appeal  rsomin?.)  commenced  on  the 
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question  of  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  Louis  Ca- 
pet, and  lasted  for  twenty- four  hours,  most  of  the  mem- 
bers prefacing  their  opinions  with  their  reasons.  In  the 
session  of  the  day  following,  the  president  announced 
the  result  of  the  appeal  nominal,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows :  out  of  721  votes,  366  were  for  death,  319  for 
imprisonment,  during  the  war,  two  for  perpetual  im- 

sonment,  eight  for  a  suspension  of  the  execution 
of  death  till  after  the  expulsion  of  the  family  of  the 
Bourbons  ;  23  for  putting  him  to  death  if  the  French 
territory  was 'invaded  by  any  foreign  power,  and  one 
was  for  death  by  commutation  of  punishment.  The 
president  in  consequence  declared,  "  that  the  Nati- 
onal Convention  pronounced  sentence  of  death 
against  Louis  Capet." 

The  counsel  of  Louis  then  appeared  at  the  bar 
and  read  a  letter,  by  which  he  charged  them  to  de- 
mand in  his  name  an  appeal  to  the  people.  They,,. 
in  consequence,  requested  a  suspension  of  the  exe- 
cution of  the  sentence,  and  the  report  of  the  decree 
issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  sessions,  by  which  the 
convention  had  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day  on  the 
proposition  of  requiring  for  that  purpose  two-thirds 
of  the  votes.  The  convention  rejected  the  demand 
of  an  appeal  to  the  people  ;  passed  on  to  the  order 
of  the  day  on  the  request  respecting  the  neces- 
i-ity  of  the  voices  of  two-thirds;  and  adjourned 
till  the  next  day  ail  the  questions  respecting  the 
sentence  of  Louis.  Previous  to  the  passing  of  the 
sentence,  the  president  announced,  on  the  parr  of  the 
foreign  minister,  a  letter  from  the  Spanish  minister^ 
relative  to  that  sentence  ;  the  convention,  however, 
unanimously  refused  to  hear  it. 

The    18th    a   fresh    appeal    nominal  commenced^ 
touching  the  sentence  oP  death  passed  on  Louis  Ca- 
pet, in  order  to  discover  whether  any  mistake  had 
been    made  in    the  collection   of  the   votes.     Vergi- 
naux;  Gaudet,  Gcnsenne,  arid  many  ether  members,. 
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had  announced  a  wish  that  the  assembly  should 
examine  the  question  respecting  the  suspension  of 
the  execution  of  the  sentence,  declared,  that  they  had 
not  actually  voted  for  that  suspension,  and  desired  to 
be  included  amongst  those  who  voted  purely  and 
simply  for  death.  Others,  who  had  more  expressly 
voted  for  the  suspension,  persisted  in  declaring  their 
former  opinion.  The  question  relative  to  the 
suspension  of  the  execution  of  the  sentence  was  ad- 
journed till  the  next  day. 

The  1  9th,  the  convention  proceeded  to  the  appeal 
nominal  on  the  question,  "  whether  the  execution  of 
the  sentence  passed  on  Louis  Capet  should  be  delay- 
ed r"  at  the  close  of  which  the  president  declared 
the  following  to  be  the  result  :  out  of  743  members, 
17  were  absent  on  commission,  21  from  sickness,  8 
without  any  assigned  reason,  12  did  not  vote,  31O 
were  for  delaying  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  and 
348  for  putting  it  into  execution. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  Jan.  1793,  he  left  the 
temple,  agreeable  to  the  instructions  from  the  provisi- 
onal council,  at  eight  o'clock.  He  had  on  a  brown  great 
coat,  white  waist-coat,  black  breeches  and  stockings. 
His  hair  was  dressed.  He  was  conducted  from  the 
temple  to  the  place  de  la  revolution  (ci-devant  Louis 
quinze,)  which  had  been  appointed  for  the  execution, 
in  the  mayor's  carriage.  His  confessor  and  two  gen- 
darmerie were  in  the  same  coach  :  the  greatest  silence 
was  preserved  during  the  procession. 

Arrived  at  the  square,  Louis  XVI.  the  ci-devant 
monarch,  firmly  ascended  the  scaffold,  amidst  the 
noise  of  drums  and  trumpets.  He  made  a  sign  that 
he  had  something  to  say  ;  the  beating  of  the  drums 
and  the  clamours  of  the  trumpets  instantly  ceased, 
some  officer  however  exclaimed,  "  no  harangue,"  and 
the  drums  again  began  to  beat,  the  trumpets  to  sound. 
Notwithstanding  the  clamour,  these  words  were  dis- 
tinctly heard  —  "  I  recommend  my  soul  to  God  —  I 
pardon  my  enemies  —  I  die  innocent. 


" 
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After  the  punishment,  "  vive  la  nation  !"  resour.;"- 
on  all  sides,  and  all  the  hats  of  the  spectators  were 
hurled  in  the  air. 

Thus  fell  Louis  XVI.  from  the  loftiest  sum-nit  of 
external  grandeur  to  the  lowest  and  last  stage  of 
human  misfortune  and  ignominy.  Upon  his  charac- 
ter, the  passions  of  the  present  day  will  not  perhaps 
allow  the  cordial  and  steady  decision  which  history 
demands  ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Biographer  to  re- 
sist every  partiality,  which  would  throw  a  veil  over 
the  solemn  conclusions  of  truth  and  justice  ;  to  dis- 
regard prejudices,  which  impose  upon  the  judgment 
by  the  antiquity  of  their  existence,  or  the  impunity 
by  which  they  have  been  tolerated  ;  and  to  resist  alike 
those  seductive  emotions  of  benevolence,  which  pal- 
liate error?,  because  they  have  been  connected  with 
power,  and  forgive  the  criminal  because  he  has  been 
punished.  To  say  that  Louis  was  abandoned  or 
profligate,  would  be  to  assert  what  is  contradicted  by 
the  evidence  of  his  whole  life  5  neither  was  he  that 
ideot,  which  his  enemies  have  represented  him  :  he 
\vas  neither  a  vigorous  tyrant,  nor  a  friend  to  the 
freedom  of  mankind  ;  he  was  not  destitute  of  talents, 
and  the  adroitness  of  his  unpremeditated  replies  up- 
on his  examination  before  the  convention,  testify  a 
depth  and  quickness  of  discrimination  that  fully  dis- 
play a  capacious  mind.  Educated  under  circum- 
stances more  suitable  to  his  natural  temper,  he  might 
have  been  an  ornament  to  private  society;  his  de- 
struction appears  to  have  been  principally  owing  to 
his  situation  ;  the  period  of  his  adolescence  was 
marked  by  that  indolence  and  self-indulgence,  which 
obscured  his  talents,  and  acquired  him  the  character 
of  a  sensul  moralist,  and  an  economical  sot;  effects 
proceeding  from  his  habits,  concurring  with  pre-ex- 
isting causes,  accomplished  his  fate ;  the  long-pre- 
vailing habits  of  the  court  were  curbed  at  the  com- 
mencernent  of  his  reign,  by  the  religious  demeanor 
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of  the  king,  ancl  the  temporary  restraint  of  his  con- 
sor%  but  they  were  not  cured, 

Though  the  extravagance  of  his  predecessors  were 
Dot  imitated  by  Louis  himself,  it  was  surpassed  under 
the  countenance  of  his  careless  temper,  his  pliancy 
was,  unfortunately,  favourable  to  the  ambitious  and 
extravagant  desires  of  his  wi-ie.  Devoted  to  her  in 
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arfection,  the  suavity  of  his  heart  would  not  permit  him 
to  controu-1  her  in  promoting  her  own  grati location,  nor 
to  look  forward  to  evils,  that  former  experience  could 
not  guard  against;  surrounded  by  men  devoted  to  her 
service,  because  she  was  all*  powerful,  ignorant  him- 
self of  mankind,  but  as  they -appear   in  courts,  and 
with  counsellors  equally  ignorant,  -and  governed  by 
different  interests,  it   was  not   surprising  that,  at  a 
period  when  public  distress  had  produced  a  spirit  of 
enquiry,  so  many  causes  should  produce  an   extraor- 
dinary crisis.      That  his  temper  was  naturally  bene- 
volent, and  his  mind  impressed  with  religious  senti- 
ments, cannot  be  doubted ;  that  he  was  disposed  to 
promote   the  advantage  of  the  people,  has  bee  a  in- 
sisted on,  with    great  .plausibility ;    but  it   is   fir.  to 
mark  the  true  bounds  of  that  disposition ;  it  did  not 
extend  to  the  sacrificing  any  one  of  his  powers  or 
prerogatives;  nor  did  his  inclination?,  at  any  time* 
Favor  an  indulgence  to  the  people,  which  would  tend 
to  reduce%is  incomes,  or  circumscribe  the  arbitrary 
nature  of  the  French  sovereignty.     When  he  encou- 
raged economy  in  the  affairs  of  his  household,  it 
was  extolled  as  the  greatest  condescension   of  the 
age ;  and  men  more  prone   to  admire  actions'  that 
have  an  apparent  tendency  to  promote  human  good, 
because  they  wished   to  experience   the   like   them- 
selves, never  waited  to  consider  tluv  'his  economy 
cf  Louis,  was  the  necessary  consequer.ee   ot  extra- 
vagance, of   former   profusion,  and   a   r        ed    and 
abused   administration  of  the  public  reven      ,.       In 
like  manner,  the  measures  of  his  reign,  which  have 
been  distinguished  in  any  degree  by  the  enfraueh'is'e- 
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ir.cnt  of  the  people  from  feudal  oppressions,  frave 
been  attributed  solely  to  him  ;  thus,  the  measures 
advised  by  the  great  Turgot,  had  been  placed  to  the 
credit  of  Louis  alone.  From  the  first  period  of  the 
revolution,  to  the  last  period  of  his  life,  his  soul  re- 
volted with  indignation  at  every  progressive  step  of 
reformation;  and  it  would  be  to  believe  what  is  more 
than  human,  if  we  could  give  credit  to  the  contrary; 
the  love  of  power  is  so  intimately  blended  with  the 
weakness  of  humanity,  that  no  circumstance  can  be 
expected  to  wean  those  who  possess  it,  from  the  de- 
sire to  exercise  it  in  the  most  extensive  latitude  :  men 
in  power  are  so  blind  to  their  own  imperfections^ 
that  they  affix  a  degree  of  infallibility  to  their  acti- 
ons, and  they  expect  an  implicit  assent  from  all 
those  upon  whom  they  operate.  Opposition:  to  then* 
begets  hatred,  and  that  hatred  becomes  immortal,. 
[Louis  was  impressed'  with  these  fatal  notions,  in  no- 
common  degree ;  and  even'  when  he  was  speaking 
with  a  view  only  to  deceive,  he  seemed  to  carry  the 
fatal  and  mistaken  impression*  in  his  mindr  that  he 
had  the  full  credit  of  sincerity..  It  was  through  this- 
fatality,,  that  he  could  not  find'  ministers  to  confide 
in  him  long,  nor  in  whom  he  could  long  confide*- 
from  the  moment  that  adversity,  compelled  him  to 
activity.  It  would  have  been,  perhaps,,  happier  for 
him,,  and,  at  least,,  more  honorable  to  his  reputation,, 
and  discreditable  to  his  enemie.Sj.  had  he  acted1  a  de* 
cided  and  manly  part,  on  one  side  or  the  other  j  but,, 
the  vices  of  his  education,-  the  intrigues  of  the  court 
in  which  he  was- conversant,,  and  the  peculiarity  of 
his  personal  and  domestic  circumstances,  opposed  it. 
-To  conclude,  the  plots  in  which  he  had  engaged,. 
the  correspondence  which  he  maintained,  his  flight 
to  Varennes,  his  declaration  on  that  occasion^  made 
a  deep  impression  of  the  faithlessness  of  his  charac- 
ter,, which  it  was  impossible,,  ever  after,  to-  eradi- 
cate. 
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LOGAN,  (JAMES)  a  gentleman  very  conspicu- 
ous in  the  history  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  born  at  Lurgan,  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1674. — 
He  was  descended  from  a  family  originally  from  Scot- 
land, where,  in  the  troubles  of  that  country,  in  the 
reign  of  James  VI.  his  grand-father,  Robert  Logan, 
\vas  deprived  of  a  considerable  estate  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  his  father,  Patrick,  being  greatly 
reduced  in  his  circumstances,  came  over  to  Ireland. 
This  Patrick  had  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  educa- 
cution  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  ;  soon  after 
which,  he  joined  in  religious  society  with  the  people 
called  Quakers. 

James,  the  son  of  Patrick,  and  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  being  endowed  with  good  natural  abilities, 
and  favored  with  a  suitable  educarion,  made  consi- 
derable proficiency  in  the  sciences,  and  in  various 
branches  of  polite  literature.  His  reputation  for 
learning  and  probity,  as  well  as  his  religious  prin- 
ciples,, had  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  be- 
nevolent William  Penn,  the  enlightened  founder  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  We,  accord- 
ingly, find  him  in  England,  along  with  that  gentle- 
man, in  the  year  1699,  from  whence  he  removed,  in 
company  with  him,  to  his  government  in  America, 
this  being  William  Penn's  last  voyage  to  this  coun- 
try. How  Mr.  Logan  was  employed  during  the  first 
year  after  his  arrival,  we  are  not  informed;  but,  in 
the  year  1701,  the  proprietary  appointed  him  secre- 
tary to  the  province,  and  clerk  of  the  council  tor  the 
same, 

His  life  was  afterwards  much  employed  in  public 
affairs,  and  the  department  allotted  to  him,  for  a 
great  part  of  that  time,  exposed  him  to  much  alter- 
cation with  David  Llovd,  then  at  the  head  of  the  as- 

j 

sembly,  as  speaker,  and  a  large  number  of  others, 
who  joined  him.  The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Logan 
warmly  adhered  to  what  was  deemed  the  proprietary 
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Interest,  and  exerted  himself,  with  the  upmost  fir 
Jity,  to  prorrote  if,  on  which  account  he  had   many 
tnemit  s.       lie    is,  likewise,  represented   o.c   having 
conducted  himself  father  in  an  assuming  and  uncour- 

r     •      f  • 

TeoLis  manner,  to  persons  or  inferior  abilities  and  ac- 
quirements, a  circumstance  which  rendered  him  ve- 
ry unpopular,  and  sometimes   provoked   his  cnenr 
to  cany  their  animosity  against  him  to  unwarrantable 
extremes.     But,  fiom  whatever  cause,  the  animosity 
of  the  assembly  against  him  proceeded  ;  they  carried 
their  resentment   against  him    to   so  great  a  heigi 
that  thcv  loaded  him  with  everv  species  of  cs!'jirr.v  : 

./  j         i 

and,  in  a  remonstrance,  which  they  pres-  j  to  the 
lieutenant-governor,  in  1709,.  they  exhibited  agsinst 
liirn  a  long  complaint,  representing  him  "  .as  -the 
grand  obstacle  of  their  proceedings;  and,  that,  thcr' 
they  had  endeavoured  to  reduce  him  within  proper 
1  ounds,  yet.,  bv  reason  of  his  great  influence  with 
the  governor  ard  pr(  -prietary,  he  wss  now  advanced 
above  their  power  ;  obstructed  all  their  public  trans- 
actors, that  did  not  please  him  ,  treated  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house  with  insult  and  abuse;  and,  in  ef- 
fect, was  the  chief  cause  of  their  grievances  and  ca- 
lamities.1'*' 

Mr.  Logan,  however,  by  reason  of  his  useful  abi- 
lities, and  faithful  services  to  the  proprietary,  was  so 
thoroughly  fortified  in  bcth  his  and  the  gov-:rrcr's 
esteem  and  confidence,  that  he  was  above  the  powe: 
cf  his  opponents.  He,  therefore,  proceeded  to  E; 
land,  where  he  so  fully  \incitated  himself,  that  he 
not  only  survived  the  storm,  and  retained  his  off;ce 
as  secrei&ry,  but  wss  scon  after  appointed  commis- 
sioner of  property,  and  chief  justice.  From  this  pe- 
riod, Mr.  Logan  was  greatly  esteemed  throughout 
the  province,  and  continued  to  discharge  the  duty  of 
fcis  several  cffices  vs  iih  honor  to  himself  and  with  gen- 
eral satisfaction,  to  the  people.  Upon  the  death  of 
governor  Gordon  m  October  1736,  the  government 
of  course  devolved  on  Mr.  Lo^an,  who  was  at  that 
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time  president  of  the  council.  Daring  the  time  of 
Tns  administration,  which  continued  for  ab.out  two 
years,  public  affairs  were  happily  conducted  and  the: 
utmost  harmony  prevailed  throughout  the  province. 

Several  years  previous  to  his  death,  he  in  a  great 
measure  retired  from  the  bustle  of  public  affairs,  and 
spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  principally  at  Stanton, 
his  country  seat,  near  Germantcwn,  where  he  en- 
joyed, among  his  books,  that  kisure  in  which  men 
cf  lefers  take  delight,  and  corresponded  with  the  li- 
terati in  different  parts  of  Europe.  He  was  well  vers- 
ed in  both  ancient  and  modern  learning,  acquainted 
with  the  Oriental  tongues,  a  master  of  the  Latin, 
Greek,  French  and  Italian  languages';  deeply  skill- 
ed in  the  mathematics  ana  in  natural  and  moral  phi- 
losophy;  as  several  pieces  ci"  his  own  writing. in  La- 
tin, demonstrate  ;  some  of  w'hrch  rave  gone  through 
several  impressions,  in.  different  parts  of  Europe,  aad- 
are  highly  esteemed. 

Among  his  productions  or  this  nature,  his  ci  Ex- 
perimenia  de  plantarum  generatione,"  or  his  "  Ex- 
periments on  the  Indian  corn,  or  maize  of  America^" 
published  in  Latin,  at  Leyden,.  in  1739,  and  after- 
wards republished  in  London,  in  1747,  with  an  En- 
glish version  on  the  opposite  page  by  Dr.  John 
I7othergill'  are  both  curious  and  ingenious.  Along 
"vvith  this  piece,  was,  likewise  printed,  in  the  Latin 
language,  at  Leyden. another  treatise,  by  Mr.  Logan, 
entitled,  "  Canonurn  pro  inveniendis  rcfractionum, 

turn  simnlrcium,  turn  in  lentibus  dupliciurn  rocis,  de- 

i 

nionstrationes  geometries."  in  his  old  ;:;-e,  he  trans- 
lated Cicero's  excellent  treatise,  **  D^  Senectute," 
which,  together  with  his  explanatory  notes  was  prin- 
ted in  Philadelphia,  .with  a  preface  or  encomium,  by 
•the  late  celebrated  Doctor  Franklin,  in  171  ••!-. 

Mr.  Logan  was  one  of  the  people  called  Quakers, 
and  died  on  the  £  I  st  of  October  1751,  aged  about 
11  years,  leaving  as  a  monument  of  public  spirit  and 
benevolence  to  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  a  library 
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which  he  had  been  fifty  years  in  collecting  (now  call- 
ed the  Loganian  library)  intending  it  for  the  common 
use  and  benefit  of  all  lovers  of  learning.  It  contains 
the  best  editions  of  many  or"  the  most  valuable  books, 
in  various  languages,  arts  and  sciences,  and  is  cer- 
tainly the  largest  and  by  far  the  most  valuable  col- 
lection of  the  kind,  hitherto  extant  in  this  part  of  the 
world. 

Several  of  Mr.  Logan's  children  survived  him. 
whose  descendants  are  now-amongst  the  most  respec- 
table citizens  of  Pennsylvania, 


LOWTH,  (ROBERT)  lord  bishop  of  London,  dear* 
of  his  majesty's  chapel  royal,  a  lord  of  trade  and  plan- 
tations, a  governor  of  the  charter-house,  a  trustee  of 
the  British  museum,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  the  privy 
council,  was  born  in  1711,  and  bred  at  Winchester 
school,  from  whence  he  was  removed,  to  new  college^ 
Oxford,  where  he  proceeded  M.  A.  1737,  was  cre- 
ated D.  D.  by  diploma  in  1754  and  F.  R.  S.  in  1765. 
His  fame  for  classical  accomplishments  and  oriental 
literature  was  there  soon  and  greatly  established. 
Mr.  Lovvth  was  chosen  as  the  tutor  of  the  duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  went  abroad  with  him.  When  af- 
terwards the  duke  became  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Dr.  Lowth  went  with  him,  and,  as  the  first  chaplain, 
had  the  first  preferment  which  government  there  got 
in  their  disposal,  which  was  the  bishopric  of  Kilmore. 
Dr.  Lovvth,  however,  wishing  to  return  to  England, 
accepted  a  prebend  of  Durham  and  the  rectory  of 
Sedgefield.  In  1776  he  was  made  bishop  of  Oxford, 
and  in  April  1777,  when  London  lost  bishop  Terrick 
be  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Lowth.  He  entered  on  this 
high  office  with  expectations  singularly  splendid. 
His  literary  character  is  better  known  from  his  own 
efforts  than  by  any  thing  now  to  be  said  about  it. 
Few  men  attended  so  much,  and  with  mere  suc- 
cess, His  triuirphs  in  Hebrew  learning  were  yet 
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more  gratifying.  Witness  his  learned  prelections  on 
its  poetry,  while  he  held  the  poetry  professorship 
from  1738  to  1748,  at  Oxford.  They  were  published 
in  1763,  and  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Gregory, 
in  1787.  Bat  perhaps  the  most  enviable,  as  well  as  the 
most  useful  achievements,  are  what  refer  to  his  own 
language  -,  which  owes  to  him  what  nothing  said  in  it 
can  ever  pay,  the  first  institutes  of  grammar,  and  in 
his  translation  of  Isaiah,  the  sublimest  poetry  in  the 
English  language.  His  obligations  to  the  colleges 
where  he  received  his  education  are  admirably  ex- 
pressed in  his  judicious,  complete,  and  learned  life  of 
their  founder,  1758  ;  reprinted  with  additions,  1759. 
His  lordships,  "  Observations  on  the  Antiquity  of  the 
Hebrew  Points/'  are  deduced  from  grammar,  testi- 
mony, and  history.  Amongst  his  many  elegant 
productions,  is  a  poem  "  On  the  Genealogy  of  Christ," 
as  it  is  represented  on  the  east  window  of  Winches- 
ter college  Chapel,  and  was  written  when  he  was  a 
boy  at  Winchester  school.  Several  of  his  sermons, 
preached  on  public  occasions,  have  been  published. 
He  died  at  the  episcopal  palace  at  Fulham,  Nov.  3, 
1787.  Having  been  much  afflicted  with  the  stone, 
his  body  was  opened,  and  eight  stones  were  taken 
away,  one  of  very  considerable  magnitude.  His 
lordship's  remains  were  privately  but  solemnly  interred 
in  a  vault  at  Fulham  church,  near  those  of  his  prede- 
cessor. He  left  a  son  and  a  daughter  to  inherit  his 

fortune,  which  was  estimated  at  177,600  dols. 

'  f 


LUTHER,  (MARTIN)  an  illustrious  German  di- 
vine and  retormer  of  the  church,  was  the  son  of 
John  Luther  and  Margaret  Lindeman,  and  born  at 
Isleben,  a  town  of  Saxony,  November  10th,  1483. 
His  father's  extraction  and  condition  were  originally 
but  mean,  and  his  occupation  that  of  a  miner;  how- 
ever, it  is  probable,  that  by  his  application  and  indus- 
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try,  he  im-proved  the  fortunes  of  his  family,  for  we 
find  him  afterwards  raised  to  a  magistracy  of  r.  cci> 
siderablc  rvk  and  dignity  in  his  province.  Ho  was 
initiated  in'3  letters  very  early,  and  having  learned 
the  rudimi  nts  of  grammar  while  he  continued  at 
home  with  his  parents,  was,  at  the  age  of  tbiiteen, 
sent  to  a  school  at  Magdeburg,  where  he  stayed  on- 
ly one  year.  The  circumstances  of  his  parents  were, 
at  that  time,  so  very  low,  and  so  insufficient  to  main- 
tain him,  while  he  was  at  Magdeburg,  that  he  was 
forced  to  beg  his  bread  for  support.  From  Magde- 
burg, he  was  removed  to  a  school  at  Eisenach,  a  ci- 
ty of  Thuringia,  for  the  sake  of  being  among  his  mo- 
ther's relations.  Here  he  applied  himself  diligently 
to  his  books,  for  four  years,  and  began  to  discover 
all  that  force  and  strength  of  parrs,  that  acuteness 
of  penetration,  that  warm  and  rapid  eloquence,  which 
afterwards  produced  such  wonderful  effects, 

In  1501,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Erford, 
where  he  went  through  the  usual  courses  of  logic 
and  philosophy.  But  Luther  did  not  find  his  account 
in  these  studies.  He,  very  wisely,  therefore,  appli- 
ed himself  to  read  the  best  ancient  writers,  and 
from  them  laid  in  such  a  fund  of  good  sense,  as  ena- 
bled him  to  see  through  the  nonsense  of  the  schools, 
as  well  as  the  superstitions  and  errors  of  the  church. 
He  took  a  master's  degree  in  the  university,  when 
he  was  twenty,  and  then  read  lectures  upon  Aristo- 
tle's Physics,  Ethics,  and  other  parts  of  philosophy. 
Afterwards,  at  the  instigation  of  his  parents,  he 
turned  himself  to  the  civil  law,  with  a  view  of  ad- 
vancing himself  to  the  bar;  but  was  diverted  from 
this  pursuit,  by  the  following  accident.  Walking 
out  into  the  fields  one  day,  he  was  struek.  with  light- 
ning, so  as  to  fall  to  the  ground,  while  a  companion 
was  killed  by  his  side;  and  this  affected  him  so  sen- 
sibly,  that,  without  communicating  his  purpose  to 
any  of  his  friends,  he  withdrew  himself  from  the 

• 
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world;,  and  retired  into  the  order  of  the  Hermits  of 
St.  Augustine. 

Here  he  employed  himself  in  reading  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  the  schoolmen ;  hut,  in  turning  over  the 
books  of  the  library,  he  fell  accidentally  upon  a  co- 
py of  the  Latin  Bible,  which  he  had  never  seen  be- 
fore, ,  This  raised  his  curiosity  to  a  high  degree  ;  he 
read  it  over  very  greadily,  and  was  amazed  to  find 
what  a  small  portion  or  the  Scriptures  was  rehearsed 
to  the  people.  He  made  his  profession  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Erford,  after  he  had  been  a  novice  one  year; 
and  he  took  priest's  orders,  and  celebrated  his  first 
mass  in  1507.  The  year  after?  he  was  removed  from 
the  convent  of  Erford  to  the  university  of  Wittem- 
berg  j  for,  this  university  being  but  just  founded,  no- 
thing was  thought  more  likely  to  bring  it  into  imme- 
diate repute  and  credit,  than  the  authority  and  pre- 
sence of  a  man  so  celebrated  for  his  great  parts  and 
learning,  as  Luther  was.  Here  he  read  public  lec- 
tures in  philosophy,  for  three  years, 

In  1512,  seven  convents  of  his  order  having  a 
quarrel  with  their  vicar-general,  Luther  was  pitched 
upon  to  go  to  Rome,  to  maintain  their  cause.  At 
Rome  he  saw  the  pope  and  the  court,  and  had  an  op- 
portunity of  observing,  also,  the  manners  of  the  cler- 
gy, whose  hasty,  superficial,  and  impious  way  of 
celebrating  mass,  he  severely  noted.  As  soon  as  he 
had  adjusted  the  dispute  which  was  the  business  of 
his  journey,  he  returned  to  Wittemburg,  and  was 
created  doctor  of  divinity,  at  the  expence  ot  Frede- 
ric, elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  often  heard  him 
preach,  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  his  merit,  and 
reverenced  him  highly.  The  better  to  qualify  him- 
self for  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  he  applied  him- 
self attentively  to  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages; 
ind,  while  he  was  active  in  propagating  truth  and 
sincerity  by  his  lectures  and  sermons,  maintained  a 
prodigious  severity  in  his  life  and  conversation,  and 
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was  a  most  rigid  observer  of  that  discipline  which 
he  as  rigidly  enjoined  to  others. 

In  this  manner  was  he  employed,  when  the  gene- 
ral indulgences  were  published,  in  the  year  1517. — 
The  method  of  raising  money  by  indulgences,  had 
formerly,  on  several  occasions,  been  practised  by 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  none  had  been  found  more 
effectual.  Leo  X.  therefore,  in  1517,  published 
general  indulgences  throughout  all  Europe,  in  favor 
of  those  who  would  contribute  any  sum  to  the  build- 
Ing  of  St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome ;  and  appointed 
persons,  in  different  countries,  to  preach  up  those 
indulgences,  and  to  receive  money  for  them.  These 
persons  performed  their  offices  with  great  zeal,  in- 
deed ;  but  not  with  sufficient  judgment  and  policy, 
They  over-acted  their  parts,  so  that  the  people,  to 
whom  they  were  become  very  troublesome,  saw 
through  the  cheat  j  being  at  length  convinced,  that* 
under  a  pretence  of  indulgences,  they  only  meant 
to  plunder  the  Germans;  and  that,  far  from  being 
solicitous  about  saving  the  souls  of  others,  their  only 
view  was  to  enrich  themselves. 

These  strange  proceedings  gave  most  offence  at 
"Wittemburg,  and*  particularly  inflamed  the  pious 
zeal  of  Luther,  who,  being  naturally  warm  and  ac- 
tive, and,  in  the  present  case,  unable  to  contain 
himself,  was  determined  to  declare  against  them  at 
all  adventures.  Upon  the  eve  of  All  Saints,  there- 
fore, in  1517,  he  publicly  fixed  up,  at  the  church 
next  to  the  castle  of  that  town,  a  thesis  upon  indul- 
gences ;  in  the  beginning  of  which,  he  challenged 
any  one  to  oppose  it,  either  by  writing  or  disputati- 
on. This  thesis  contained  ninety-five  propositions, 
in  which,  he  represented  indulgences  as  useless  and 
ineffectual,  though  he  did  not  actually  condemn  them. 
In  thus  attacking  indulgences,  and  the  commission- 
ers appointed  to  publish  them,  Luther  seemed  to  at- 
tack Albert,  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  under  whose 
name  and  authority  they  were  published.  This  he 
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was  himself  aware  of;  and,  therefore,  the  very  eve 
on  which  he  fixed  up  his  thesis,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
him,  in  which,  after  humbly  representing  to  him  the 
grievances  just  recited,  he  besought  him  to  remedy 
and  correct  them ;  and  concluded  with  imploring 
pardon  for  the  freedom  he  had  taken,  protesting, 
that  what  he  did  was  out  of  duty,  and  with  a  faith- 
ful and  submissive  temper  of  mind. 

Luther's  propositions  about  indulgences  were  no 
sooner  published,  than  Tecelius,  the  Dominican  fri- 
ar, and  commissioner  for  selling  them,  maintained 
and  published,  at  Frankfort,  a  thesis,  containing  a 
set  of  propositions  directly  contrary  to  them.  Tece- 
lius did  more:  he  stirred  up  the  clergy  of  his  order 
against  Luther;  anathematized  him  from  the  pulpit, 
as  a  most  damnable  heretic  ;  and  burned  his  thesis 
publicly  at  Frankfort.  Tecelius's  thesis  was  also 
burned,  in  return,  by  the  Lutherans,  at  Wittemburg ; 
but  Luther  himself  disowned  having  any  hand  in 
that  procedure.  Luther  wrote  to  Jerom  of  Bran- 
denburg, under  whose  jurisdiction  he  was,  and  sub- 
mitted what  he  had  written  to  that  bishop's  judg- 
ment. He  entreated,  either  to  scratch  out  with  his 
pen,  or  commit  to  the  flames,  whatever  should  seem 
to  him  unsound  ;  to  which,  however,  the  bishop  re- 
plied, that  he  only  begged  him  to  defer  the  publica- 
tion of  his  propositions;  and  added,  that  he  wished 
no  discourse  had  been  started  about  Indulgences.— 
Luther  complied  with  the  bishop's  request. 

But  the  spirit  of  peace  deserted  the  church  for  a 
season  ;  and  a  quarrel  began  by  two  little  monks, 
ended  in  a  mighty  revolution.  Luther  was  now  at- 
tacked by  adversaries  innumerable,  from  all  sides: 

j  * 

three  ot  the  principal  of  whom  were  John  Eccius^ 
divinity  professor,  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Ingolstadt,  who  wrote  notes  upon  his  thesis, 
which  Luther  answered  by  notes :  Sylvester  Prierias, 
a  Dominican,  and  master  of  the  Holy  Palace  ;  and 
one  Jacobus  Hogostratus,  a  friar  preacher,  who  sni- 
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gled  cut  some  of  his  propositions,  and  advised  the 
pope  to  condemn  and  burn  him,  ii  he  would  not  im- 
mediately retract  them.  Luther  contented  himself 
with  publishing  a  kind  of  manifesto  against  Hogo- 
stratus,  in  which  he  reproaches  him  with  cruelty  and 
ignorance  ;  but  he  treated  Priorias  with  a  little  more 
ceremony.  Prierias  hud  drawn  up  his  animadversi- 
ons in  i he  form  of  a  dialogue,  to  which  was  prefixed 
a  dedication  to  the  pope  ;  and  had  built  all  he  had 
advanced  against  Luther,  upon  the  principles  of 
Thomas  Aquinas ;  but  Lather,  in  an  epistle  to  the 
reader,  opposed  Holy  Scripture  to  the  authority  of 
this  saint. 

In  1518,  Luther,  though  dissuaded  from  it  by  his 
friends,  yet,  to  shew  his  obedience  to  authority,  went 
to  the  monastery  of  St.  Augustine  at  Heidelberg, 
•while  the  chapter  was  held  ;  and  here  maintained, 
April  26,  a  dispute  concerning  "  Justification  by 
Faith ;"  which  Buear,  who  was  present  at  it,  took 
clown  in  writing,  and  afterwards  communicated  to 
Beatus  Rhenenus,  not  without  the  highest  commen- 
dations. In  the  mean  time,  the  zeal  of  his  adversa- 
ries grew  every  day  more  and  more  active  against 
him,  and  he  was,  at  length,  accused  to  Leo  X,  as 
an  heretic.  As  soon  as  he  returned,  therefore,, 
from  HeideJburg,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  that  pope,  in 
the  most  submissive  terms;  and  sent  him,  at  the 
same  time,  an  explication  of  his  propositions  about 
indulgences. 

The  emperor  Maximilian  was  equally  solicitous 
with  the  pope,  about  putting  a  stop  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  Luther's  oipinons  in  Saxony;  since  the  great 
number  of  his  followers,  and  the  resolution  with 
which  he  defended  them,  made  it  evident,  beyond 
dispute,  that  if  he  were  not  immediately  checked, 
he  would  become  troublesome  both  to  the  church 
and  empire.  Maximilian,  therefore,  applied  to  Leo, 
m  a  letter,  August  5,  1518,  and  begged  him  to  for- 
bid,  by  his  authority,  these  useless,  rash,  and  dan- 
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gerous  disputes;  asssuring  him  withal,  that  he  would 
strictly  execute  in  the  empire  whatever  his  holiness 
should  enjoin.  The  pope,  on  his  part,  ordered  the 
bishop  of  Ascoler,  auditor  of  the  apostolic  chamber, 
to  cite  Luther  to  appear  at  Rome  within  sixty  day?, 
that  he  might  give  an  account  of  his  doctrine  to  the 
master  of  the  palace,  to  whom  he  had  committed 
the  judgment  of  that  cause. 

Luther,  knowing  the  power  of  his  enemies  at 
Rome,  used  all  imaginable  means  to  prevent  his  be- 
ing carried  thither,  and  to  obtain  a  hearing  of  his 
cause  in  Germany.  The  university  of  Wittemburg 
interceded  for  him,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope, 
to  excuse  him  from  going  to  Rome,  because  his 
health  would  not  permit  it;  and  assured  his  holiness, 
that  he  had  asserted  nothing  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  ;  and  that  all  they  could  charge  him 
with  was,  his  laying  down  some  propositions  in  dis- 
putation, too  freely,  though  without  any  view  of  de- 
ciding upon  them.  The  elector,  also,  was  against 
Luther's  going  to  Rome,  and  desired  of  cardinal  Ca- 
jetan,  that  he  might  be  heard  before  him,  as  his  le- 
gate, in  Germany.  Upon  these  addresses,  thepope  con- 
sented that  the  cause  should  be  tried  before  cardinal 
Cajetan,  to  whom  he  had  given  power  to  decide  it.  — 

Luther,  therefore,  set  off  immediately  for  Augsburg*. 

.          .  j  £j 

and  carried  with  him  letters  from  the  elector.  He 
arrived  here  in  October  15  18,  and,  upon  an  assur- 
ance of  his  safety,  was  admitted  into  the  cardinal's 
presence. 

After  two  hearings,  the  legate  reminded  him  of 
the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  exhorted  Luther  to 
retract.  Luther  answered  nothing,  but  presented  a 
writing  to  die  legate,  which  he  said  contained  all  he 
had  to  answer.  The  legate  received  the  writing,  but 
paid  no  regard  to  it;  he  pressed  Luther  to  retract; 
threatened  him  with  the  censures  of  the  church,  if 
he  did  not;  and  commanded  him  not  to  appear  any 
more  in  his  presence,  unless  he  brought  his  recanta* 
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tion  with  him.  Luther  was  now  convinced,  that  he 
had  more  to  fear  from  the  cardinal's  power,  than 
from  disputations  of  any  kind  ;  and  therefore,  ap- 
prehensive of  being  seized,  it  he  did  not  submit, 
withdrew  from  Augsburg  upon  the  20th.  But,  be- 
fore his  departure,  he  published  a  formal  appeal  to 
the  pope,  and  wrote,  likewise,  a  letter  to  the  car- 
dinal. 

Though  Luther  was  a  nian  of  invincible  courage, 
yet  he  was  animated,  in  some  measure,  to  these  firm 
and  vigorous  proceedings,  by  an  assurance  of  pro- 
tection from  Frederic  of  Saxony,  being  persuaded, 
as  he  says  in  his  letter  to  the  legate,  that  an  appeal 
\vould  be  more  agreeable  to  that  elector,  than  a  re- 
cantation. On  this  account,  the  first  thing  which 
the  legate  did,  after  Luther's  departure,  was,  to  send 
an  account  to  the  elector  of  what  had  passed  at 
Augsburg.  When  his  letter,  October  25,  1518,  was 
delivered  to  the  elector,  he  communicated  it  to  La- 
ther, who  immediately  drew  up  a  defence  of  him- 
self against  it.  But  this  address  was  needless  ;  the 
elector  resolved  not  to  desert  Luther,  as  he  told  the 
legate  in  his  answer,  December  the  18th.  Luther 
seeing  himself  thus  supported,  continued  to  teach 
the  same  doctrines  at  Wittemburg,  and  sent  a  chal- 
lenge to  all  the  inquisitors,  to  come  and  dispute 
with  him  ;  offering  them  not  only  a  safe  conduct  from 
his  prince,  but  assuring  them  also  of  good  entertain- 
ment, and  that  their  charges  should  be  borne,  as 
long  as  they  remained  at  AVittemburg.  Notwith- 
standing Leo's  endeavours  to  have  Luther  con- 
demned, his  credit  became  too  firmly  established.  — 
Besides,  the  emperor  Maximilian  happened  to  die 
upon  the  12th  of  this  month,  uhose  death  greatly 
altered  the  face  of  affairs,  and  made  the  elector  more 
able  to  determine  Luther's  fate.  Militius,  the  pope's 
Chamberlain,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  elector, 
thought  it  best  to  try  what  could  be  done  by  fair  and 
generous  means,  and,  to  that  end,  came  to  a  con- 
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ference  with  Luther.  After  several  communications, 
and  some  concessions,  his  mildness  and  seeming 
candor  gained  so  wonderfully  upon  Luther,  that  he 
wrote  a  most  submissive  letter  to  the  pope,  March 
13,  1519.  Militius,  however,  taking  fur  granted 
that  they  would  not  be  contented  at  Rome  with  this 
letter  of  Luther's,  written,  as  it  was,  in  general 
terms  only,  proposed  to  refer  the  matter  to  some 
other  judgment ;  and  it  was  agreed  between  them, 
that  the  elector  of  Triers  should  be  the  judge,  and 
Coblentz  the  place  of  conference  ;  but  this  came  to 
nothing;  for  Lu:her  afterwards  gave  some  reasons 
for  not  going  to  Coblentz,  and  the  pope  would  not 
refer  the  matter  to  the  elector  of  Triers. 

During  all  these  treaties,  the  doctrine  of  Luther 
spread,  and  prevailed  greatly;  snd  he  himself  re- 
ceived great  encouragement  at  home  and  abroad. — 
The  Bohemians,  about  this  time,  sent  him  a  book  of 
the  celebrated  John  Huss,  who  had  fallen  a  martyr 
in  the  work  of  reformation  ;  and  also  letters,  in  which 
they  exhorted  him  to  constancy  and  perseverance; 
owning,  that  the  divinity  which  he  taught,  was  the 
pure,  the  sound,  and  orthodox  divinity.  Many  great 
and  learned  men  had  joined  themselves  to  him; 
among  the  rest,  Philip  Melancthon,  whom  Frederic 
had  invited  to  the  university  of  Wittemburg  in  Aug. 
1518,  and  Andrew  Carolostadius,  archdeacon  of  that 
town,  who  was  a  great  linguist. 

In  1519,  Luther  had  a  famous  dispute,  at  Leipsic, 
with  John  Eccius,  who  wrote  notes  upon  his  thesis, 
which  Luther  first,  and  afterwards  Carolostadius,  an- 
swered. The  dispute  thus  depending,  a  conference 
was  proposed  at  Leipsic,  with  the  consent  of  George 
duke  of  Saxony,  who  was  cousin-german  to  Frederic 
the  elector;  and,  accordingly,  Luther  went  thither 
at  the  end  of  June,  accompanied  by  Carolostadius 
and  Melancthon.  This  dispute  ended  at  length,  J;l;e 
most  others,  the  parlies  not  in  the  least  nearer  in  opi- 
nions, but  more  at  enmity  with  each  other's  persons. 
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This  same  year,  151f),  Luther's  books  about  in- 
dulgences were  formally  censured  by  the  divines  at 
Louvaine  and  Cologne.  Luther  wrote  immediately 
against  these  censures;  and  declared,  that  he  valued 
them  not;  that  several  great  and  good  men,  such  CLJ 
Occam,  Picus  Mirandula,  Laurentius  Valla,  and 
others,  had  been  condemned  in  the  same  unjust 
manner;  nay,  he  would  venture  to  add  to  the  list 
Jerom  of  Prague  and  John  Huss.  About  the  end 
of  this  year,  Luther  published  a  book,  in  which  he 
contended  for  the  sacrament's  being  celebrated  in 
both  kinds.  This  was  condemned  by  the  bishop  of 
Misnia,  January  24,  1520.  Luth-;r,  seeing  himself 
so  beset  with  adversaries,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  new 
emperor,  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  who  was  rot  yet  come 
into  Germany;  and  also  another  to  the  elector  of 
Mentz,  in  both  which  he  humbly  implores  protec- 
tion, till  he  should  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  him- 
self, and  his  opinions;  adding,  that  he  did  not  de- 
sire to  be  defended,  if  he  were  convicted  of  impiety 
or  heresy  ;  but  only,  that  he  might  not  be  condemn- 
ned  without  a  hearing. 

While  Luther  was  labouring  to  excuse  himself  to 
the  Emperor  and  the  bishops  of  Germany,  Eccius 
was  gone  to  Rome,  to  solicit  his  condemnation  ; 
which,  it  may  easily  be  conceived,  was  now  become 
not  difficult  to  be  obtained.  In  the  mean  time,  Mil- 
itius  did  not  cease  to  treat  in  Germany,  and  to  pro- 
pose means  of  accommodation.  To  this  end  he  ap- 
plied to  the  chapter  of  the  Augustine  friars  there, 
and  prayed  them  to  interpose  their  authority,  and  to 
beg  of  Luther  that  he  would  write  a  letter  to  the 
pope,  full  of  submission  and  respect.  Luther  con- 
sented to  write,  and  his  letter  bears  date  April 
6[h  ;  but  things  were  carried  too  far  on  both  sides, 
ever  to  admit  of  a  reconciliation. 

The  continual  importunities  of  Luther's  adversa- 
ries with  Leo,  caused  him  to  publish  a  formal  con- 
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of  him;  and  according!/  he  did  soa  in  a 
bull,  dated  June  15,  1520. 

Luther,  now  perceiving  that  all  hopes  of  an  ac- 
commodation were  at  an  end,  no  longer  observed 
the  least  reserve  or  moderation.  Hitherto,  he  had 
treated  his  adversaries  with  some  degree  of  ceremo- 
ny, paid  them  some  regard,  and,  not  being  openly 
separated  from  the  church,  did  not  quite  abandoa 
the  discipline  of  iN  But,  now,  he  kept  no  mea- 
sures with  them — broke  off  all  his  engagements  to> 
the  church,  and  publicly  declared^  that  he  would  no 
longer  communicate  in  it.  He  also  wrote  against 
the  pope's  bull,  in  a  very  severe  manner. 

The  bull  of  Luther's  condemnation  was  carried 
into  Germany,  and  published  there  by  Eccius,  who 
had  solicited  it  at  Rome^  and  who,  together  with 
Jerom  Aleander^  a  person  eminent  for  his  learning 
and  eloquencf,  was  entrusted  -with  the  execution 
of  it.  In  the  mean  time,  Charles -V.  of  Spain,  af- 
ter he  had  set  things  to  rights  in  the  Low  Countries, 
went  into  Germany,  and  was  crowned  emperor,  Oct> 
21,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle*  He  staved  not  long  in  that 
city,  on  account  of  the  plague  whivh  was  there  :  but 
went  to  Cologne,  and  appointed  a  diet  at  Worms,  to> 
meet  Jan.  6th-,  1521.  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony,, 
could  not  be  present  at  the  coronation*  but  was  left 
sick  at  Cologne,  where  -/Meander,  who  accompanied 
the  emperor,  presented  him  with  the  fyrief,  which 
the  pope  had  sent  by  him,  and  by  which  his  holi- 
ness gave  him  notice ;cf  the  decree  he  had  made 
against  the  errors  of  Lather.  The  pope  sent,  also>. 
a  brief  to  the  universitv  of  Wittetntmrg,  to  exhort 
them  to  put  his  bull  in  execution  agai..st  Luther  $ 
but,  neither  the  elector,  nor  the  university,  paid  any 
regard  to  his  briets.  Luther,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
newed his  appc-al  to  a  future  council,  in  terms  very- 
severe  upon  the  pope,  caning  him  tyrant,  heretic, 
apostate,  antichrist  and  blasphemer  5  and,  in  it, 
prays  the  emperor,  electors,  prince^,  and  lords  of" 
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the  empire,  to  favor  his  appeal,  nor  suffer  the  exe- 
cution of  the  bull,  till  he  should  be  lawfully  sum* 
moned,  heard,  and  convicted,  before  impartial  judg- 
es. This  appeal  is  dated  Nov.  17.  Indeed,  Eras* 
mus,  and  other  German  divines,  proposed  to  agree 
upon  arbitrators,  or  to  refer  the  whole  cause  to  the 
first  general  council.  But,  these  pacific  proposals 
came  too  late ;  and  Eccius  and  Aleander  pressed  the 
matter  so  vigorously,  both  to  the  emperor  and  the 
other  German  princes,  that  Luther's  bo^ks  were 
burnt  in  several  cities  in  Germany.  Aleander,  also, 
earnestly  importuned  the  emperor  for  an  edict  against 
Luther :  but  he  found  many  great  obstacles ;  to 
overcome  which,  he  gained  a  new  bull  from  Rome, 
which  declared,  that  Luther  had  incurred,  by  obsti- 
nacy, the  penalty  denounced  in  the  first.  He  also 
wrote  to  the  court  of  Rome  for  an  assistance  of 
money  and  friends,  to  be  used  at  the  diet  of  Worms : 
and,  because  the  Lutherans  insisted  that  the  contest 
was  chiefly  about  the  jurisdiction  of  the  po;je,  and  the 
abuses  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  that  they  were 
only  persecuted  for  the  sake  of  delivering  up  Ger- 
many to  the  tyranny  of  that  court ;  he  undertook  to 
shew,  that  Luther  had  broached  many  errors  relating 
to  the  mysteries  of  religion,  and  revived  the  heresies 
of  WicklirTe  and  John  Huss.  The  diet  of  Worms 
was  held  in  the  beginning  of  1521  :  where,  Aleander 
employed  his  eloquence  and  interest  so  successfully* 
that  the  emperor  and  princes  of  the  empire  were 
going  to  execute  the  pope's  bull  against  Luther  with 
seventy  and  without  delay.  This  was  obviated  by 
the  elector  of  Saxony  and  Luther's  friends,  who  ob- 
served, how  unjust  it  was  to  condemn  a  man  without 
summoning  and  hearing  him.  The  emperor  therefore, 
with  the  consent  of  the  princes  of  the  diet,  sent  Stur* 
xnius,  an  officer,  from  Worms  to  Wittemburg,  to  con- 
duct Luther  safely  to  the  diet.  Sturmius  carried  with 
him  a  "  safe-conduct,"  to  Luther,  signed  by  the  em- 
peror and  princes  of  the  diet,  and  also  a  letter  frorp 
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the  emperor,  dated  March  21,  1521,  in  which  he 
summoned  him  to  appear  at  the  diet  and  assured  him, 
that  he  need  not  fear  any  violence  or  ill  treat- » 
ment.  Nevertheless  Luther's  friends  were  much 
against  his  going  :  some  telling  him,  that  by  burning 
his  books,  he  might  easily  know  what  censure  would 
be  passed  upon  himself  ;  others  reminding  him  cf  the 
treatment  they  had,  upon  a  like  occasion,  shewn  to 
John  Huss.  But  Luther  despised  all  dangers,  and 
arrived  at  Worms,  April  16,  whither  a  prodigious 
multitude  of  people  got  together,  for  the  sake  of 
seeing  a  man  who  had  made  so  much  noise  in  the 
\vcrld.  When  he  appeared  before  the  diet,  he  had 
two  questions  put  to  him  by  John  Eccius,  which 
produced  an  altercation,  that  lasted  some  days  ;  but 
ended  at  length  in  this  single  and  peremptory  decla- 
ration of  Luther,  that  unless  he  was  convinced  by 
texts  of  scripture  or  evident  reason,  he  neither  could 
nor  would  retract  any  thing,  because  it  was  not  law- 
ful tor  him  to  act  agdnst  his  conscience.  This  being 
Luther's  final  resolution,  the  emperor  declared  to  the 
diet,  that  he  was  determined  to  proceed  against  him 
as  a  notorious  heretic  ;  but  that  he  intended,  never- 
theless, he  should  return  to  Wittemburg,  according . 
to  the  conditions  laid  down  in  his  "  sate  conduct." 
Luther  Ic.ft  Worms  April  26th,  conducted  by  Stur*- 
mius,  who  had  brought  him;  and  being:  arrived  at 
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Fnbourg,  he  wrote  letters  to  the  emperor  and  princes 
of  the  diet,  to  commend  his  cause  to  them,  and  to  ex- 
cuse himself  for  not  submitting  to  a  recantation, 
These  letters  were  conveyed  by  Sturmiusr  whom  he 
sent  back,  upon  a  pretence  that  he  was  then  out  of 
danger;  but  in  reality,  as  it  is  supposed,  that  Sturrnius 
might,  not  be  present  at  the  execution  of  a  scheme 
.•which  had  been  concerted  before  Luther  set  out  from 
Worms  :  for  the  elector  of  Saxony,  foreseeing  thr.t 
the  emperor  was  going  to  make  a  bloody  edict 
against  Luther,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  support 
and  protect  him  any  longer  without  bringing  himself 
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into  trouble,  resolved  to  have  him  taken  away,  and 
concealed.  Thii>  was  proposed  to  Luther,  and  ao 
circling Jy  done  :  tor  when  Luther  went  from  Eisen- 
ach, May  3d,  through  a  wood,  in  his  way  he  was 
sucdenly  set  upon  by  some  horsemen  in  disguise, 
deputed  for  that  purpose,  who  throwing  him  down, 
took  him  in  appearance  by  force,  and  carried  him  se- 
cretly into  the  castle  of  Wittemburg. 

While  the  bull  of  Leo  X  executed  by  an  edict  of 
Charles  V.  was  thundering  throughout  the  empire-, 
Luther  was  safely  shut  up  in  his  castle,  which  hs 
afterwards  called  his  Hermitage,  and  his  Patmos, 
Here  he  held  a  constant  correspondence  with  his 
Inends  at  Wittemburg,  and  was  employed  in- com- 
posing books  in  favor  of  his  own  cause,  and  against 
hia  adversaries.  Weary  at  length  of  his  retirement, 
he  appeared  public1/  again  at  Wittemburg,  March 
6,  1522,  after  he  had  been  absent  about  ten  months. 
He  appeared  indeed  without  the  elector's  leave,  but 
immediately  wrote  him  a  letter,  to  prevent  his  taking 
it  ill  The  edict  of  Charles  V.  as  severe  as  it  was, 
had  mven  rittie  or  no  check  to  Luther's  doctrine  ;  for 
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the  emperor  was  no  sooner  gone  into  Flanders,  than 
his  edict  was  neglected  and  despised,  and  the  dec* 
trirr  .senneri  to  spread  even  faster  than  before.. 

After  Lr-o's  death,  Luther  made  open  war  with  pope 
Hadrian  VI.  his  successor,  and  bishops;  and  that  he 
mi^ht  make  the  people  despise  their  authority  as 
much  as  possible,  he  wrote  one  book  against  the 
pope's  bull,  and  another  against  the  order  falsely 
called,  "  The  order  of  Bishops."  He  still  continu- 
ed to  write  letters  and  pieces  against  popish  doctrine, 
on  the  dignity  of  supreme  magistrates,  and  likewise 
in  15L'3,  after  Hadrian's  death,  at  which  time  a  dis- 
pute took  place  between  Luther  and  Erasmus,  about 
free  will. 

October  1524,  Luther  flung  off  the  monastic  habit; 
\vhich,  though  not  premeditated  and  designed  was 
yet  a  very  proper  preparation  to  a  btep  he  took  the 
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year  after;  which  was,  his  marriage  with  Catharine 
de  Bare.  Catharine  de  Bare  was  a  gentleman's 
daughter,  who  had  been  a  nun,  and  was  taken  out  of 
the  nunnery  of  Nimptschen  in  1523.  Luther  had  a 
design  to  marry  her  to  Glacius,  a  minister  of  Orta- 
munden  ;  but  she  did  not  like  Glacius,  and  so  Luther 
married  her  himself,  June  13,  15:25.  This  conduct 
of  his  was  blamed  not  only  by  the  Catholics,  but  by 
those  of  his  own  party.  Ho  was  even  tor  some  time 
ashamed  of  it  himself ;  but  soon  recovered  from  his 
abashment,  assumed  his  former  air  of  intrepidity,  and 
boldly  supported  what  he  had  done  with  reasons. 
The  disturbances  in  Germany  now  encreased  every 
day  ;  and  the  war  with  the  Turks,  which  brought 
the  empire  into  danger,  forced  Charles  V.  at  length 
to  call  a  diet  at  Spires  by  his  letters  May  24,  1525. 
Few  of  the  princes,  however,  being  able  to  meet  at 
Augsburg,  on  account  of  the  popular  tumults  which 
prevailed,  the  diet  was  prorogued,  and  fixed  again  at 
Spires,  where  it  was  held  in  June  1526.  After 
much  consideration  it  was  decreed,  that  in  order  to  call 
a  national  council  in  Germany,  or  a  general  one  in 
Christendom,  which  should  be  opened  within  a  year, 
for  the  welfare  of  religion,  deputies  should  be  sent 
to  the  emperor,  to  desire  him  to  return  to  Germany 
as  soon  as  he  could,  and  to  hold  a  council,  and  that 
in  the  mean  time,  the  princes  and  states  should  so 
demean  themselves,  concerning  the  edict  of  Worms, 
as  to  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  their  carriage  to 
God  and  the  emperor. 

Affairs  were  now  in  great  confusion  in  Germany, 
and  they  were  no  less  so  in  Italy  ;  for  a  quarrel  arose 
between  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  during  which 
PvOme  was  twice  taken,  and  the  pope  imprisoned. 
While  the  princes  were  thus  employed  in  quarrelling 
with  each  other,  Luther  persisted  in  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  reformation,  as  well  by  opposing  the  pa- 
pists, as  by  combating  the  anabaptists  and  other  fa- 
natical sectSj  which,  having  taken  'he  advantage  of 
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his  contest  with  the  church  of  Rome,  had  sprnn  g 
up  and  established  themselves  in  several  places.  In 
3  527,  Luther  wns  suddenly  siezed  with  a  coagula- 
tion of  the  Mood  ahout  the  breast,  \\hich  had  like 
to  have  put  an  end  to  his  life  ;  hut  recovering  from 
this,  he  was  attacked  a  second  time  with  a  spiritual 
temptation,  which  he  calls  a  "  Blow  of  Satan/'  lie 
seemed,  as  he  tells  us,  to  perceive  at  his  left  ear>  a 
prodigious  beating,  as  it  were  of  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
and  this  not  only  within,  but  also  without  his  head; 
and  so  violently  withal,  that  he  thought  every  mo- 
ment he  was  going  to  expire.  Afterwards,  when 
he  felt  it  only  in  the  inner  part  of  his  head,  he  grew 
a)  mo  t  senseless  ;  was  all  over  chilly,  and  not  able 
to  speak  ;  but,  recovering  a  little,  he  applied  himself 
to  prayer,  made  a  confession  of  his  faith,  and  la- 
mented grievously  his  un  wort  hi  ness  of  martyrdom, 
which  he  had  so  often  and  so  ardently  desired.  In 
this  situation  he  made  a  will,  but  he  however  had 
the  good  luck  to  recover  from  this  terrible  condition. 
The  troubles  of  Germany  being  not  likely  to  have 
any  end,  the  emperor  was  forced  to  call  a  diet  at 
Spires  in  ]529,  to  require  the  assistance  of  the  princes 
of  the  empire  against  the  Turks,  who  had  t?ken  Bu- 
da,  and  to  find  out  some  means  of  allaying  the  con- 
tests about  religion,  which  increased  daily.  In  this 
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diet  were  long  and  hot  disputes  ;  and,  alter  several 
debates,  the  decree  of  the  former  diet  of  Spires  was 
again  agreed  to,  in  which  it  was  ordered,  that,  con- 
cerning the  execution  of  the  edict  of  Worms,  the 
princes  of  the  empire  should  act  in  such  a  manner, 
as  that  they  might  give  a  good  account  of  their  man- 
agement to  God  and  the  emperor.  But,  because 
some  had  taken  occasion,  from  these  general  terms, 
to  maintain  all  sorts  of  new  doctrines,  they  made  a 
new  decree  in  this  diet,  to  exphin  that  of  the  former. 
The  elector  John  of  Saxony,  (for  Frederic  was  dead) 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  Ernestus  and  Francis 
dukes  of  Lunenburg,  the  landgrave  of  Iiesse>  and 
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the  prince  of  Anhalr,  protested  against  this  decree. 
Fourteen  cities,  viz.  Strasburg,  Nuremberg,  Ulm, 
Constance,  Retlingen,  Windsheim,  Memmingen, 
Lindau,  Kemplen,  Hailbron,  Isny,  Weisenburgp 
Nortlingen,  and  St.  Gal,  joined  in  this  protestation, 
which  was  put  in  writing,  and  published  the  19th  of 
April  1  529,  by  an  instrument  in  which  they  appealed 
from  all  that  should  be  done,  to  the  emperor,  a  future 
council,  either  general  or  national,  or  to  unsuspected 
judges  ;  and  accordingly  they  appointed  deputies  to 
send  to  the  emperor,  to  petition  that  this  decree 
might  be  revoked.  This  was  the  famous  protestation, 
which  gave  the  name  of  protestants  to  the  reformers 
in  Germany. 

After  this,  the  protestant  princes  laboured  to  make 
a  firm  league  among  themselves,  and  with  the  free 
cities,  that  they  might  be  able  to  defend  each  other 
against  the  emperor,  and  the  catholic  princes.  The 
deputies  of  the  princes  and  cities  being  met  at  Swa- 
bach,  the  affair  was  there  proposed ;  but  the  depu- 
ties of  the  elector  of  Saxony  alleging,  that,  since 
this  league  was  made  tor  the  security  of  the  true> 
Christian  doctrine,  they  ought  all  unanimously  to  agree 
about  this  doctrine  ;  they  ordered,  therefore,  that  a 
summary  of  their  doctrine,  contained  in  several  heads, 
should  be  read,  that  it  might  be  received,  and  ap- 
proved unanimously  by  the  whole  assembly.  The 
deputies  of  the  protestants  at  the  diet  of  Spires,  soon 
after,  September  12,  waited  upon  the  emperor  at 
Placentia,  where  he  stayed  a  little,  in  returning  from, 
his  coronation  at  Bononia,  and  assured  him,  that 
**  their  masters  had  opposed  the  decree  of  that  diet 
for  no  ther  reason,  but  because  they  foresaw  it  would 
occasion  many  troubles."  The  empercr  promised 
them,  an  answer,  when  he  had  communicated  it  to 
his  council;  and,  October  13,  sent  them  word,  in 
writing,  that  *'  the  decree  of  the  diet  seemed  to  pre- 
vent all  innovations,  and  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
empire  \  that  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  hi$  allies* 
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ought  to  approve  of  it ;  that  he  desired  a  council  a$ 
much  as  thev,  though  that  would  not  have  been  ne- 
c^ssarv,  if  the  edict  of  Worms  had  been  duiv  cxe- 
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cuted  ;  that  what  had  been  once  enacted  bv  the  ma- 
ior  part  cf  the  members  of  the  diet,  could  not  be 
disannulled  by  the  opposition  of  some  of  them  ;  that 
be  had  written  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  others, 
to  receive  and  execute  the  decree  of  the  diet ;  and 
hoped  they  would  the  sooner  submit  to  his  order,  be- 
cause an  union  and  peace  were  necessary  at  this 
time,  when  the  Turks  was  in  Germany." 

The  deputies  having  received  this  answer,  drew  up 
an  act  of  appeal,  and  caused  it  to  be  presented  to 
the  emperor  ;  which  enraged  him  so  extremely,  that 
he  confined  them  to  their  lodgings,  and  forbade  them 
to  write  into  Germany,  upon  pain  of  death.  How- 
ever, an  account  of  these  proceedings  was  conveyed 
to  the  allied  German  princes,  who  met  at  Smalkald, 
where  they  agreed  upon  a  confession  of  faith,  which 
was  prepared,  and  afterwards  offered  at  the  diet  of 
Augsburg,  which  was  called  in  June,  1530.  The 
protestants,  afterwards,  presented  an  apology  tor 
their  confession ;  but  the  emperor  would  not  receive 
it;  however,  thev  were  both  made  public,  This 
confession  of  faith,  which  was  afterwards  called 
"  The  Confession  of  Augsburg,"  was  drawn  up  by 
Melancthon,  the  most  moderate  of  all  Luther's  fol- 
lowers, as  was  also  the  apology. 

Luther  had  now  nothing  else  to  do,  but  to  sl> 
down  and  contemplate  the  mighty  \vcrk  he  had 
finished ;  for,  that  a  single  monk  should  be  able  tc 
give  the  church  of  Rome  so  rude  a  check,  that  there 
needed  but  such  another  entirely  to  overthrow  it, 
may  wry  \\eli  seem  a  mignty  work.  He  did,  indeed, 
ii-rlr  else;  for  the  remaider  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
exhorting;  prince;-,  states,  and  universities,  to  confirm 
the  reformation,  which  had  been  brought  about 
through  him.  The  emperor  thu  a  vned  temporal  pu* 
moments  with  armies, -and  the  pope  eternal  with 
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bulls  and  anathemas^  but  Luther  cared  for  none  of 
their  threats. 

In  1546,  February  13,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of 
his  age,  he  died,  on  the  estate  cf  the  earls  of  Mans- 
felt.  The  elector  of  Saxony  desired  that  his  body 
should  be  brought  back  to  Witteiiiburg,  where  he 
was  buried  with  the  greatest  pomp  that,  perhaps, 
ever  happened  to  any  private  man,  A  thousand  lies 
v/ere  invented  by  his  enemies  about  his  death. 

His  works  were  collected  after  his  death,  and 
printed  at  Witternburg,  in  seven  volumes  folio. 


LYTTLETON,  (LORD  GEORGE)  an  elegant  En- 
glish historian  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer  was 
born  in  the  year  1709,  at  seven  months,  and  the 
midwife,  supposing  him  to  be  dead,  threw  him  care- 
le^sly  into  the  cradle,  where  had  not  some  signs  of 
life  been  taken  notice  of  by  one  of  the  attendants, 
he  might  never  have  recovered-  He  received  the 
elementary  part  of  his  education  at  Eton  school, 
where  he  soon  evinced  a  taste  for  poetry.  His  pas- 
torals and  some  others  of  his  light  pieces  v/ere  origi- 
nally written  in  that  seminary  ;  from  whence  he  was 
removed  to  the  university  of  Oxford.  Hr-re  he  pur- 
sued his  classical  studies  with  uncommon  assiduity, 
and  sketched  the  plan  of  his  "  Persian  Letters,"  a 
work,  wnich  afterwards  procured  him  great  reputa- 
tion, not  only  from  the  elegance  of  the  language,  in 
which  they  were  composed,  but  also  from  the  excel- 
lent observations  they  contained  on  the  manners  of 
mankind. 

In  the  year  1728,  he  set  out  on  the  tour  of  Europe, 
and  on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Poyntz.,  the  British  minister  then  at  the  court  of 
Versailles,  who  was  so  struck  with  the  extraordinary 
caoacity  of  our  young  traveller,  that  he  employed 
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him  in   many  political  negociations,   all  of  which  he 
executed  with  great  judgment  and  fidelity. 

Mr.  Lyttletcn's  conduct,  whilst  on  his  travels,  was 
a  lesson  of  instruction  to  all  young  gentlemen  enga- 
ged on  the  same  business.  Instead  of  lounging 
away  his  hours  at  the  coffee  houses,  frequented  by  his 
countrymen,  and  adopting  the  fashionable  follies  and 
vices  of  France  and  Italy,  his  time  was  passed  alter- 
nately in  his  library,  and  in  the  society  of  men  ct 
taste  and  literature.  In  this  early  part  of  his  life,  he 
wrote  a  poetical  letter  to  Dr.  Ayscough,  and  another 
to  Mr.  Pope,  which  shew  singular  taste  and  correct- 
ness. 

After  continuing  a  considerable  time  st  Paris  with 
Mr.  Poyntz,  he  proceeded  to  Turin,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  marks  of  attention  by  his  Sardi- 
nian majesty.  He  then  visited  Venice,  Milan,  Ge- 
noa, and  Rome,  where  he  applied  himself  closely  to 
the  study  of  the  fine  arts,  and  was,  even  in  that  cele- 
brated metropolis,  allowed  to  be  a  perfect  judge  of 
painting,  sculpture  and  architecture. 

He  soon  after  returned  to  his  native  country,  and 
was  elected  representative  for  the  borough  of  Oke- 
hampton  in  Devonshire,  in  which  station,  he  behaved 
so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  constituents,  that 
they,  several  times,  re-elected  him  for  the  sarn_ 
place. 

About  this  period,  he  received  great  marks  of 
friendship  from  Frederic  prince  of  Wales,  father  of 
his  present  majesty  >  and  was,  in  the  year  1737  ap- 
pointed principal  secretary  to  his  royal  highness,  and 
continued  in  the  strictest  intimacy  with  him  till  the 
time  of  his  death.  His  attention  to  public  business 
did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  exercising  his 
poetical  talent;  and  there  are  many  of  his  effusions 
of  this  kind,  written,  whilst  he  was  in  this  employ- 
ment, to  be  found  in  his  works,  which  reflect  the  high- 
est honor,  on  his  taste.,  judgment  and  erudition. 
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In  the  year  1742,  he  married  a  young  lady  of  the 
name  of  Fortescue,  whose  exemplary  conduct  and 
uniform  practice  ot  religion  and  virtue  established 
his  conjugal  happiness  upon  the  most  solid  basis. 

In  1744,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  com- 
missioners of  the  treasury  ;  and  during  his  continu- 
ance in  that  station,  constantly  exerted  his  influence 
in  rewarding  merit  and  ability.  He  was  the  friend 
and  patron  of  the  late  Henry  Fielding,  James  Thom- 
son, author  of  the  Seasons/ Mr.  Mallet,  Dr.  Young, 
Mr.  Pope,  &c.  On  the  death  of  Mr..  Thomson,  who 
left  his  affairs  in  a  very  embarrassed  condition,  Mr, 
Lyttleton  took  that  poet's  sister  under  his  protection, 
He  revised  the  tragedy  of  Coriolanus,  which  thz: 
writer  had  not  completely  finished,  and  brought  it 
out  at  Covent  Garden,  with  a  prologue  of  his  own 
writing,  in  which  he  so  affectingly  lamented  the  loss 
of  that  delightful  bard,  that  not  only  Mr.  Quin,  who 
spoke  the  lines,  but  almost  the  whole  audience  burst 
into  tears. 

Mr.  Lyttleton  had,  in  the  pride  of  juvenile  confi- 
dence, with  the  help  of  corrupt  conversation,  enter- 
rained  doubts  of  the  truth  of  Christianity;  but,  he 
thought  the  time  was  now  come,  when  it  was  no 
longer  fit  to- doubt,  or  believe  by  chance,  and  appli- 
ed him  seriously  to  the  great  question.  His  studies 
being  honest,  ended  in  conviction.  He  found,  that 
the  Christian  religion  was  true;  and  what  he  had 
learned,  he  endeavoured  to  teach  others,  in  1747, 
by  an  excellent  publication,  entitled  "  Observations 
on  ^the  Conversion  and  Apostleship  of  St.  Paul." — 
This  valuable  treatise  was  written  at  the  desire  of 
Mr.  Gilbert  West,  in  consequence  of  Air.  Lyttleton'i; 
asserting,  that,  beside  all  the  proofs  of  the 'Christian 
religion,  which  might  be  drawn  from  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  necessary  connec- 
tion it  has  with  the  vrholo  r;v.Uem  of  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion, from  the  miracle  cf  Christ,  and  from  the  evi- 
deace  given  o£hw  res  •  •'  •  •  all  Ihe  other  &Dtfs> 
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ties,  he  thought  the  convcrncn  of  !     E   ul  ale nc,  du- 
ly considered,  vns,  of  itself,  a  demonstration  suffici- 
ent to  prove  Christianity  to  be  a  divine  revelatiqn.- 
jMr.  West  being   struck   with    the    thought,  assured 
his  friend,  that  so  compendious  a  proof  v.cukl  be  of 
great   use  to   convince   those   unbelievers,  vuio  will 
not  attend  to  a  longer  series  of  arguments;  and  time 
has  shewn  that  he  was  not  mistaken,  as  the   tract   is 
esteemed    one   of  the   best   ck fences   of    Christianity 
which  has  hitheno  been  published, 

In  1754,  he  resigned  his  office  of  lord  of  the  trea- 

snrv,  and  was  made  cofferer  to  his   majesty's   house- 

.  j      j 

hold,  and  sworn  of  the  privy  council.  Previous  to 
this,  he  married  a  second  time;  but  the  indiscreet 
conduct  of  his  wife  gave  him  great  uneasiness,  and 
they  separated,  by  mutual  consent,  a  few  years  after 


marriage. 


After  being  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, he  was,  19th  November,  1757,  created-  a  pe.  \ 
of  Great  Britain,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Lyttlctcn,  &u. 
His  speeches  on  the  Scotch  and  mutiny  bills,  in  the 
year  1747,  on  the  Jew  bill  in  1753,  and  on  the  pri- 
vilege of  parliament  in  J7cii,  shewed  sound  judg- 
ment, powerful  eloquence,  and  inflexible  integrity. 
During  his  last  ten  years,  he  lived  chiefly  in  retire- 
ment, in  the  continual  exercise  of  all  the  virtues 
which  can  ennoble  private  life.  His  last  work  was 
his  "  Dialogues  or  the  Dead,  in  which  the  morality 
ot  Cam  bray  and  the  spirit  of  Fonienelle  are  happily 
united. 

He  clied  August  C2d,  1773,  univeraliy  lamented 
by  ail  parties.  His  last  moments  were  attended  with 
unimpaired  understanding,  unaffected  greatness  of 
mind,  calm  resignation,  and  bumble,  but  confident, 
hopes  in  the  mercy  of  God. 


MACHIAVEL,  (NICHOLAS)     a  famous  politi- 
cal writer  of  the   J6th  century  was  born  of  a  distin- 

j 
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gaished  family  at  Florence.  His  first  productions 
were  of  the  dramatic  kind.  He  composed  a  come- 
dy upon  the  ancient  Greek  model,  in  which  he  hash- 
ed some  of  the  Florentine  ladies  with  great  severity, 
which,  however,  was  so  we]]  received,  that  Pope 
Leo  X.  caused  it  afterwards  to  be  represented  at 
Rome. 

Machiavel  was  secretary,  and  afterwards  historio- 
grapher to  the  republic  of  Florence.  The  houi>e  of 
Medicis  procured  him  this  last  office,  with  a  very 
handsome  salary,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  resentment 
for  having  suffered  the  torture,  upon  suspicion  of 
being  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Soderi- 
ni,  against  that  house,  when  Machiavel  bore  h:is  suf- 
ferings without  making  any  confession  ;  but,  his  fre- 
quent and  high  commendations  of  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sias, have  convinced  many  that  he  w-as  not  altogether 
innocent.  No  farther  proceedings,  however.,  -were 
carried  on  against  him  ;  but,  from  that  time,  h^ 
turned  everv  thins  to  ridicule,  and  gave  himself  up 

J  O 

to  irreligion.  He  died  in  1530,  of  a  remedy  which 
he  had  taken  by  way  of  prevention,  having  II \-«ed,  to- 
wards the  latter  period  of  his  days,  in  a  state  of  great 
poverty  and  contempt, 

He  was  the  author  of  various  publication?,  upon 
different  subjects;  but,  of  all  his  writings,  that 
which  has  made  the  greatest  noise,  snd  drawn  up- 
on him  the  most  enemies,  is  a  political  treatise,  en- 
titled "  The  Prince,"  which  has  been  translated  into 
various  lan^ua^es,  and  written  arainst  bv  nisnv  an- 

f3          O  O  J  J 

thors.     The  world,  for  a  Jons:  time,  was  not  agreed 

•  •  *  O  O 

as  to  the  motives  of  this  work  ;  some  thinking,  that 

«.  i  • 

he  meant  to  recommend  tyrannical  maxims;  others, 
that  he  only  delineated  them,  with  a  view  to  excite 
abhorrence;  His  motives,  however,  have,  in  latter 
times,  been  almost  universallv  reprobated  ;  so  that, 
when  we  hear  of  Machivelian  policy,  it  constantly 
conveys  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  fraud,  nerfidv,  an;i 

J  *          I  -S      • 

unbounded   tvrannv.       Machiavel   also  wrote  *'  Kr- 
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flections  on  Titus  Livius,"  which   r,rt   deemed  ex- 
tremely curious  and  interesting. 


MACLAURIN,  (Co LI. IN)  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician and  philosopher,  was  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man, and  born  at  Kilmoddan,  in  Scotland,  in  1698. 
At  the  age  of  eleven,  he  was  sent  to  the  university 
of"  Glasgow,  where  he  continued  for  five  }ears,  (lu- 
ring which  period,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  he 
was  distinguished  as  one  of  the  most  intense  stu- 
dents in  that  celebrated  seminary.  His  great  genius 
for  mathematical  learning,  discovered  itself  so  early 
as  at  twelve  years,  when,  having  accidentally  met 
with  a  copy  of  "  Euclid,"  he  became,  in  a  fc- 
days,  master  of  the  first  six  books,  without  any  as- 
sistance ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  before  he  had  com- 
pleted liis  sixteenth  year,  he  had  invented  many  cf 
the  propositions  which  were  afterwards  published 
under  the  title  of  "  Geometria  Organica." 

After  he  had  left  the  university,  he  retired  to  a 
country  seat  of  his  uncle,  who  had  the  care  of  his 
education,  both  his  parents  having  died  some  time 
before  that  period.  Mere  he  spent  two  or  three  years, 
in  pursuing  his  favorite  studies;  but,  in  1717,  he  of- 
fered himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  professorship  of 
mathematics  in  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  and 
obtained  it,  after  a  trial  cf  ten  days  with  a  very  able 
competitor.  In  1719,  he  went  up  to  London,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Hoadly,  then  bishop 
of  Banger,  Dr.  Clarke,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  other 
eminent  characters;  at  which  time,  also,  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  royal  society  ;  and,  in  ano- 
ther journey,  in  17*21,  he  contracted  an  acquaintance 
\vith  Martin  Folkes,  Esq.  then  president  of  it,  which 
lasted  till  his  death. 

In  17-J2,  Mr.  Maclaurin  began  to  wrrite  his  cele- 
brated piece  "On  the  Percussion  of  Bodies/'  which 
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gained  the  prize  of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences 
for  the  year  1724.  Soon  after  this,  he  was  invited 
by  the  curators  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  to 
fill  the  mathematical  chair  in  that  seminary,  and  this 
he  accordingly  accepted  in  November,  1725. 

Mr.  Maclaurin  had  lived  as  a  bachelors  till  the 
year  1733  ;  but  being  no  less  formed  for  society  than 
for  contemplation,  he  then  married,  and  continued 
happy  in  his  matrimonial  connection  till  his  death, 
when  he  left  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  together 
with  his  wife,  to  survive  him.  In  1734,  Berkeley,  bi- 
shop of  Cloyne,  published  a  piece,  called  "  The 
Analyst/'  in  which  he  took  occasion,  from  some  dis- 
putes which  had  arisen  concerning  the  grounds  of 
the  fluxionary  method,  to  explode  the  method  itself; 
and,  also,  to  charge  mathematicians  in  general  with 
infidelity  in  religion.  Maclaurin  thought  himself 
included  in  this  charge,  and  began  an  answer  to  Ber- 
keley's book ;  but,  as  he  proceeded,  so  many  disco- 
veries, so  many  new  theories  and  problems  occurred 
to  him,  that,  instead  of  a  vindicatory  pamphlet,  his 
-•work  came  out  cc  A  Complete  System  of  Fluxions, 
\vith  their  application  to  the  most  considerable  pro- 
blems in  geometry  and  natural  philosophy.'1  This 
work  was  published,  at  Edinburgh  in  1742,  in  two 
vols.  4to.  and  as  it  cost  him  infinite  pains,  so  it  is  the 
most  considerable  of  all  his  works,  and  wili  confer 
on  him  immortal  honour.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was 
frequently  obliging  the  public  with  some  perform- 
ance or  observation  of  his  own  ;  many  of  which  were 
published  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  the  Medi- 
dical  "  Essays  at  Edinburgh,"  and  some  of  them  in 
the  "  Philosophical  Transactions/' 

The  exertions,  which  professor  Maclaurin  had 
made,  in  the  year,  1745,  by  planning  the  fort.fica- 
tions  of  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  put  it  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence, against  the  rebels,  obliged  him  to  fly  his  native 
country,  when  the  army  of  the  pretender  advanced 
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thither.  Thus  exiled,  he  took  refuge  in  the  hospita- 
ble mansion  of  Dr.  Heron,  then  archbishop  of  York, 
where  he  found  a  safe  asylum  :  but  upon  his  return 
to  his  country  after  the  rebellion  ceased,  from  hav- 
ing caught  a  cold  on  the  journey,  he  was  attacked 
with  a  dropsy,  which  put  a  period  to  his  valuable  life, 
June  1  4,  1 746,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Maclaurin  was  a  very  good,  as  well  as  a  very 
great  man,  and  worthy  of  love  as  well  as  admiration. 
His  peculiar  merit  as  a  philosopher  was,  that  all  his 
studies  were  accommodated  to  general  utility  ;  and 
we  find,  in  many  places  of  his  works,  an  application 
even  of  the  most  abstruse  theories,  to  the  perfecting 
of  mechanical  arts.  He  had  resolved  for  the  sa/. 
purpose,  to  compose  a  course  of  practical  mathema- 
tics, and  to  rescue  several  useful  branches  of  the 
science  from  the  bad  treatment  they  often  met  with 
in  less  skilful  hands.  But  all  this,  his  death  prevent- 
ed, unless  we  should  reckon  as  a  part  of  his  intended 
work,  the  translation  of  Dr.  David  Gregory's,  u  Prac- 
tical Geometry,"  which  he  revised  and  published 
with  additions,  the  year  before  his  death.  During- 
his  life,  however,  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
serving  his  country  and  his  friends,  by  his  great  skill 
Whatever  difficulty  occurred,  concerning  the  con- 
structing or  perfecting  machines,  the  working  of 
mines,  the  improving  of  manufactories,  the  convey- 
ing of  water,  or  the  the  execution  of  any  other  pub- 
lic work,  he  was  at  hand  to  resolve  it.  He  also  made 
calculations  relating  to  the  provision  now  established 
by  law,  for  the  children  and  widows  of  the  Scots 
clergy,  and  of  the  professors  in  the  universities,  in- 
titling  them  to  certain  annuities,  upon  the  voluntary 
annual  payment  of  a  certain  sum  by  the  incumbent. 
In  contriving  and  adjusting  this  wise  and  useful 
scheme,  he  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  labour,  and 
contributed  not  a  little  towards  bringing  it  to  perfec- 
tion. It  may  be  said  of  such  a  man,  "  that  he  lived 
to  some  purpose,''  which  can  hardly  be  said  of  those, 
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•how  uncommon  soever  their  abilities  and  attainments, 
who  spend  their  whole  time  in  abstract  speculations, 
and  produce  nothing  to  the  real  use  and  service  of 
their  fellow  citizens-. 


MACLAURIN,  (JOHN)  afterwards  lord  Dreghorn, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born,  at  Edin- 
burgh, 56th  December  1734.  As  his  father  was  a 
man  of  no  penurious  disposition,  he  left  his  family 
but  indifferently  provided  for,  his  name  and  a  small 
estate  in  Berwickshire,  being  their  only  inheritance. 
The  former  was  indeed  a  great  one  ;  but  to  our  au- 
thor and  his  brother,  on  account  of  their  youth,  of 
little  avail  ,  the  latter  yielded  no  more  than  a  bare 
competence  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of 
the  family. 

The  attention  and  friendship,  which  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  had  shewn  to  the  father,  when  a  pa- 
triot refugee,  was,  at  his  death,  transferred  with  gene- 
rous remembrance  to  his  sons.  His  grace,  desirous  of 
having  the  superintendance  of  their  education,  and 
after  consulting  with  Mrs.  Maclaurin,  used  his  inte- 
rest to  procure  admission  for  our  author  and  his 
younger  brother  into  the  charter  ho  vise,  in  London. 
His  exertions,  however,  were  unavailing  ;  for  it  hap- 
pened, that  the  former  was  too  old,  the  latter  too 
young  to  be  admitted. 

It  was,  on  this  account,  resolved,  that  our  author 
should  be  educated  in  Scotland  ;  and,  accordingly 
at  the  usual  age,  he  was  put  to  the  high  school  of 
Edinburgh,  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. Here  he  continued  five  years,  making  a  very 
great  proficiency  in  his  studies,  not  by  labour  or  in- 
tense application,  but  in  consequence  of  that  vigour 
and  quickness  of  apprehension,  which  nature  had 
stowed  upon  him  with  so  proruse  a  hand, 
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Our  author  afterwards  went  through  the  usual 
course  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  still 
continued  to  make  very  great  proficiency  in  the 
learned  languages.  He  distinguished  himself  also  in 
the  different  sciences,  to  which  he  then  bent  his  atten- 
tion ;  although  he  used  often  to  mention,  with  re- 
gret, that  he  did  not  make  so  rapid  a  progress  in 
these  as  he  could  have  wished,  from  having  been  sent 
to  college,  at  too  early  an  age,  to  be  able  to  enter 
fully  into  the  abstruse  studies,  which  are  understood 
to  form  an  essential  part  of  an  university  education.. 

The  pleasure  our  author  had  in  reading  debates 
ancient  and  modern,  and  in  hearing  the  pleadings  at 
the  Scotch  bar,  made  him  desirous  of  following  the 
profession  of  a  barrister  ;  although  he  was  dissuaded 
from  it,  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  his  fortune, 
and  the  want  of  powerful  connections  to  push  him 
forward  ;  his  friends  had  intended  him  for  the  church  ; 
but  the  gravity  of  a  clergyman  was  not  suited  to  his 
lively  temper.  lie  determined,  however,  to  be 
guided  by  his  own  inclination  ;  and,  accordingly^  af- 
ter studying,  and  making  himself  perfectly  master 
of  the  civil  and  Scotch  law,  he  was,  in  August  1756> 
admitted  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  advocates,  at 
Edinburgh.  Previous  to  this,,  he,  at  leisure  hours,, 
overcame  the  fatigue  of  legal  study,  by  occasionally 
indulging  himself  in  perusing  his  favorite  classic^ 
and  improving  his  taste  for  the  muses. 

His  promising  talents  were  not  long  unrewarded ; 
for,  in  the  course  of  a  few  yearsr  they  were  the. 
means  of  introducing  him  into  very  considerable 
practice,  both  before  the  civil  and  criminal  courts  of 
his  country. 

It  was  not  as  a  mere  lawyer  that  he  acquired  a  re- 
putation in  the  world  ;  for,  by  means  of  his  abilities,,, 
learning,  and  urbanity,  he  soon  gained  the  acquain- 
tance and  friendship  of  men  of  fortune,  talents,  and 
literature;  and,  as  he  often,  with  great  pleasure,, 
mentioned,  it  was  the  intimate  friendship  of  a  few 
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of  these  that  was  the  greatest  solace  he  had  in  the 
decline  of  life. 

In  June,  1762,  Mr.  Maclaurin  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  George  Cunninghame,  physician,  in  Edin- 
burgh,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children — five  sons  and 
five  daughters.  With  this  amiable  woman,  he  lived 
in  the  utmost  state  of  conjugal  felicity,  till  the  year 
1780,  when  she  was  cut  off  by  £  putrid  fever,  a  few 
hours  after  her  favourite  son,  who  died,  likewise,  of 
the  same  disorder.  This  was  an  irreparable  loss 
to  our  author,  and  his  numerous  young  family. 

In  1782,  a  Royal  Society  was  established  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  Mr.  Maclaurin  had  the  honor  of  being 
appointed  one  of  the  constituent  members  of  the  in- 
stitution, in  the  royal  charter,  which  was  prepared 
for  it. 

After  having,  for  many  years,  practised  with  great 
assiduity  and  success  at  the  Scotch  bar,  and  having, 
at  last,  forgot  the  griefs  of  a  husband,  in  the  cares  of 
a  father,  he  was-  promoted  to  the  bench  ;  and,  in 
January,  1778,  took  his  seat  as  a  senator  in  the  col- 
lege of  justice,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Dreghorn. — 
During  the  enjoyment,  for  nearly  nine  years,  of  the 
judicial  trust  reposed  in  him,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
to  find,  that  the  efforts  he  made,  as  a  judge,  in  the 
impartial  administration  of  justice,  obtained  him  the 
universal  approbation  of  the  practitioners  of  courts, 
and  of  the  public  at  large. 

In  1791,  domestic  distress  again  embittered  his 
happiness,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  who  caught  the  infection  of  a  putrid  fever, 
in  paying  the  last  tribute  of  affection  to  a  dying  bro- 
ther. The  father  too,  in  the  utmost  grief,  was  at- 
tacked with  a  slow  fever,  from  which,  he  imagined, 
he  never  entirely  recovered.  His  attention,  howe- 
ver, to  the  duties  of  his  office,  continued  unabated, 
till  1796,  when  on  Dec.  24th  he  died  of  a  putrid 
fever,  aged  nearly  sixty- two. 
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The  prominent  ft-atures  in  Mr.  Maclaurin's  charac- 
ter were,  vivacity  a»  (1  quickness  of  apprehension, 
He  had  a  most  retentive  memory;  fe\v  men  read 
more  ;  none  rr'ained  what  they  read  better.  He  ne- 
ver was  at  a  Joss  for  some  apposite  quotation  from 
classical  authors,  especially  from  the  Latin  poets.  In 
his  selection  of  these,  he  was  peculiarly  happy  :  they 
gave  ease  and  grace  to  hi*  pleadings;  force  and  ele- 
gance to  his  writings. 

As  a  lawyer,  Mr,  Maclaotrin  had  always  a  most 
respectable  character.  As  a  judge,  he  was  high  in 
public  esteem  ;  he  had  a  clear  head, and  a  sound  un- 
derstanding: he  heard  with  patience,  and  determin- 
ed with  deliberation.  Conscience  was  his  guide,  and 
justice  his  aim.  His  quickness  and  penetration  gave 
dispatch  to  business,  and  made  the  burden  which 
was  heavy  upon  others,  who  did  less,  sit  light  upon 
him,  who  did  more. 

Mr.  Maclaurin  from  his  earliest  years,  was  the 
friend  and  lover  of  liberty ;  and,  wherever  lie  found 
oppression,  was  an  advocate  against  it.  From  his 
extensive  reading,  he  had  acquired  a  liberality  of 
mind,  and  independence  of  spirit,  which  made  him 
think  and  iudge  for  himself:  the  welfare  and  haprji- 
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ness  of  mankind  were  the  great  objects  of  his  specu- 
lations; he  was  jealous  of  the  encroachments  of  the 
crown,  and  regarded,  as  unjustifiable,  every  attempt 
to  oppress  the  people. 

He  had  seen  America  struggle  for  independence, 
he  predicted  the  consequence  of  the  fatal  measures 
pursued  against  her;  and  with  those  who  thought  as 
he  did,  he  shared  the  obloquy  of  the  day;  he  saw 
America  successful,  and  he  rejoiced  in  the  event. 
He  lived  to  see  another  revolution ;  monarchy  abol- 
ished, and  a  struggle  for  a  republic  in  France  :  he  la- 
mented the  cruelties  that  were  exercised  in  this  at- 
tempt :  he  pitied  the  monarch  who  fell ;  he  beheld, 
in  the  dawning  republic,  a  nation  contending  for  its 
freedom,  and  a  bold  experiment  attempted — the  re- 
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formation  of  mankind  ;  he  thought  the  old  system  in 

a 

France,  bad ;  what  the  new  one  would  be,  no  one 
couW  predict.  The  armed  coalition  he  viewed  with 
indignant  regret;  the  attempt  to  crush  that  distract- 
ed country,  to  him  appeared  unjust  and  impolitic: 
left  to  themselves  a  short  time,  he  thought,  would 
determine  both  the  fate  of  that  great  empire,  and 
also  the  hitherto  problematical  question,  whether 
an  extensive  nation  can  enjoy  a  republican  govern- 
ment. He  always  thought,  that  if  foreign  powers 
had  not  interfered,  in  order  to  restore  the  old  sysiem, 
a  civil  war  was  inevitable :  it  would  be  bloody,  but 
could  not  be  long,  He  foresaw,  that  the  powers  of 
Europe  coalesced,  would  make  France  to  a  man, 
rally  round  the  standard  of  liberty  ;  and  accordingly, 
he  beheld  the  best  disciplined  armies  in  the  world, 
fall  before  raw  and  unexperienced  republicans.  The 
continent  of  Europe  was  deluged  with  blood,  and 
the  genius  of  Liberty  soared  triumphant. 

Mr.  Maclaurin  beheld  the  conduct  of  his  own 
country  with  the  sincerest  sorrow.  He  saw  her  re- 
cover from  the  distress  which  the  American  war  had 
occasioned;  peace  had  recruited  her  strength,  in- 
creased her  resources,  and  made  her  mistress  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  He  was  sorry  to  see  her 

* 

ministers,  all  at  once,  rashly  endanger  her  prosperity, 
rush  headlong  into  the  bloody  content,  and,  without 
endeavouring  to  prevent  the  monarchy  of  France 
from  falling,  foolishly  attempt  to  restore  it.  The  va- 
rious pretexts  for  carrying  on  the  war  he  condemned, 
and  reprobated  the  conduct  of  the  ministry,  for  in- 
interfering  in  it,  at  all.  He  also  disapproved  of  their 
measures  at  home  no  less  than  of  their  operations; 
abroad. 

Placed  in  a  high  public  station,   while  he  discharg- 
ed his  duty  with  fidelity,  he   would  not  shrink  at  the 
nod  of  power.     He   accordingly  shared   the   fate   of 
those  who  differed  in  opinion  with  the  ruiin^  parts- 
was  branded  with  the  epithets  of  Jacobin  and  disor 
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gsnizer;  and  it  Was  even  insinuated  that  he  was  aim- 
inn  at  a  revolution  in  Great  Britain.  He  was.  however 

• 
neither  Jacobin  nor  disorganize^  unless  that  man  be 

one,  who  thinks  a  nation  entitled  to  maintain  its 
rights,  to  resist  every  attempt  to  enslave  it,  and  to 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  speech,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
press;  he  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  radical 
reform  in  the  British  parliament,  and  of  abuses  in 
government;  and  he  regretted,  that  this  had  not  been 
done,  when  there  was  both  time  and  opportunity. — 
To  such  a  height  had  political  animosity,  at  that  time, 
arisen  in  Great  Britain,  that  Mr.  Maclaurin,  at  last, 
shunned  mixed  companies*  indeed,  all  where  the 
conversation  was  likely  to  turn  upon  politics.  He 
never,  however,  allowed  difference  of  opinion  to 
interrupt  or  dissolve  the  ties  of  private  friendship. — 
Anxious  that  wrongs  should  be  prevented,  and  eager 
to  see  those  which  existed  redressed,  he  loved  his 
country,  and  was  ambitious  of  her  welfare  ;  the 
friend  of  Man,  he  studied  to  be  his  benefactor;  con- 
scious of  the  rectitude  of  his  principles,  he  was  not 
afraid  to  avow  them ;  but,  prudence  made  him  ob- 
serve a  cautious  silence;  the  insinuations  which  ma- 
lice levelled  against  him,  he  bore  with  fortitude,  and 
treated  with  contempt;  for,  as  he  was  superior  to 
his  enemies,  he  disdained  to  retaliate. 


MAECENAS,  (C-Aius  CiLNius)  was  a  celebrat- 
ed Roman  knight,  descended  from  the  kings  of  Etru- 
ria.  He  has  immortalized  himself  by  his  liberal  pa- 
tronage of  learned  men,  and  of  letters ;  and,  to  his 
prudence  Augustus  Caesar  acknowled  himself  indebt- 
ed for  the  security  he  enjoyed. 

His  fondness  for  pleasure  removed  him  from  the 
reach  of  ambition,  and  he  preferred  to  die,  as  he 
was  born,  a  Roman  knight,  to  all  the  honors  and 
dignities  which  either  the  friendship  of  Augustus,  or 


his  own  popularity,  could  heap  upon  him.  It  was, 
in  consequence  of  his  advice,  and  that  of  Agrippa, 
that  Augustus  resolved  to  retain  the  supreme  power, 
and  not,  by  a  voluntary  resignation,  to  plunge  Rome 
into  civil  commotions.  The  emperor  received  the 
private  admonitions  of  Maecenas  in  the  sarre  friend- 
ly manner  as  they  were  given ;  and  he  was  not  dis- 
pleased with  the  liberty  of  his  friend,  when  he 
threw  a  paper  to  him,  with  these  words,  "  Descend 
"  from  the  tribunal,  thou  butcher!"  while  he  sat  in 
the  judgment-seat,  and  betrayed  revenge  and  impa- 
tience in  his  countenance.  Augustus  was  struck 
with  the  admonition,  and  left  the  tribunal  without 
passing  sentence  of  death  on  the  criminal. 

To  the  interference  of  Maecenas,  Virgil  was  in- 
debted for  the  restoration  of  his  lands ;  and  Horace 
was  proud  to  own,  that  his  learned  friend  had  ob- 
tained his  pardon  from  the  emperor,  for  engaging  in 
the  cause  of  Brutus  at  Philippi.  Maecenas  himself 
cultivated  letters  ;  and,  according  to  the  most  receiv- 
ed opinion,  wrote  "  A  History  of  Animals,'1  "  A 
Journal  of  the  Life  of  Augustus,"  "  A  Treatise  on 
the  different  Natures  and  Kinds  of  Precious  Stones," 
besides  two  tragedies,  entitled  "  Octavia,"  and  "  Pro- 
metheus," and  other  things,  all  now  lost.  He  died 
eight  years  before  Christ  j  and,  on  his*  death-bed, 
particularly  recommended  his  friend  Horace  to  the 
care  and  confidence  of  Augustus.  Seneca,  who  has 
liberally  commended  the  genius  and  abilities  o£ 
Maecenas,  has  not  withheld  his  censure  from  his  dis- 
sipation, indolence  and  effeminate  luxury.  From 
the  patronage  and  the  encouragement,  which  the 
princes  of  heroic  and  lyric  poetry,  among  the  Latins 
received  from  this  favorite  of  Augustus,  every  patron 
of  literature  has  ever  since  been  styled  a  Maecenas. 
To  him  Virgil  dedicated  his  Georgics,  and  Horace 
his  Odes, 
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MAHOMET,  or  MOHAMMED,  stiled  the  IM- 
POSTOR, was  born  in  the  year  571,  at  Mecca,  a  ci- 
ty of  Arabia,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Korashites.  H;s  father 
Abdallah  died  young,  leaving  his  widow  and  infant  son 
in  very  indifferent  circumstances.  The  grandfather 
was,  therefore,  obliged  to  take  care  of  Mahomet,  which 
he  not  c«nly  did,  during  his  life,  but  at  his  death,  enjoin- 
ed his  eldest  son  Abu  Taleb,  to  provide  for  him  in  fu- 
ture. This  man  being  a  wealthy  merchant,  brought  up 
Mahomet  to  the  same  business,  and,  for  that  purpose, 
took  him  along  with  him  into  Syria,  when  he  was 
only  about  13  years  of  age.  Here  he  continued  un- 
der his  uncle,  till  he  had  arrived  at  his  25:h  year,  when 
one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  city  dying,  and  his  widow, 
whose  name  was  Khadijah,  wanting  a  factor  to  ma- 
nage her  estate,  she  invited  Mahomet  into  her  ser- 
vice. He  accepted  herjterms,  and  traded  three  years  for 
her,  at  Damascus  and  other  places,  during  which 
time,  he  behaved  himself  so  well,  that,  by  making 
him  her  husband,  she  raised  him  to  an  equality  with 
the  richest  in  Mecca. 

It  was  after  he  began,  by  this  advantageous  match, 
to  live  at  his  ease,  that  he  formed  the  scheme  of  es- 
tablishing a  new  religion  ;  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  of 
replanting  the  only  true  and  ancient  one,  professed 
by  Adam,  Moses,  Jesus  and  all  the  prophets,  by 
destroying  the  gross  idolatry,  into  which  the  generali- 
ty of  his  countrymen  had  fallen,  and  weeding  out  the 
corruptions  and  superstitions,  which  the  latter  Jews 
and  Christians  had,  as  he  pretended,  introduced  into 
their  religion,  and  reducing  it  to  its  original  purity, 
which  consisted  chiefly  in  ihe  worship  of  one  only 
God. 

Before  he  made  any  attempt  abroad,  he  rightly 
judged,  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  begin  with 
the  conversion  of  his  own  household.  Having,  there- 
fore, retired  with  his  family,  as  he  had  done  several 
times  before,  to  a  cave  in  mount  Hara,  he  there  open- 
ed the  secret  of  his  mission  to  his  wife  Khadijah  ; 
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and  acquainted  her  that  the  angel  Gabriel  had  just 
before  appeared  to  him,  and  told  him,  that  he  was 
appointed  the  apostle  of  God  :  he  also  repeated  a 
passage,  which  he  pretended  had  been  revealed  to 
him  by  the  ministry  of  angels  with  these  other  cir- 
cumstances of  this  first  appearance,  which  are  related 
by  the  Mahometan  writers.  Khadijah  received  the 
news  with  great  joy  ;  swearing  by  him,  in  whose 
hands  her  soul  was,  that  she  trusted  he  would  be  the 
prophet  of  his  nation  ;  and  immediately  communica- 
ted what  she  had  heard  to  her  cousin  Ebn  Naufal, 
who  being  a  Christian,  could  write  in  the  Hebrew 
character,  and  was  tolerably  well  versed  in  the  scrip* 
tures  ;  and  he  as  readily  came  into  her  opinion,  assu- 
ring her,  that  the  same  angel,  who  had  formerly  ap- 
peared unto  Moses,  was  now  sent  to  Mahomet.  The 
first  overture  the  prophet  made  was  in  the  4Oth  year 
of  his  age,  which  is,  therefore  usually  called  the  yeac 
of  his  mission. 

Having  thus  taken  upon  himself  the  style  of  the 
Apostle  of  God,  he  begar>,  under  that  character,  to 
propagate  the  imposture,  which  he  had  now  concert- 
ed ;  but  for  four  years,  he  did  it  only  in  private,  and 
amongst  such  as  he  either  had  most  confidence  in,  or 
thought  most  likely  to  gain.  After  he  had  gotten  a 
few  disciples,  some  of  whom,  were  however,  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  the  city,  he  began  to  publish  it  to  the 
people  of  Mecca,  in  his  44th  year,  and  openly  to  de- 
clare himself  a  prophet  sent  by  God,  to  reclaim  them, 
from  the  errors  of  paganism,  and  to  teach  them  the 
true  religion.  On  his  first  appearance,  he  was  treat- 
ed with  contempt  and  derision,  and  upbraided  by  the 
people,  as  a  magician,  an  impostor,  and  a  teller  of 
fables,  of  which  he  frequently  complains  in  the  Ko- 
ran ;  so  that  for  the  first  year  he  made  little  or  no 
progress  ;  but  persevering  in  his  design,  which  he 
managed  with  great  address,  he  afterwards  gained 
many  proselytes,  so  that  his  cause  began  to  acquire 
considerable  support  in  the  city.  People  now  be* 
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gan  to  be  nlnrrrrd  at  his  progress.  Those,  v/ho  \vrre 
addicted  to  the  idolatry  of  their  forefathers,  opp<  s 
him  as  an  enemy  of  the  gods  and  a  d-inge^'us  in- 
novator in  their  religion.  Others,  who  saw  laither  iri 
his  ckrHf.ns,  drought  it  time  to  put  a  stop  to  them, 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  government,  which  he 
teemed  determined  to  undermine.  They,  therefore, 
formed  a  combination  against  him,  snd  intended  to 
have  cut  him  off  by  the  sword.  Abu  Taleb,  his 
uncle,  being  informed  thereof,  defeated  their  designs, 
snd  by  his  authority,  as  chief  of  the  tribes,  preserved 
him  from  many  other  attempts  of  the  same  kind, 
which  were  contrived  against  him. 

The  Koreish,  finding  they  could  not  prevail,  either 
by  words  or  menaces,  tried  what  they  could  do  by 
force  and  ill  treat  men  t,,  using  Mahomet's  followers 
so  very  injurious;;:,  that  it  was  no  longer  safe  for 
them  to  continue  at  Mecca  -y  such  of  them,  there- 
fore  as  had  no  friends  to  protect  them,  began  to  loc^c 
for  shelter  elsewhere.  In-  the  fifth  y tar  of  the  prophet's 
mission,  numbers  fled  to  Ethiopia,  where  they  were 
kindly  received  by  the  king,  who  refused  to  deliver 
them  up  to  those,  whom  the  Koreibh  sent  to  demand 
them,  and,  as  the  Arab  writers  unanimously  attest, 
even  professed  the  Mahometan  religion. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  his  mission,  Mahomet  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  party  strengthened  by  the 
conversion  of  his  uncle  Hamru,  a  man  of  great  valour, 
and  merir,  and  of  Omar  Ebn  Al  Kattab,  a  person 
highly  esteemed,  and  once  a  violent  opposer  of  the 
prophet.  A  circumstance  occurred,  however,  about 
tour  years  thereafter,  which  tended  for  a  time  to  ope- 
rate materially  against  his  further  success.  This  was 
the  death  or.  Abu  Taleb;  and  about  a  month,  or  as 
some  write,  three  days  after  the  death  of  this  great 
patron  and  benefactor,  Mahomet  had  the  additional 
fortification  to  lose  his  wife  Khadijah. 

On  the  death  of  these  two  persons,  the  Koreish  be- 
gan to  be  mere  troublesome  than  ever  to  their  pro- 
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pnet,  and  especially  some,  who  had  been  his  inti- 
mate friends ;  insomuch  that  finding  himself  oblig-- 
ed  to  seek  for  shelter  elsewhere,  he  first  pitched  up- 
on Tayef,  about  sixty  miles  from  Mecca,  as  the  place 
of  his  retreat.  Here  he  staid  for  a  month,  some  of 
the  more  considerate  people  treating  him  with  a  lit- 
tle respect ;  but  the  rabble  at  length  rose  upon  him, 
and  compelled  him  to  return  to  Mecca,  where  he 
put  himself  under  the  protection  of  one  of  the  prior 

This  repulse  greatly  discouraged  his  f'-.Uo^e-s  — ' 
Mahomet,  however,  still  persevered,  declaring,  ihnt 
"  if  they  set  the  sun  against  him  on  his  right  h-mfl, 
and  the  moon  on  his  left,  he  would  not  abandon  hij 
enterprize."  He,  therefore,  continued  boldly  to 
preach  to  the  public  assemblies,  of  the  pilgrimage/ 
and  gained  some  proselytes;  among  them,  six  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Medina,  of  the  Jewish  tribe  of  Khaz- 
raj,  who,  en  their  return  home,  failed  not  to  speak 
much  in  commendation  of  their  new  religion,  and 
exhorted  their  fellow-citizens  to  embrace  the  same. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  mission,  twelve  of  the 
leading  men  of  Medina  came  to  Mecca,,  and  took- 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Mahcrr.et,  at  A!  Aksba,  a  hill  on 
the  north  side  of  that  city.  This  oath  was  called  tha 
"  Women's  Oath,'*  not  that  any  women  were  present 
upon  the  occasion,  but  because  a  man  was  not  there- 
by obliged  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  Mahomet 
or  his  religion;  but,  became  it  was  the  same  oath 
that  was  afterwards  exacted  of  the  women,  the  form 

.• 

of  which  we  have  in  the  Koran y  to  the  following 
effect,  viz.  That  they  should  renounce  all  idolatry  ; 
that  they  should  not  steal ;  commit  fornication  ;  kill 
their  children,  as  the  Pagan  Arabs  used  to  do,  when 
they  could  not  maintain  them  ;  nor  torge  calumnies  $ 
and,  that  they  should  obey  the  prophet  in  all  tilings 
which  were  reasonable.  When  they  had  solemn!}' 
engaged  to  all  this,  Mahomet  sent  one  of  his  disci- 
ple?, named  Masab,  home  with  them,  to  instruct 
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them  more  fully  in  the  grounds  and  ceremonies  of 
his  new  religion. 

Masab  being  arrived  at  Medina,  bv  the  assistance 
of  those  who  had  formerly  been  convened,  gained 
great  numbers  ot  prose!)  tes,  so  that  rr.ahometanism 
spread  so  fast,  that  there  was  scarce  a  hoube  where- 
in there  were  not  some  who  had  embraced  it.  The 
next  year,  being  the  thirteenth  year  of  M  hornet's 
mission,  Masab  returned  to  Mecca,  accompanied  by 
a  large  number  of  people,  who  protessed  the  new 
faith,  besides  some  others  who  were  still  unbelievers. 
On  their  arrival,  they  immediately  sent  to  Mahomet, 
offering  him  their  assistance,  of  which  he  was  greatly 
in  need  ;  for  his  adversaries  were,  by  this  time  grown 
so  powerful  in  Mecca,  that  he  could  not  stay  there 
much  longer  without  imminent  danger,  wherefore  he 
accepted  their  proposal  and  accompanied  them  to 
Medina. 

Hitherto  Mahomet  had  propagated  his  religion  by 
fair  means;  so  that  the  whole  success  ot  this  enter- 
prize,  before  his  flight  to  Medina,  must  be  attribut- 
ed to  persuasion  only,  and  not  to  compulsion.  The 
main  arguments  which  he  used  to  delude  men  into 
a  belief  of  his  imposture,  were  promises  and  threats, 
being  those  which  he  knew  would  work  the  easiest 
on  the  affections  of  the  vulgar.  His  promises  were 
chiefly  of  paradise,  which,  with  great  art,  he  framed 
agreeably  to  the  taste  of  the  Arabians,  who,  lying 
under  the  torrid  zone,  were,  through  the  nature  of 
their  climate,  as  well  as  the  excessive  corruption  of 
their  manners,  exceedingly'given  to  sensual  pleasures, 
and  the  scorching  heat  and  dryness  of  the  country; 
making  rivers  of  water,  cooling  drinks,  shaded  gar- 
dens, and  pleasant  fruits,  most  delightful  and  refresh- 
ing unto  them,  they  were  from  hence  apt  to  place 
their  highest  enjoyment,  in  things  of  this  nature : 
and  therefore,  to  answer  the  height  of  their  carnal 
desires,  he  made  the  joys  of  heaven  to  consist  totally, 
n  these  particulars,  which  he  promises  them  abun* 
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dantly  in  many  places  of  the  Koran.  On  the  contra- 
ry, he  described  the  punishment  of  hell,  which  he 
threatened  to  all,  who  would  not  believe  lift  him,  tq 
consist  of  such  torments,  as  would  appear  to  them 
the  most  afflicting  and  grievous  to  be  borne  ;  as  that 
they  should  drink  nothing,  but  boiling  an<3  stinking 
water,  nor  breathe  any  thing,  but  exceeding  hot 
\rinds,  things  most  terrible  in  Arabia  ;  that  tjhey  should 
dwell  for  ever  in  continual  fires,  and  be  Surrounded 


with  a  black,  hot,  salt  smoke,  as  with  a  coJverltd  &ct 
and  that  he  might  omit  nothing,  which  cfould  work 
on  their  fears,  he  likewise,  terrified  them\with  the 
threats  of  grievous  punishments  in  this  life.  \ 

He  pretended  to  receive  all  his  revelations  frjorn  the 
angel  Gabriel,  who,  he  said,  was  se^t  from  Gcpd,  on 
purpose  to  deliver  them  to  him.     He  was,  it  secerns, 
subject  to  the  falling  sickness,  so  that,  whenever^  the 
fit  was  upon  hims  he  pretended  it  to  be  a  trance  ;  arm! 
that    then   the  angel   Gabriel  was  come  from  Goo, 
with  some  new  revelations  unto  him.     His  pretended 
'  revelations,   he  put  into  several  chapters,  the  collec- 
tion  of  which   makes  up   the  Koran,   which  is  the 
bible  of  the  Mahometans.     The  original  of  this  book, 
was  laid  up,  as  he  taught  his  followers,  in  the  archives 
of  heaven  ;  and    the  angel  Gabriel  brought  him  the 
copy  of  it,  chapter  by  chapter,  according  as  occasion 
required,  that  they  should  be  published  to  the  people  ; 

that  is,  as  often  as  anv  new  thing  was  to  be  set  on 

.  * 

root,  any  objection  againsj  him  or  his  religion  to  be 
answered  ;  any  difficulty  to  be  solved  ;  any  discon- 
tent among  his  people  to  be  quieted,  any  offence  to 
be  removed,  or  any  thing  else  done  for  the  furtherance 
of  his  grand  scheme,  his  constant  resource  was  to 
the  angel  Gabriel  for  a  new  revelation  ;  and  out 
came  seme  addition  to  the  Koran,  to  serve  his  turn 
therein. 

Hitherto  Mahomet  hr.d  propagated  his  religion 
by  fair  means,  so  that  the  whole  success  of  this  en- 
terprise before  his  flight  to  Medina,  (which  forms  an 
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sera  in  the  Mahometan  history,  called  the  Hcgira.) 
must  be  attributed  to  persuasion  only,  and  not  to 
compulsion.  For  before  this  time,  and,  in  several 
places  of  the  Koran,  which  he  pretended  were  re- 
vealed, during  his  stay  at  Mecca,  he  declared  his 
business  vras  only  to  preach  and  admonish  :  that  he 

*  1  * 

had  no  authority  to  compel  any  person  to  embrace 
his  religion,  and  that,  whether  people  believed  or  not 
was  none  of  Ivs  concern,  but  belonged  solely  to  God. 
And  he  was  so  far  from  allowing  his  followers  to  use 
force,  that  he  exhorted  them  to  bear  patiently  those 
injuries,  which  were  offered  them,  on  account  of 
their  faith;  and,  when  persecuted  himself,  he  chose 
rather  to  quit  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  retire  to 
Medina,  than  to  make  any  resistance.  But  this  great 
moderation  seems  to  have  been  entirely  owing  to 
his  want  of  power,  and  the  great  superiority  of  his  op- 
posers,  during  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  mission ;  for 
no  sooner  was  he  enabled,  by  the  assistance  of  those 
of  Medina,  to  make  head  against  his  enemies,  than 

o  m 

he  gave  out,  that  God  had  allowed  him  and  his  fol- 
lowers to  defend  themselves  against  the  infidels ;  and, 
at  length,  as  his  force  increased,  he  pretended  to 
have  the  divine  leave  even  to  attack  them;  to  de- 
stroy idolatry,  and  set  up  the  true  faith  by  the  sword. 
Ke,  therefore,  commanded  his  followers  to  arm,  and 
to  slay  all,  who  would  not  embrace  his  religion,  unless 
they  submitted  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  rheir  lives ;  and  according  to  this  injunction, 
even  unto  this  day,  all  who  live  under  any  Mahome- 
tan government,  and  are  not  of  their  religion,  pay 
an  annual  tax,  as  a  line  for  their  infidelity.  Maho- 

^  f 

met's  first  expeditions,  were  against  the  trading  ca- 
ravans, in  their  journies,  between  Mecca  and  Syria, 
which  he  attacked  with  various  success;  and  it  we 
except  the  establishing  and  adjusting  a  few  particu- 
lars, relating  to  his  grand  scheme,  as  occasion  re- 
quired, his  time,  for  the  firsf  two  years  after  his 
flight,  was  wholly  spent  in  predatory  excursions  up- 
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on   his  neighbours,   and  in  compelling  those,  who 
lived  near  Medina  to  embrace  his  religion. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  Hegira,  A.  D.  624,  he 
made  war  upon  those  tribes  of  the  Arabs,  who  were 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  in  that  vicinity ;  &  having  taken 
their  castles,  and  reduced  them  under  his  power,  he 
sold  them  all  as  slaves,  and  divided  their  goods 
among  his  followers.  Bat  what  established  his  faith 
very  much,  and  was  the  foundation  on  which  he 

j 

built  all  his  succeeding  greatness,  was,  his  gaming 
the  battle  of  B^dr,  which  was  fought  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  Hegira,  and  is  so  famous  in  the  Mahometan 
history.  Some  reckon  no  less  than  twenty-seven  ex- 
peditions, wherein  Mahomet  was  personally  present, 
in  nine  of  which  he  gave  battle ;  besides  several 
other  battles,  in  which  he  was  not  present.  His 
forces,  he  maintained  partly  by  the  contributions  of  his 
followers  for  this  purpose,  which  he  called  by  the 
name  of  Alms,  and  the  paying  of  which  he,  very 
artfully,  made  one  main  article  of  his  religion ;  and 
partly  by  ordering  a  fifth  part  of  the  plunder  to  be 
brought  into  the  public  treasury  for  that  purpose,  in 
which  matter,  he,  likewise,  pretended  to  act  by  di- 
vine direction. 

In  a  few  years,  by  the  success  of  his  arms,  not- 
withstanding he  sometimes  came  off  by  the  worst, 
he  considerably  raised  his  power  and  credit.  In  the 
sixth  year  of  the  Hegira,  he  set  out  with  a  conside- 
rable army  to  visit  the  temple  of  Mecca;  not  with 
an  intent  of  committing  hostilities,  but  in  a  peaceable 
manner.  However,  as  soon  as  he  approached  that 
city,  the  Koreish  informed  him  by  a  messenger,  that 
they  would  not  permit  him  to  enter  Mecca,  unless  he 
forced  his  way,  whereupon  he  resolved  immediately 
to  attack  the  city.  Upon  this,  the  Meccans,  becom- 
ing alarmed,  sent  out  a  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Tha- 
kif  to  desire  peace:  and  a  truce  was  concluded  be«» 
Iween  them  for  ten  years,  by  which  any  person  was 

allowed  to  enter  into  league,  either   with  Mahomet, 

fj     ' 

or  with  the  Koreisb,  as  he  should  think  proper. 
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It  may  not  be  improper,  in  order  to  shew  the  in- 
conceivable veneration  and  respect  the  Mahometans, 
by  this  time,  had  for  their  prophet,  to  mention  the 
account  which  the  above-mentioned  ambassador  gave 
the  Koreish,  at  his  return,  of  their  behaviour.  He 
said,  he  had  been  at  the  courts  both  of  the  Roman 
emperor  and  the  king  of  Persia,  and  never  saw  any 
prince  so  highly  respected  by  his  subjects,  as  Maho- 
met was  by  his  companions;  for,  whenever  he  made 
the  ablution,  in  order  to  say  his  prayers,  they  ran  and 
catched  the  water  he  had  used  ;  and  whenever  he 
spat,  they  immediately  licked  it  up,  and  gathered 
every  hair  that  fell  from  him,  with  great  devotion. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  the  Hegira,  Mahomet  be- 
gan to  think  of  propagating  his  religion,  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Arabia,  and  sent  messengers  to  the  neigh- 
bouring princes,  with  letters  to  invite  them  to  Maho- 
metanism  ;  nc~  was  this  project  without  considera- 
ble success.  Even  the  emperor  Keraclius,  as  the 
Arabian  historians  assure  us,  received  Mahomet's  let- 
ter with  great  respect,  aud  dismissed  the  bearer  ho- 
norably. And  some  pretend  that  he  would  have 
professed  this  new  faith,  had  he  not  been  afraid  of 
losing  his  crown. 

In  the  eighth  year  of  the  Hegira,  Mahomet  took 
the  city  of  M  ecca,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  bro- 
ken the  truce  concluded  on  two  years  before.  For 
the  tribe  of  Beer,  who  were  confederates  with  the 
Koreish,  attacking  those  of  Khozoah  who  were  allies 
of  Mahomet,  killed  several  of  them  being  supported 
in  the  action  by  a  part  of  the  Koreish  themselves.  The 
consequence  of  this  violation  was  soon  apprehended, 
and  an  ambassador  was  dispatched  to  Medina,  on 
purpose  to  heal  the  breach;  but  in  vain;  tor  Maho- 
met, glad  of  this  opportunity,  refused  to  see  him. 

Mahomet  immediately  gave  orders  for  preparations 
to  be  made,  that  he  might  surprize  the  Aleccans, 
while  they  were  unprovided  to  receive  him.  In  a 
little  time,  he  began  his  march  thither,  and  by  the 
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time  he  came  near  the  city,  his  forces  were  Increased 
to  10,000  men.  Those  in  Mecca,  being  in  no  con- 
dition to  defend  themselves  against  so  formidable  an 
army,  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  their  prince 
saved  his  life  by  turning  Mahometan. 

The  next  year,  b.iing  the  year  of  the  Hegira,  the. 
Mahometans  call  the  "  Year  of  Embassies ;"  for, 
the  Arabs  had  been  hitherto  expecting  the  issue  o£ 
the  war  between  Mahomet  and  the  Koreish  ;  but  so 
soon  as  that  tribe,  the  principal  of  the  whole  nation, 
and  the  genuine  descendants  of  Ishmael,  whose  pre- 
rogatives none  presumed  to  dispute,  had  submitted, 
they  were  satisfied  that  all  farther  resistance  was  vain, 
and,  therefore,  began  to  come  in  to  him  in  great 
numbers,  and  to  send  embassies  to  make  their  sub- 
missions to  him,  both  to  Mecca,  while  he  stayed 
there,  and  also  to  Medina,  whither  he  returned  this 
year.  Among  the  rest,  five  kings  of  the  tribe  of 
Hamyar,  professed  Mahometanism,  and  sent  embas- 
sadors  to  notify  the  same. 

Thus  was  Mahometanism  established,  and  idolatry 
rooted  out,  even  in  Mahomet's  life-time  (for  he  died 
the  next  year,)  throughout  all  Arabia,  except  Yama- 
ma,  where  Moseilama,  who  set  up  also  for  a  pro- 
phet, as  Mahomet's  competitor,  had  a  great  party,, 
and  was  not  reduced  till  the  khalifat  of  Abu  Beer; 
when  the  Arabs  being  united  in  one  faith,  and 
under  one  prince,  found  themselves  in  a  condition  of 
making  these  conquests  which  extended  the  Maho- 
metan faith  over  so  great  a  part  of  the  world. 

Before  we  conclude  our  account  of  this  very  extra- 
ordinary impostor,  a  few  observations  on  the  means 
which,  during  the  last  part  of  his  life,  he  used  to 
propagate  his  religion,  may  not  be  improper.  1-Ie, 
in  particular,  from  the  moment  he  found  himself  able 
to  assume  sovereign  authority,  enjoined  it  on  his  fol- 
lowers, as  a  command  from  the  Most  High,  that 
they  should  propagate  his  religion  by  fire  and  sword; 
and  that  all  true  mussulmen  were  bound  to  fight  for 
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it.     For  which  reason,  it  hath  been  a  custom  among 
them,  for  their  preachers,  while   they  deliver  their 
sermons,  to   have  a  drawn  sword  placed  by  them,  to 
denote  thereby,  that  the  doctrines  they  teach  are    to 
be  defended  and  propagated  by  military  force.       Jr: 
pursuance  of  this  idea,  the  last  ten  years  of  Maho- 
met's life  was  a  continued  scene  of  war  and  devasta- 
tion.    To  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  cowardly,  and 
to  add  vigor  to  the  brave,,  he  invented  his  doctrine  ot 
fate  and  destiny;  telling  them  r  that  those  who   were 
slain  in  battle,  though  they  had  tarried  at  home,  must, 
nevertheless,  have  died,  at  that  moment,  the  time  ot 
every  man's  life  being  pre-determined  by  God  ;  but^ 
in  that  they  died  fighting  for   the  faith,  they  gained 
the  advantage  of  dying  martyrs  for  their  religion,  and 
immediately  entered   into  Paradise,  as  the  reward  of 
it.     These  have  been  the  favorite  notions  of  the  Ma- 
hometans ;  and  nothing,  indeed,  can  more  induce  to 
valour,  than  a  nxed  belief,  that  whatever  danger  they 
expose  themselves  to^.  they  cannot  die  either  scone? 
or  later  than  is  predestined  by  God.  —  "It  is  certain- 
ly," says  a  certain  writer,  "  one  of  the  most  convin- 
cing proofs  that  Mahometanism  was  no  other  than  a* 
human  invention  ;  that  it  owed  its  progress  and  esta- 
blishment almost  entirely  to  the  sword  5  and  it  is  one 
of  the  strongest  demonstrations  of  the  divine  original 
of   Christianity,,    that     it  prevailed    against  all    the 
force  and  powers  of  the  world,  by  the  dint  of  its 
own  truth,  after  having  stood  the  assaults  of  all  man- 
ner  of  persecutions,  as  well  as  other  oppositions,  for 
more  than  three  hundred  years  together/' 


MAINTENON-,  (MADAME  BE)  a  most  extra* 
ordinary  lady,  who,  from  a  humble  situation,  and  a* 
variety  of  misfortunes,  rose,  at  last,  to  be  the  wife  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  descended  from  the  ancient  family,, 
of  D'Aubigny.  Her  grandfather,  of  whom  we 
have  already  given  aia  account  in  our  second  volum 
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was  a  man  of  considerable  rank,  and  highly  renown- 
ed as  a  champion  for  the  protestants,  and  as  he  per- 
ceived, at  last,  that  there  was  no  safety  for  him  in 
his  own  country,  he  fled  to  Geneva,  where  he  died 
in  the  year  1630. 

The  son  cf  this  D'Aubigny,  soon  after  the  death 
of  his  first  wife,  was,  in  Dec.  1627,  married  a  se- 
cond time,  to  a  lady  of  a  respectable  family,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  only  a  few  weeks,  when  he 
\vas  cast  into  prison  in  Paris,  in  consequence  of  some 
heinous  accusation  against  him.  MadameD'Aubigny 
exerted  her  utmost  influence  to  procure  his  enlarge- 
ment;  but  to  no  purpose.  As,  however,  her  attach- 
ment to  her  husband  increased  in  proportion  as  he 
became  more  miserable,  she  obtained  liberty  to  shut 
herself  up  in  prison  along  with  him.  Here  she  had 
two  sons,  and  becoming  pregnant  a  third  time,  she 
got  permission  from  court  to  have  her  husband  re- 
moved to  the  prison  of  Niort,  that  she  might  be  near- 
er the  assistance,  which  they  derived  from  their  rela- 
tions. 

In  this  prison,  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  born 
Nov.  27th  1635  ;  from  which  miserable  situation, 
however,  she  was  taken  a  few  days  after  by  Madame 
Villette  her  aunt  by  the  fathers  side.  Soon  after 
this,  he  obtained  her  husband's  release  ;  up- 
on condition  however,  that  he  should  embrace  the 
catholic  religion  :  but  no  sooner  was  D'Aubigny  at 
liberty,  than  fearing  some  fresh  troubles,  he  resolved 
to  decamp  and  seekhis  fortune  abroad.  Accordingly, 
in  1639,  he  embarked  for  the  West  Indies,  with  his 
wife  and  family  and  settled  at  Martinico,  where  he 
acquired  considerable  plantations.  Madame  D'Au- 
bigny, some  years  after,  returned  to  France,  with  a 
view  to  recover  some  debts,  in  which,  however,  as 
she  did  not  succeed,  she  soon  went  back  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  she  had  the  mortification  to  find  her 
husband  completely  ruined  by  gaming.  In  164-6 
D'Aubigny  died,  when  his  lady,  with  her  small  fa* 
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xnilv,  were  left  in  the  greatest  distress.  She  returned 
to  France,  and  her  daughter  soon  ;>tter  was  taken  in- 
to the  family  ot  Madam  ViUette;  who  received  her 
\vith  great  marks  of  affection,  informing  her  that  she 
should  be  heartly  welcome  to  reside  in  her  house  as 
long  as  the  thought  proper,  uhere,  at  least,  she 
should  never  be  at  a  loss  for  a  subsistence.  The  niece 
accepted  the  offer  with  grstiude,  and  in  a  bhort  time 
became  firmly  atU'th'dto  the  prbtest ant  religion  ; 

but  n:r:dr.me  cle  NeviJIant,  a  relation  bv  the  mother's 

* 

side,  having  solicited  an  crder,  uhich  was  granted 
from  the  court,  to  take  her  out  of  the  hands  of  her 
sunt,  and  to  ha\e  her  instructed  in  the  Romish  reli- 
gion, took  her  to  herself  and  made  her  a  convert, 
\vh ••»  h,  howver,  was  not  effected,  without  many 
threats  and  hardships  inflicted  on  her. 

With  a  view  to  rescue  herself  from  the  state  of  de- 
pendence to  which  she  found  herself  subjected,  she 
\vas  obliged  to  marry  that  famous  old  buffoon,  the  ab- 
be  Scarron>  who  subsisted  himself  only  on  a  pension 
allowed  him  by  the  court,  for  his  wit  and  parts;  but 
ivhen  he  died,  in  1660,  she  fcund  herself  as  indigent 
as  she  was  before  her  marriage.  Her  friends  indeed, 
endeavoured  to  get  her  husband's  pension  continued> 
and  presented  so  many  petitions  to  the  king,  about 
it,  all  beginning  with  "  The  widow  Scarron,  most 
humbly  prays  your  maiesty  8cc."  that  he  was  quite 
\veary  ot  them  and  bar,  been  frequently  heard  to  ex- 
claim^  *c  Mubt  1  always  be  pestered  with  the  widow 
Scarron  ?' 

At  lasts  however,  through  the  recommendation  of 
^Madame  de  Montespan,  one  of  the  king's  mis- 
tresses, he  settled  a  much  larger  pension  on  her, 
\vith  a  genteel  apology  for  making  her  wait  so  long  ; 
and  afterwards  made  choice  of  her  to  take  care  of  the 
education  of  the  young  duke  of  Maine,  his  son  by 
the  aforesaid  lady.  The  letters  she  wrote  on  this  occa- 
sion charmed  the  king,  and  were  the  origin  ot  her 
advancement:  her  own  personal  merit  effected  all  the 
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rest.  "  He  bought  her  the  lands  of  Maintenon,  the 
only  estate  she  ever  had ;  and,  finding  her  pleased 
ivith  the  acquisition,  called  her  publicly  "  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  !  which  was  of  great  service  to  her 
in  her  good  fortune,  by  rekaseing  her  from  the  ridicu- 
lous name  of  Scarron, 

In  the  mean  rime,  her  elevation  was  to  her  only  a  re- 
treat ;  the  king  came  to  her  apartment  every  day  after 
dinner,  before  and  after  supper,  and  continued  there 
till  midnight  :  here  he  did  business  with  his  minis- 
ters, while  Madame  de  Maintenon,  employed  in 
reading  or  needle  work,  never  shewed  any  desire  to 
talk  of  state  affairs,  and  carefully  avoided  all  appear- 
ances of  cabal  and  intrigue,  nor  did  she  ever  make 
use  of  her  power,  to  procure  dignities  or  employ- 
ments for  her  own  relations.  But  the  same  natural 
disposition,  which  prevented  her  from  soliciting  be- 
nefits for  her  friends,  made  her  also  incapable  of  do« 
ing  injuries.  When  the  minister  Louvois  threw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  Louis  XIV.  to  hinder  his  marri- 
age with  the  widow  Scarron,  she  not  only  forgave 
him,  but  frequently  pacified  the  king,  whom  the 
rough  temper  of  this  minister  as  frequently  incensed. 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  year-1685,  Louis  XIV. 
married  her,  he  being  then  in  his  48th,  she  in  her 
50th  year  ;  and  that  piety  with  which  she  inspired 
the  king  to  make  her  a  wife  in  place  of  a  mistress, 
became  by  degrees  a  settled  disposition  of  mind. 
She  prevailed  on  Louis,  to  found  a  religious  commu- 
nity at  Sr.  Cyr,  for  the  education  of  300  young  ladies 
of  quality;  and  here  she  frequently  retired  from  that 
melancholy,  of  which  she  complains  so  patheticaly 
in  one  of  her  letters,  and  which  few  ladies  will  sup- 
pose she  should  be  liable  to  in  so  elevated  a  situation. 
But  as  Voltaire  says,  if  any  thing  could  shew  the 
vanity  of  ambition,  it  would  certainly  be  this  letter. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  could  have  no  other  uneasi- 
ness than  the  uniformity  of  her  living  with  a  great 
king;  and  this  rnack  her  once  say  to  the  count  D'Au- 
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bigny  her  brother  "  I  can  hold  it  no  longer,  I  wish 
I  was  dead.'1  Louis,  however,  died  before  her  in 
1715  ;  when  she  retired  wholly  to  St.  Cyr,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  her  days  in  acts  of  devotion  ;  ;md,  what 
is  most  surprising  is,  that  her  husband  left  no  certain 
provision  for  her,  but  only  recommended  her  to  the 
duke  of  Orleans.  She  would  accept  no  more  than  a 
pension  of  about  13,000  dollars  per  annum,  which 
was  punctually  paid  her  till  her  death,  which  happen- 
ed 15th  April  1719.  A  collection  of  her  letters 
has  been  published  and  translated  into  English,  from 
vx-hich  familiar  intercourses,  her  character  will  be 
better  known  than  from  description. 


MANNING,  (JAMES  D.  D.)  was  born  in  New- 
Jersey.  Oct.  22,  1738.  In  early  life  he  made  a  pro- 
fession of  the  Christian  faith,  and  joined  himself  to 
the  Baptist  church,  in  the  town  where  he  was  born. 
He  was  instructed  in  the  Latin  language,  at  a  gram- 
mar school  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Isaac 
Eaton,  a  pious  and  learned  paster  of  the  Baptist 
church  in  Hopewell,  and  after  he  had  finished  his 
preparatory  studies,  he  was  admitted  into  the  college 
of  Princeton,  where,  in  Sept.  1762,  he  took  his  first 
degree.  In  March  1763,  he  married  Miss  Margaret 
Stiles,  daughter  of  John  Stiles,  Esq.  mayor  of  Eliza- 
beth town. 

Being  called  to  the  great  work  of  the  gospel  minis- 
try,  by  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he 
was  ordained  as  a  preacher  ;  and  in  this  profession,  he 
made  a  display  of  piety,  zeal  and  talents,  which  have 
been  equalled  but  seldom.  The  fame  of  his  learning, 
and  abilities  soon  rendered  him  justly  conspicuous 
amongst  his  brethren  ;  and  as  the  Baptist  Philadel- 
phia Association,  at  the  instance  of  the  Rev.  Mr* 
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Eaton  and  other  learned  men  of  their  body,   about 
this  time,  contemplated   the  establishment  of  a  col- 
lege, which  they  proposed  to   erect  in  Rhode  Ijland 
and  Providence  plantations,  on   account  of  the  reli- 
gious freedom  enjoyed  in  that  colony,  they  fixed  their 
attention   upon    Mr.  Manning,    as  the  most  proper- 
person  to  preside  over  the  intended  seminary. 

Accordingly,  in  July  1763,  being  then  on  a  voyage 
to  Halifax,  he  stopped  at  Newport  and  proposed  the 
subject  to  a  number  of  influential  gentlemen  of  dif- 
ferent religious  denominations,  who  readily  entered 
into  his  views,  in  consequence  of  which  proposals  were 
soon  after  made  for  obtaining  a  charter  for  a  college  in 
that  government.  After  many  embarrasments,  occasi- 
oned by  the  counterplotting  of  some  persons t  who  werer 
secretly  opposed  to  the  measure,  the  legislature>  at  iasty. 
granted  the  charter,  in  February  1764;  and  Mr. 
Manning  removed  to  Warren  the  following  summer, 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  carrying  the 
design  into  execution.  In  September  1765,  the  new 
seminary  was  opened,  and  so  great  was  the  public 
confidence,  that  students,  in  a  short  time,  flocked 
to  it  from  different  quarters.  He  continued  at  War- 
jen  till  the  year  1770,  when  it  was  removed  to  a 
spacious  building,  erected  for  the  reception  of  the 
students  at  Providence,  and  thither  Mr.  Manning  re- 
moved with  it,  where  he  continued  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  president,  with  great  honour  to  himself  and? 
advantage  to  those  committed  to  his  care,  till  his 
death. 

Of.  this  college,  whrch  has  flourished  heyond  al! 
seasonable  calculation,  Mr.  Manning  may  be  justly- 
]y  considered  as  the  founder ;  for  from  his  personal 
influence,  conciliating  manners,  and  exemplary  piety^ 
patrons  to  this  institution  were  roused  from  quarters  the 
most  unexpected.  He,  likewise,  amidst  discourage- 
ments sufficient  to  have  thrown  most  men  into  despon- 
dency, incessantly  persevered  and  from  his  own  exe%- 
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tions  together  with  some  private  patronage,  he  rear- 
ed that  literary  establishment  to  a  respectable  footing, 
\vithout  any  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  legislature. 

Soon  after  his  removal  to  Providence,  he  was  cho- 
sen by  the  Baptist  church  in  that  town,  to  preach  a.nd 
administer  divine  ordinances.  The  laborious  duties 
of  a  pastoral  relation  to  the  church,  and  an  officer  of 
instruction  in  the  coUege,  he  performed  with  great 
dignity,  fidelity  and  success,  till  the  latter  period  of 
his  life.  Under  his  preach!  ••  the  church  greatly 
flourished :  nor  is  this  much  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  consider  the  vast  variety  and  extent  of  his 
qualifications.  In  the  powers  of  elocution,  few- 
preachers  of  the  gospel  have  excelled  him  ;  to  which 
may  be  added,  that  his  dignified  appearance,  his  en- 
gaging and  zealous  manners  could  riot  fail  to  secure 
attention  to  those  solemn,  evangelical  truths,  which 
he  always  inculcated.  So  remarkably  did  the  great 
head  of  the  church  prosper  his  labours,  that,  in  one 
year,  he  baptized  1 10  persons,  all  of  whom  were  ad- 
ded to  the  church  in  Providence. 

In  1786,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Rhode-Island,  which  trust,  howe- 
ver, he  resigned  after  six  months  attendance  in  that 
Honourable  body.  About  the  same  time  he  was 
complimented  with  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity, 
by  the  university  of  Philadelphia.  On  his  return 
from  Congress,  he  resumed  his  station  in  the  college  ; 
but  on  the  24-th  of  July  1791,  he  was  struck  with  a 
fit  of  apoplexy,  of  which  he  departed  this  life,  in  five 
days  thereafter,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age,  leaving 
the  amiable  and  virtuous  wife  of  his  youth,  and  a  nu- 
merous train  of  relatives,  connections  and  friends, 
but  no  offspring  to  lament  his  sudden  departure. 
His  funeral  was  the  most  solemn  and  generally  attend- 
ed of  any  which  had  ever  been  witnessed  in  the  town 
of  Providence. 
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'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Inscription  erected 
on  his  Tomb  Stone,  by  the  Corporation  of  the  Col- 
lege. 

In  Memory  of 
The  Reverend  JAMES  MANNING,  D.  D. 

President 

Of  Rhode-Island  College. 

He  was  born  in  New-Jersev,  A.  D.  1738  ; 

Became  a  Member  of  a  Baptist  Church,  A.  D.  1758  $ 

Graduated  at  Nassau- Hall,  A.  D.  1762  ; 

Was  ordained  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  1763  ; 

Obtained  a  Charter  for  the   College,   A.  D.    1765  $ 

Was  elected  President  of  it  the  same  Year, 
And  was  a  Member  of  Congress,  A.  D.  1786. 

His  Person  was  graceful, 
And  his  countenance  remarkably  expressive 

of  sensibility,  cheerfulness  and  dignity. 

The  variety  and  excellence  of  his  natural  abilities* 

improved  by  education,  and 

enriched  by  Science, 
raised  him  to  a  rank  of  eminence  among  literary 

characters. 

His  manners  were  engaging,  his  voice  harmonious* 
his  eloquence  natural  and   powerful  $  his  social 
virtues,  classsical  learning,  eminent  patriot- 
ism, shining  talents  for  instructing  youth, 
and    zeal  in  the  cause  of  CHRISTIANITY, 
are  recorded  on  the  tables  of  many  hearts. 

He  died  of  an  apoplexy, 

July  29th,  A.  D.  l7919j£TAT53. 

The  Trustees  and  Fellows  of  the  College  have  erected! 

this  monument. 


MANSFIELD,  (WILLIAM,  EARL  OF)  of  the 
Family  name  of  Murray  was  a  younger  son  of  David, 
earl  of  Stormont,  and  born  at  Perth,  in  Scotland,  2d 
March  1704-  His  residence  there  was  but  of  short 
duration,  which  will  account  for  his  having  contract-" 
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ed  none  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  dialect  of  his  coun- 
try. At  the  age  of  14,  he  was  admitted  of  Westmin- 
ter  school. 

During  the  time  of  his  continuance  there,  he  gave 
early  proofs  of  his  uncommon  abilities,  not  so  much 
in  his  poetry,  as  in  his  other  exercises,  and  particular- 
ly in  his  declamations,  which  were  sure  tokens  and 
prognostics  of  that  eloquence,  which  grew  up  to  such 
maturity  and  perfection  at  the  bar,  and  in  both 
houses  of  parliament. 

At  the  election  in  May  1723,  when  he  was  in  the 
19th  year  of  his  age,  he  had  the  honour  of  standing 
first  on  the  list  of  those  gentlemen,  who  were  sent  to 
Oxford,  and  was  accordingly  entered  of  Christ's 
Church,  on  the  18th  of  June  following. 

About  four  years  afterwards,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  and,  on  the  death  of  George 
I.  an  elegant  copy  of  Latin  verses,  written  by  Mr. 
Murray,  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  university,  was 
honoured  with  the  first  prize.  His  oration  in  praise 
of  Demosthenes  presented  another  early  presage  of 
fiis  rising  fame  3  a  valuable  fragment  of  which  has 
been  preserved.  Lord  Monboddo,  in  his  excellent 
treatise  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  language,  has 
paid  so  just  a  tribute  of  respect  to  this  fragment  of 
his  friend  and  patron's  juvenile  declamations,  as  ta 
make  it  the  subject  of  an  entire  chapter.  In  April 
1724,  Mr.  Murray  was  admitted  a  student  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn. 

On  the  24th  June  1730,  he  took  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  and  left  the  university  soon  afterwards,  full  of 
vigour,  and  determined  to  travel  into  foreign  parts, 
before  he  sat  down  to  the  serious  prosecution  of  his- 
legal  studies,  to.  which  his  genius,  and  slender  for- 
tune, as  a  younger  brother,  happily  and  forcibly 
prompted  him.  He  travelled  through  France  and 
Italy  at  an  age  fitted  for  improvement  and  useful  irr- 
formation — not  between  nineteen  and  twenty-one, 
a  period,  which  experience  has  sufficiently  evinced  t^ 
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Be  too  early  an  age  for  young  gentlemen  to  travel,  to 
any  advantage.  At  Rome,  Mr.  Murray  was  pro- 
bably inspired  and  animated  with  the  love  of  Cice- 
ronian eloquence — at  Rome,  he  was  prompted  to 
make  Cicero  his  great  example,  and  his  theme  !  At 
Tusculum,  and  in  his  perambulations  over  classic 
ground,  why  might  he  not  be  emulous  to  lay  the- 
foundation  of  that  noble  .superstructure  of  bright 
fame,  which  he  soon  raised,  after  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  he  was  called  to 
the  bar,  and,  in  his  pursuit  of  legal  knowledge,  his 
assiduity  soon  co-operated  with  his  shining  abilities. 
Two  supporters  like  these,  in  perfect  unison,  noc 
only  exempted  .him  from  all  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments, which  slender  fortune,  in  some,  and  juvenile 
indiscretion,  in  others,  too  frequently  occasion ;  but 
also  conciliated  the  esteem,  the  friendship/  and  pa- 
tronage of  the  great  oracles  of  the  law,  who  adorned 
that  period,  amongst  whom  Lord  Talbot  and  Lord 
Chancellor  Hardwicke  were  looked  up  to  as  the  fos- 
ter-fathers of  the  science;. 

Early  in  his  legal  career,  he  studied  the  graces  of 
elocution  under  one  ot  the  greatest  masters  of  the  age 
wherein  he  lived.     Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Pope,,, 
says,  "  his  voice,  when  he  was  young,  was  so  pleasant, 
that  Pope  was  called,-  in  fondness.,  The  Little  Night- 
ingale/3    Under  this  melodious  and  great   master, 
Mr.  Murray   practised   elocution,  and   may  truly  be 
said  to  have   brought   the  modulation  of  an  harmo- 
nious voice  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 

One  day,  he  was  surprized  by  a  gentJenran  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  who  could  take  the  libertv  of  entering  his- 
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rooms,  without  the  ceremonious  introduction  of  a- 
servant,  in  the  singular  act  of  practising  the  graces 
of  a  speaker,  at  a  glass,  while  Pope  stood  by,  in  the 
character  of  a  friendly  preceptor;  Mr.  Murray,  on 
this  occasion,  paid  him  the  handsome  compliment,, 
io'  Tit  cs  mihi  Maecenas *. 
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The  great  benefit  resulting  from  an  early  friend'-* 
ship  between  Murray  and  Pope,  was,  that  the  young 
jurisprudent  could  not  be  more  sedulous  to  acquire, 
eclat  in  his  profession,  than  the  poet  was  to  pro- 
claim, in  bewitching  verse,  the  reputation  of  his. 
friend. 

Bishop  Watburton,  in  his  annotations  on  Pope's 
imitation  of  the  first  book  of  Horace,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Murray,  elegantly  dennes  the  friendship,  sub- 
sisting between  them,  in  a  single  sentence  :  "  Mr. 
Pope  had  all  the  warmth  of  affection  tor  this  great 
lawyer,  and,  indeed,  no  man  ever  more  deserved  to 
have  a  poet  for  his  friend  :  in  the  obtaining  of  which,, 
as  neither  vanity,  party,  nor  fear  had  a  share,  so  he 
supported  his  title  to  it  by  all  the  offices  of  a  gerjero^s 
and  true  friendship. 

Young,  gay,  and  seduced  as  he  was,  by  seeing 
how  despotically  Pope  reigned  in  the  regions  of 
literature,  is  it  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  several  of 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Murray,  on  his  entrance  into  life,, 
should  not  be  a  little  apprehensive  of  his  having 
manifested  too  great  an  attention  to  the  belles  lettres 
and  to  the  regions  of  imagination  ? 

The  fears,  however^,  of  Mr.  Murray's  friends,  that 
the  gaiety  of  his  heart  would  militate  against  that 
patient  assiduity,  so  absolutely  necessary  to  improve- 
ment and  success  in  his  legal  character,  were  soon 
laid  aside,  by  his  having  been  early  employed  in  bu- 
siness of  serious  importance,  which  fully  engaged  not 
only  his  attention,  but  also  his  affections,  since  human 
nature  would  have  revolted  at  the  trials,  in  which  he 
persevered  early  in  life,,  had  he  not  seriously  loved  his, 
profession. 

In  1738,  we  find  our  tyro  in  the  law,  associated 
with  the  two  shining  lights  in  the  court  of  chancery ,, 
as  they   were   emphatically  styled,  lord  Talbot,  and 
lord  Hardwicke,  then  the  king's  attorney  and  solici- 
tor general,  in  a  cause  of  appeal,  heard  at  the  bar  of 
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the  house  of  lords,  relating  to  the  purchase  of  some 
south  sea  stock  in  the  memorable  year  1720. 

A  fine  and  fertile  field  this  for  our  tyro  to  travel 
over,  to  explore,  and  by  exploring,  to  exercise  his 
dawning  genius  and  opening  talents.  A  year,  preg- 
nant with  credulity,  circumvention  and  fraud  could 
not  fail,  under  the  auspices  of  a  Talbot,  to  be  singu- 
larly fortunate  and  favourable  to  his  young  friend  and 
colleague. 

A  respite  of  four  days  only  intervened  before  Mr. 
Murray  appeared  again  at  the  same  bar,  and  was 
classed  with  the  same  great  colleagues,  as  counsel  for 
the  young  marquis  of  Annandale.  From  so  splen- 
did and  so  early  an  introduction  into  business  ;  from 
his  being  associated  in  his  maiden  causes,  with  the 
two  greatest  luminaries  of  the  law,  we  may  conclude 
with  Horace,  "  Noscitur  ex  sociis,"  i.  e.  a  man  is 
known  by  his  companions.  May  we  not,  theretore, 
expect  to  find  him  frequently  in  the  same  good  com- 
pany ? 

Accordingly,  in  the  following  year,  we  find  him 
engaged  as  counsel  in  three  appeals  ;  and  in  the  year 
thereafter,  in  a  still  greater  number. 

The  natural  and  acquired  advantages,  which  cha- 
racterized the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Murray,  were  so 
conspicuous,  even  on  the  spur  of  occasion,  and  his 
perception  was  so  quick,  as  to  enable  him  to  shine 
upon  any  emergency.  A  circumstance  of  this  kind 
occurred  in  the  year  1737,  in  the  celebrated  cause, 
between  Mr.  Theophilus  Gibber  and  Mr.  Sloper, 
wherein  Mr.  Murray  was  the  junior  counsel  for  the 
defendant.  The  leading  counsel  being  suddenly 
seized  with  a  fit  in  the  court,  the  duty  ot  the  senior 
devolved  on  the  junior  counsel,  who,  at  first,  modest- 
ly declined  it,  for  want  of  time  to  study  the  case. 
The  court,  to  indulge  him,  postponed  the  cause  for  an 
hour  ;  and,  only  with  this  preparation,  he  made  so 
able  and  eloquent  a  defence  as  not  only  to  reduce  the 
defendant's  damages  to  a  mere  trifle,  but  to  gain  for 
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himself,  the  reputation,  which  he  so  highly  deserved, 
of  a  most  prompt,  perspicuous  and  eloquent  pleader. 

The  familiar  friends  of  lord  Mansfield,  have  fre- 
quently heard  him  recur  with  singular  pleasure  to  his 
success  in  this  cause,  and  the  consequences  which 
flowed  from  it.  His  own  perspicuous  manner  of  in- 
troducing it  cannot  fail  to  please,  and  raise  emulation 
in  young  men  of  genius.  From  this  trivial  accident, 
he  was  accustomed  to  say^  "  business  poured  in  upon 
me  on  all  sides  >  and  from  a  few  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  I  fortunately  found  myself  in  every  subsequent 
year,  in  possession  of  thousands." 

In  November  1738y  he  married  lady  Elizabeth 
Finch,  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Winchelsea.  With 
this  lady,  he  Jived  in  great  harmony  and  domestic 
happiness  almost  half  a  century.  Lady  Mansfield, 
who  was  exemplary  through  life,  in  diligent,  uniform 
and  unremltted  attention  to  the  discharge  of  her  do- 
mestic concerns,  and  of  every  religious  duty,  died  in 
1784. 

Mr.  Murray  having  previously  and  prudently  de- 
termined to  establish  his  fame  in  the  line  of  his  pro- 
fession, before  he  commenced  his  political  career^ 
did  not  take  his  seat  in  parliament,  as  member  for  Bo- 
roughbridge,  till  the  year  1742,  soon  after  he  had 
been  appointed  his  majesty's  solicitor  general.  The 
reason  he  assigned  for  resisting  the  solicitations  of  his 
friends  to  sit  in  parliament,  some  years  antecedent  to 
that  period,  was,  that  he  found  many  very  respecta- 
ble friends  on  both  sides  of  the  house.  His  own 
forcible  and  favourite  question  could  not  easily  be  an- 
swered: "  Why  should  I  be  hasty  in  forming  my  at- 
tachment to  one  party,  while  I  enjoy  the  patronage 
of  all  parties," 

In  1754,  Sir  Dudley  Ryder,  his  Majesty's  attorney 
general  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  lord  chief 
justice  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench :  and,  on  that 
occasion,  his  Majesty's  solicitor  general,  Mr  Mur- 
ray, was  promoted  to  fill  the  high  station  of  the 
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king's  attorney  general.  Again,  in  1756,  the  death 
of  lord  chief  justice  Ryder  gave  rise  to  a  second  suc- 
cession, and  the  king's  attorney  general  was  appoin- 
ted to  that  high  office.  On  Nov.  llth,  Mr.  Murray 
took  his  place  as  lord  chief  justice  :  and  immediate- 
ly after  the  great  seal  was  put  to  a  patent  creating  him 
Baron  Mansfield. 

As  soon  as  lord  Mansfield  was  established  in  the 
King's  bench,  he  began  to  attempt  various  improve- 
ments in  the  practice  of  that  court :  in  all  of  which  he 
succeeded  to  admiration.  In  1757,  he  was  offered, 
but  refused  the  office  of  lord  high  chancellor;  and, 
in  Nov.  1758,  he  was  elected  a  governor  of  the 
charter-house;  in  the  room  of  the  Duke  of  >Marlbo- 
rough,  then  lately  deceased.  In  January  1770,  he 
was  again  offered  the  great  seal,  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing, he  a  third  time  declined  the  same  offer. 

The  earl  of  Mansfield,  in  his  moral  character  was 
irreproachable,  instructive  and  exemplary.  Whoe- 
ver examines  this  serene  part  of  his  character  with  an 
impart'al,  discerning  eye,  with  a  view  to  profit  by 
the  various  admonitory  hints,  which  he  took  every 
fair  occasion  to  inculcate  even  in  his  judicial  capaci- 
ty, cannot  fail  to  view  this  illustrious  character  in  a 
very  pleasing  light. 

The  virtues,  which  were  most  conspicuous  in 
Lord  Mansfield's  private  character,  and  which  gain- 
ed most  on  his  affections,  were  a  love  of  moral  recti- 
tude and  fidelity  in  friendship.  In  public  as  in  pri- 
vate life,  his  precepts  and  his  practice  inculcated,  re- 
commended and  enforced  every  branch  of  moral  rec- 
titude. In  trying  a  cause  at  Guild-Hall,  a  merchant 
lost  his  temper,  who  was  the  defendant  in  an  action 
of  debt,  in  detailing,  with  great  warmth,  to  the  Chief 
Justice,  the  great  indignity  put  upon  him,  a  merchant 
of  London,  by  the  plaintiff,  in  causing  him  to  be  ar- 
rested, not  only  in  the  face  of  day,  but  on  the  Royal 
Exchange  ! 
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Lord  Mansfield,  with  great  composure,  stopped 
him,  saying,  "  Friend,  you  forget  yourself ;  you  were 
the  great  defaulter  in  refusing  to  pay  a  just  debt ;  and 
let  me  give  you  a  piece  of  advice,  worth  more  to  you 
than  the  debt  and  costs.  Be  careful  in  future,  never 
to  put  it  in  any  man's  power,  to  arrest  you  for  a  just 
debt  either  in  public  or  private." 

His  lordship  had  read  with  critical  accuracy,  and 
with  a  penetrating  eye,  the  important  book  of  human 
life,  and  was  very  skilful  in  probing  the  heart  of  man  ; 
as  a  proof  of  this,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  laying 
before  our  readers,  a  few  examples. 

His  lordship  was  in  the  habits  of  intimacy  with 
Bishop  Trevor,  who  being  much  indisposed,  lord 
Mansfield  called  to  see  him  :  and,  while  he  was  in 
the  room  with  the  bishop's  secretary  for  a  minute, 
the  late  Dr.  Addington  his  physician  was  brought  in 
a  chair  by  two  able  bodied  chairmen,  who  were 
proceeding  to  carry  him  up  stairs  pale  and  wan,  $nd 
much  debilitated  to  his  patient.  The  bishop's  se- 
cretary fearing,  that  his  lord  would  be  low  spirited, 
at  such  a  scene,  begged  of  lord  Mansfield  to  inter- 
pose and  go  up  first.  The  quickness  of  the  reply 
could  not  fail  to  be  treasured  up  ;  it  was  "  by  no 
means :  let  him  go :  you  know  nothing  of  human  na- 
ture ;  the  bishop  will  be  put  in  good  spirits,  on  seeing 
any  one  in  a  worse  condition  than  himself."  Lord 
Mansfield  was  prophetic  :  and  after  Dr.  Addington 
had  taken  his  leave,  the  bishop  seemed  to  have  acqui- 
red  an  unusual  cheerfulness. 

Another  instance  of  his  knowledge  of  mankind 
occurred,  when  the  public  opinion  was  much  agita- 
ted, as  to  the  propriety  of  prosecuting  Mr,  Wilkes, 
In  conversation  with  some  friends,  lord  Mansfield  said, 
"  I  am  decidedly  against  the  prosecution.  His  con- 
sequence will  die  away,  if  you  will  let  him  alone  ; 
but  by  public  notice  of  him,  you  will  increase  his 
consequence,  the  very  thing  he  covets  and  has  in 
full  view/' 
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The  •security  and  good  government  of  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  depending,  in  a  great  degree,  on  the 
exercise  of  martial  law,  the  fact  is  incontrovertible, 
that,  in  a  military  officer,  are  often  united  the  high 
offices  of  governor-general  and  chancellor. 

A  general  officer,  who  was  very  diffident  of  his 
ability  to  decide  properly,  by  intuition,  as  it  were,  in 
a  court  of  equity,  applied  to  lord  Mansfield  for  ad- 
vice who  answered,  ""  General,  you  have  a  sound 
head  and  a  good  heart  ;  take  courage,  and  you  will 
do  very  well,  in  your  new  occupation  in  a  court  of 
equity.  My  advice  is  to  make  your  decree,  as  your 
head  and  your  heart  dictate,  to  hear  both  sides  patient* 
3y,  to  decide  with  firmness  in  the  best  manner  you. 
can  :  but  be  careful  not  to  assign  your  reasons,  since 
your  determinations  may  be  substantially  right,  al- 
though your  reasons  may  be  very  bad,  or  essentially 
wrong." 

Lord  Mansfield  isj,  likewise,  said  to  have  given  the 
following  wholesome  and  pithy  advice  to  a  friend, 
who  was  prevailed  on  to  act  in  the  commission  o£ 
the  peace,  "  Keep  your  reasons  within  your  own 
breast  ;  be  not  too  hasty,  in  common  cases,  of  grant- 
ing warrants,  before  you  have  tried  the  effect  of  a 
summons  ;  and,  above  all,  be  careful,  that  good  in- 
tentions are  the  governing  principle,  since  we  gene- 
rally judge  of  the  intentions  of  a  magistrate." 

We  now  approach  to  a  period,  which  produces  an 
event  disgraceful  to  the  age  and  country,  in  which 
the  fact  was  committed, 

An  union  of  folly,  enthusiasm  and  knavery  had 
excited  alarms  in  the  minds  of  some  weak  people, 
that  encouragements  were  given  to  the  profession  of 
the  catholic  faith,  inconsistent  with  the  protestant  re* 
ligion  and  true  policy. 

The  act  of  parliament,  which  excited  this  clamour 
had  passed  with  little  opposition  through  both  houses, 
and  had  not  received  any  extraordinary  support  from 
lord  Mansfield.  But  the  minds  of  the  public  were 
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inflamed  by  artful  representations,  and  the  rage  o? 
deluded  mobs,  was  directed  against  the  most  emi- 
nent persons  in  the  kingdom. 

Who  could  have  thought  that  such  outrages  could 
have  disgraced  so  enlightened  a  period  as  1780. 
The  horrors  of  that  time,  we  have  alreadv  descri- 
bed in  the  account  we  have  given  of  LORD  CTEORGE 
GORDON,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers.  We  shall, 
therefore,  only  remark,  that  amongst  the  many  de- 
predations, which  were  committed,  upon  this  melan- 
choly occasion,  the  friends  of  science  will  lament 

none  more  sincerely,  than  the  irreparable  loss  of  lord 

/  *  * 

Mansfield's  valuable  books  and  manuscripts.  Indeed, 
so  unexpected  was  this  daring  outrage  on  order  and 
government,  that  it  burst  on  lord  Mansfield  without 
his  being  prepared,  in  the  slightest  manner,  to  resist 
it.  He  escaped  with  his  life  only,  and  retired  to  a 
place  of  safety,  where  he  continued  till  tranquillity 
was  restored.  The  amount  of  lord  Mansfield's  loss, 
\vhich  might  have  been  estimated,  and  was  capable 
of  a  compensation  in  money,  is  known  to  be  very 
great.  This  he  had  a  right  to  recover.  Many 
others  had  taken  that  course;  but  his  lordship  thought 
it  more  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  character, 
not  to  resort  to  the  indemnification  provided  by  the 
legislature.  In  June,  1788,  he  resigned  the  office  of 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  and  died  March 
20th,  1793,  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age. 

Few  noblemen  have  had  that  happy  method  of 
combining  dignity  with  wisdom,  and  liberality  with 
frugality,  equal  to  Lord  Mansfield.  Every  thing  in 
and  about  his  mansion,  had  the  appearance  of  plenty 
and  splendor,  without  that  shew  of  ostentation  and 
waste,  which  disgusts  every  sensible  mind ;  and 
\vhich,  at  the  same  time,  it  gives  an  idea  of  the  wealth, 
strikes  us  with  the  fofly  of  the  possessor.  By  his  ser- 
vants, he  was  considered  rather  as  a  father  and  patron, 
than  a  master.  His  chanties,  which  were  very  ex- 
tensive, were  given  away  with  good  sense  and  no- 
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bleness  of  mind,  rarely  equalled  ;  six-pences,  shillings. 
and  half-crowns,  he  seldom  conferred,  considering 
such  sums  as  doing  no  real  good,  as  the  object  so  re- 
lieved would,  on  the  day  following  the  donation,  be 
equally  distrest  as  on  the  day  preceding  it ;  but,  when 
by  sums  of  ten  or  twenty  guineas,,  he  could  relieve 
the  virtuous  and  necessitated  from  embarrassments, 
and  put  them  in  a  way  to  provide  for  themselves  and 
families,  he  did  it  chearfully,  and  with  that  ease  and 
good  nature  which,  instead  of  wounding,  encouraged 
the  feelings  of  the  receiver,  and  always,  if  possible, 
with  such  secrecy  and  quietness, ., as  it  he  would  not 
have  "  his  left  hand  know  what  his  right  hand  did/* 

Although  his  lordship's  powers  in  conversation 
were  uncommonly  great,  yet  he  never  assumed  a  more 
than  equal  share  of  it  to  himself,  and  was  always  as 
ready  to  hear  as  he  was  to  deliver  an  opinion.  He 
was  a  sincere  Christian,  without  bigotry  or  hypocrisy, 
and  a  frequent  partaker  of  the  holy. sacrament;  and 
there  was  constantly  that  decorum,  that  exemplary 
regularity  to  be  seen  in  every  department  of  his  house- 
hold, which  would  have  done  credit  to- the  palace  of 
an  archbishop. 

But,  though  Lord  Mansfield  was  a  character  just- 
ly revered  for  many  public  and  private  virtues,  yet, 
like  even  the  most  exalted  of  human  beings,  he  was 
not  exempt  from  faults.  It  seems  universally  admit- 
ted, that  in  cases  between  subject  and  subject,  he.- 
always  decided  with  impartiality,  wisdom,  and  dis^ 
cernment;  but,  in  all  those  political  causes  concern* 
ing  the  press,  in  which  the  crown  was  party,  he  was 
partial  in  the  extreme.  His  rule  of  law  uniformly 
was,  that  the  crown  was  never,  wrong  in  these  caus- 
es. To  the  liberty  of  the  press  he  was  a  severe  and . 
implacable  enemy.  In  trials  for  libels,  he  has  oft^n 
c!tJivered  such  language  from  the  bench,  as  ought  to 
have  flushed  the  jury  with  indignation.  In  those  tri- 
als, his  invariable  practice  was,  in  his  charge  to  the 
jury3  to  make,  a  laboured  reply  to  the  deiendant'e- 
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counsel  —  a  conduct,  certainly,  highly  repugnant  to 
that  strict  impartiality,  which  ought  to  be  expected 
irom  a  judge. 


MARVELL,  (ANDRLW)  a  very  ingenious  po- 
litical and  critical  writer  was  born  in  England,  in  the 
rear  1620,  and  bred  at  the  university  ot  Cambridge. 
lie  travelled,  through  the  most  polite  parts  of  Europe, 
and  was  secretary  to  the  embassy  at  Constantino- 
ple.) His  first  appearance  in  public  business,  in  Eng- 
land, was  as  assistant  to  the  celebrated  John  Milton, 
Latin  secretary  to  tht  protector  CromwelL  A  little 
before  the  restoration,  he  was  chosen  by  his  native 
town,.  Kingston  upon  Hull,  to  sit  in  that  parliament 
v/hich  began  at  Westminster  in  April  1660,  and  is 
recorded  as  the  last  men.ber  of  parliament,  who  re- 
ceived the  wages  or  allowance  anciently  paid  to  re- 
presentatives by  their  constituents.  He  is  al&o  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  \genuine  patriotism  ever 
mentioned  in  history.  After  the  restoration,  he  man- 
fully supported  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  his 
country,  by  his  writings  and  his  parliamentary  inte- 
rest, against  the  arbitrary  encioachinents  of  the  crown 
on  both. 

The  tendency  of  the  ruling  powers  to  popery,  ap- 
pearing to  be  countenanced  and  encouraged  by  some 
time-serving  bishop?,  and  other  dignitaries  of  the 
church  of  England,  he  most  deservedly  lashed,  in 
satirical  writings,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  check 
the  measures  taken  by  government  to  introduce  it 
sgain,  he  published  an  anonymous  account  of  the 
growth  of  popery  and  arbitrary  power  in  England, 
from  1675  to  1677. 

In  this  famous  tract  he  asserted,  that  the  war  with 
the  Dutch  was  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  French 
and  popish  party  on  the  public  councils,  It  gave 
great  offence  to  the  ministry  ;  but  it  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  and  had  a  sensible  effect  in  parliament. 
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Notwithstanding  this,  king  Charles  II.  took  great 
delight  in  his  conversation,  and  tried  all  means  to 
gain  him  over  to  his  side ;  but  in  vain,  nothing  being 
ever  able  to  shake  his  resolution. 

There  were  many  instances  of  his  firmness  in  re- 
sisting the  offers  of  the  court ;    but  he  was  proof 
against  all  temptations.     The  king  having  one  night 
entertained   him,    sent  his  lord   treasurer  the  next 
morning,  to  visit  him  in  his  obscure  lodgings^  and 
to   make   him   the   most  ample  offers  of  honors  and 
emoluments,  if  he  would  corne  over  to  the  court 
party.       His  answer  upon  this  occasion  deserves  to 
be  recorded :  that  "  he  could  not,  with  honor,  accept 
his  majesty's  offers;  since,  if  he  did,  he  must  either 
be  ungrateful  to  the  king,  in  voting  against  him,  or 
false  to  his  country,  in  giving  in  to   the  measures  of 
the  court.      The  only  favor,  therefore,  he  had  to  re- 
quest of  his  majesty  was,  that  he  would  esteem  him 
as  dutiful  a  subject  as  any  he  had,  and   more  in  his 
proper  interest,  by  refusing  his  offers,  than  if  he  had 
embraced  them."      The  treasurer,  knowing  his  dis- 
tressed circumstances,  likewise,  offered  him   10001. 
sterling,  in  money,  as  an  unconditional  present  from 
the  king,  and   only  a  tribute  to  his  great  merit ;  but 
this  temptation  he  withstood,  with-  the  same   noble 
firmness,  though,  as   soon   as  the  lord  treasurer  was 
gone,  he  was  forced  to  apply  to  a  friend  to  borrow  a 
guinea. 

He  died  in  the  year  1678,  not  without  strong  sus- 
picions of  being  poisoned,  being  then  in  the  58th 
vear  of  his  age.  He  wrote  many  ingenious  pieces, 
as  "  The  Rehearsal  transposed."  "  A  Short  Histo- 
rical Essay  concerning  General  Councils,  Creeds,  and 
Impositions  in  Matters  of  Religion,  £:c."  also  po- 
ems and  letters. 


MARIE  ANTOINETTE;  (Q y  E E N  o  ?  FR  A N c  i- ) 
See  ANTOINETTE. 
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MARY,  (QUEEN  <J>F  SCOTS)  famous  for  her  wit, 
her  beauty,  her  learning,  and  her  misfortunes,  daugh- 
ter of  James  V.  was  born  in  the  royal  palace  of  Lin- 
lithgow,  8th  Dec.  154-2.  Her  mother  was  Mary, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Claude,  duke  of  Guise,  and 
widow  of  Louis,  duke  of  Longueville,  in  France. 
Her  father  dying  a  few  days  after  her  birth,  she  scarce- 
ly existed  before  she  was  hailed  queen. 

The  government  of  a  queen  was  unknown  in  Scot- 
land 3  and  the  government  of  an  infant  queen  could 
not  command  much  respect  from  martial  and  turbu- 
lent nobles,  who  looked  upon  the  most  warlike  of 
their  monarchs,  in  hardly  any  other  light/ than  as  the 
chief  of  the  aristocracy  ;  and  who,  upon  the  slightest 
disgusts,  were  ever  ready  to  fly  into  rebellion  and  car- 
ry their  arms,  to  the  foot  of  the  throne.  James  had 
not  even  provided  against  the  disorders  of  a  minority, 
by  committing  to  proper  persons  the  care  of  his  daugh- 
ter's education  and  the  administration  of  affairs  in 
her  name.  The  former  of  these  objects,  however,  was 
not  neglected,  though  the  regency  of  the  kingdom, 
was  entrusted  to  very  feeble  hands.  At  six  years  or 
age,  Mary  was  conveyed  into  France,  where  she  re- 
ceived her  education  in  the  court  of  Henry  II.  The 
opening  powers  of  her  mind,  and  her  natural  dispo- 
sition afforded  early  hopes  of  capacity  and  merit. 
After  being  taught  the  usual  female  accomplishments, 
she  was  instructed  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  she  is  said 
to  have  understood  it  with  an  accuracy,  which  is,  in 
this  age,  very  uncommon  in  persons  of  her  sex  and  e- 
levated  rank  j  but  which  was  not  then  surprising, 
when  it  was  the  fashion  among  great  ladies  to  study 
the  ancient  languages.  In  the  French,  the  Italian, 
and  the  Spanish  tongues,  her  proficiency  was  still 
greater,  andshespoke  them  with  equal  ease  and  pro- 
priety. She  was,  likewise,  qualified  by  nature,  as 
by  art,  to  attain  to  distinction  in  painting,  poetry  and 
music.  To  accomplish  the  woman  was  not,  however, 
the  sole  object  of  her  education,  either_she  was  taught^ 
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or  she  very  early  discovered,  the  necessity  of  acquir- 
ing such  branches  of  knowledge  as  might  enable  her 
to  discharge  with  dignity  and  prudence  the  duties  of 
a  sovereign;  and  much  of  her  time  was  devoted  to 
the  study  of  history,  in  which  she  delighted  to  the 
end  of  her  life. 

Whilst  Mary  resided  in  the  court  of  Henry  II.  her 
personal  charms  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  Dauphin.  It  was  in  vain,  that  the  lord  consta- 
ble Montmorency  opposed  their  marriage  with  all  his 
influence.  The  importance  of  her  kingdom  to 
France;  and  the  power  of  her  uncles,  the  princes  of 
Lorraine,  were  more  than  sufficient  to  counteract  his 
intrigues  ;  and  the  Dauphin  obtained  the  most  beau- 
tiful princess  in  Christendom. 

Though  this  alliance  placed  the  queen  of  Scotland 
in  the  most  conspicuous  point  of  view,  in  the  politest 
court  of  Europe,  and  drew  to  her  those  attentions 
which  are  in  the  highest  degree  pleasing  10  a  female 
mind  in  the  gaiety  of  youth  ;  it  may  yet  be  consider- 
ed as  having  accidentally  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
greatest  part  of  her  future  misfortunes.  Elizabeth, 
who  now.  swayed  the  sceptre  of  England,  had  beea 
declared  illegitimate  by  an  act  of  parliament  ;  and, 
though  the  English  protestants  paid  no  regard  to  a 
declaration,  which  was  compelled  by  the  tyrannic  vi- 
olence of  Henry  VIII.  and  which  he  himself  had, 
indeed,  rendered  null  by  calling  his  daughter  to  the 
throne  after  her  brother  and  elder  sister ;  yet  the  ca- 
tholics, both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  had 
objections  to  the  legitimacy  of  Elizabeth's  birth,  found- 
ed on  principles,  which  with  them  had  greater  weight 
than  the  acts  of  any  human  legislature.  Mary  was 
unquestionably  the  next  heir  in  regular  succession  to 
the  English  throne,  if  Elizabeth  should  die  without 
legitimate  issue  $  and,  upon  her  marriage  to  the  Dau- 
phin, she  was  induced  by  the  persuasion  of  her  un- 
cles, by  the  authority  of  the  French  king,  and,  no 
doubt,  partly  by  her  own  ambition,  to  assume  the  ti- 
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ties  and  arms  of  queen  of  England  and 
These,  indeed,  she  forbore,  as  soon  as  she  became 
her  own  mistress;  but  her  having  at  all  assumed  them 
was  an  offence,  which  Elizabeth  could  never  forgive, 
and  which,  rankling  in  her  bosom,  made  her,  many 
years  afterwards,  pursue  the  unhappy  queen  of  Scot- 
land to  the  block. 

Henry  II.  dying  soon  after  the  marriage  of  the 
dauphin  and  Mary,  they  ascended  the  throne  of  France. 
In  that  elevated  station,  the  queen  did  not  fail  great- 
ly to  distinguish  herself.  The  weakness  of  her  hus- 
band served  to  exhibit  her  accomplishments  to  the 
greatest  advantage;  and  in  a  court  where  gal- 
Jantry  to  the  sex,  and  the  most  profound  respect  for 
the  person  of  the  sovereign  were  inseparable  from 
the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  Mary  learned  the  first 
lessens  of  royalty.  But  this  scene  of  successful  gran- 
deur was  of  short  duration  ;  her  husband,  Francis, 
died  unexpectedly,  after  a  short  reign  of  sixteen 
months.  Regret  for  his  death,  her  own  humiliation, 
the  disgrace  of  her  uncles,  the  princes  of  Lorraine, 
which  immediately  followed,  and  the  coldness  of  Ca- 
tharine de  Medicis,  the  queen-mother,  who  govern- 
ed her  son,  Charles  IX.  plunged  Mary  into  inexpres- 
sible sorrow.  She  was  invited  to  return  to  her  own 
kingdom,  and  she  tried  to  reconcile  herself  to  her 
fate. 

She  was  now  to  pass  from  a  situation  of  elegance 
and  splendor,  to  the  very  reign  of  incivility  and  tur- 
bulence, where  most  of  her  accomplishments  would 
be  entirely  lost.  During  her  minority  and  absence, 
the  protestant  religion  had  gained  a  kind  of  establish- 
ment in  Scotland  ;  obtained;  indeed,  by  violence, 
and,  therefore,  liable  to  be  overturned  by  an  act  of 
the  sovereign  and  of  the  states  in  parliament.  The 
queen,  too,  was,  unhappily,  of  a  different  opinion 
from  the  great  body  of  her  subjects,  upon  that  one 
topic  which,  among  them,  actuated  almost  every  heart, 
and  directed  almost  every  tongue.  She  had  beea 
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educated  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  was  strongly 
attached  to  that  profession.  Yet,  she  had  either  mo- 
deration enough  in  her  spirit,  or  discretion  enough  in 
her  understanding,  not  to  attempt  any  innovation  in 
the  prevailing  faith  of  protestantism.  She  allowed 
her  subjects  the  full  and  free  exercise  o»f  their  new- 
religion,  and  only  claimed  the  same  indulgence  for  her 
own.  She  contrived  to  attach  to  her,  whether  from 
his  heart  or  only  in  appearance,  her  natural  brother, 
the  prior  oT  St.  Andrew's,  a  man  of  strong  and  vi- 
gorous parts,  who,  though  he  had  taken  the  usual 
oath  of  obedience  to  the  pope,  had  thrown  off  his 
spiritual  allegiance,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  reformers.  By  his  means,  she  crushed  an  ear- 
ly and  formidable  rebellion,  and,  in  reward  for  his 
services,  conferred  upon  him  a  large  estate,  and  cre- 
ated him  earl  of  Murray.  For  two  or  three  years  af- 
ter this,  her  reign  was  prosperous,  and  her  admini- 
stration applauded  by  all  her  subjects,  except  some 
of  the  most  violent  of  the  protestant  preachers ;  and 
had  she  either  remained  unmarried,  or  bestowed  her 
affections  upon  a  more  worthy  object,  it  is  probable 
that  her  name  would  have  descended  to  posterity 
amongst  those  of  the  most  fortunate  and  most  de- 
serving of  the  Scottish  monarchs. 

But  a  queen,  young,  beautiful  and  accomplished, 
an  ancient,  an  hereditary  kingdom,  and  the  expectation 
of  a  mightier  inheritance,  were  objects  to  excite  the 
love  and  ambition  of  the  most  illustrious  personages. 
Mary,  however,  rejected  every  offer  of  a  foreign  al- 
liance ;  and,  swayed,  at  first,  by  prudential  motives, 
and  afterwards  by  love  the  most  excessive,  she  gave 
her  hand  to  Henry  Stuart,  lord  Darnley,  son  of  the 
earl  of  Lenox.  This  nobleman,  was  after  herself, 
the  nearest  heir  of  the  crown  of  England  ;  he  was, 
likewise,  the  first  in  succession,  after  the  earl  of  Ar- 
ran  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  ;  and,  it  is  known,  that 
James  V.  had  intended  to  introduce  into  his  kingdom 
the  Salique  law,  and  to  settle  the  crown  on  Lenox  in 
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preference  to  his  own  daughter.  These  considera- 
tions made  Mary  solicitous  for  an  interview  with 
Darnley;  and,  at  that  interview,  love  stole  into  her 
heart,  and  effaced  every  favourable  thought  of  all  her 
other  suitors.  Nature,  indeed,  had  been  lavish  to 
him  of  her  kindness,  so  far  as  respected  personal  ac- 
complishments ;  but  her  bounty  did  not  extend  to  his 
mind.  His  understanding  was  narrow  ;  his  ambition 
excessive,  and  his  obstinacy  inflexible.  He  knew 
neither  how  to  enjoy  his  prosperity,  nor  how  to  en- 
sure  it. 

On  the  29th  of  July  1565,  this  ill-fated  pair  were 
married  ;  and  though  the  queen  gave  her  husband 
every  possible  evidence  of  the  most  extravagant  love; 
though  she  infringed  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion to  confer  upon  him  the  title  of  king ;  and, 
though  she  was  willing  to  share  with  him  all  the 
offices,  honours  and  dignities  of  royalty  j  he  was  net 
satisfied  with  his  lot,  but  soon  began  to  clamour  for 
more  power.  He  had  not  been  married  seven  months,, 
when  he  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  deprive  Mary 
of  the  government,  and  to  seat  himself  on  her  throne. 
With  this  view,  he  headed  a  band  of  factious  nobles., 
who  entered  her  chamber  at  night ;  and  though  she 
was  then  advanced  in  pregnancy,  murdered  Rizzio, 
her  secretary,  in  her  presence,  whilst  one  of  the  as- 
sasins  held  a  pistol  to  her  breast.  Such  an  outrage 
could  not  fail  to  alienate  the  affections  of  a  high 
spirited  woman,  and  to  open  her  eyes  to  those  defects 
in  his  character,  which  the  ardour  of  love  had  hither- 
to concealed.  She  sighed  over  her  precipitate  mar- 
riage ;  but  though  it  \vas  no  longer  possible  to  love 
him,  she  still  treated  him  with  attention,  and  laboured 
to  fashion  him  to  the  humour  of  her  people. 

This  was  labour  in  vain.  His  preposterous  vanity 
and  aspiring  pride  roused  the  resentment  of  the  no- 
bles, whilst  his  follies  and  want  of  dignity  made  him 
little  with  the  people.  He  deserted  the  conspirators, 
with  whom  he  had  been  leagued  in  the  assassination 
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of  the  secretary  ;  and  he  had  the  extreme  imprudence 
to  threaten  publicly  the  earl  of  Murray,  who,  at  that 
time,  possessed  the  greatest  power  of  any  man  in  the 
kingdom.  The  consequence  was,  that  a  combina- 
tion was  formed  for  his  destruction  ;  and  on  the  lOch 
of  February  1567,  the  house  in  which  he  then  resided, 
was,  early  in  the' morning,  blown  up  with  gunpowder, 
and  he  himself  slain.  By  this  husband,  Mary  had 
one  son,  born  at  Edinburgh,  June  19th  1566,  who 
was  afterwards  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  I.  of 
England. 

The  daring  murder  of  Darnley  had  filled  every 
mind  with  horror  and  astonishment.  The  queen,  who 
had  been  in  some  measure,  reconciled  to  her  hus- 
band, was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  took  every 
method  in  her  power  to  discover  the  regicides  ;  but, 
for  *ome  days,  nothing  appeared,  which  could  lead  to 
a  discovery.  Papers,  indeed,  were  posted  on  the 
most  conspicuous  places  in  Edinburgh,  accusing 
the  earl  of  Bothwell  of  the  crime  ;  and  rumours 
were  industriously  circulated,  that  his  horrid  enter- 
prize  was  encouraged  by  the  queen.  Conscious,  it 
is  to  he  presumed  of  her  own  innocence,  Mary  was 
the  less  disposed  to  believe  the  guilt  of  BathwelJ5 
who  was  accused  as  having  only  acted  as  her  instru- 
ment ;  but  when  he  was  charged  with  the  murder  by 
the  earl  of  Lenox,  she -instantly  ordered  him  on  his 
trial.  Through  the  management  of  the  earl  of  Mor- 
ton and  others,  who  were  afterwards  discovered  to  be 
partners  in  her  guilt,  Bothwell  was  acquitted  of  all 
share  and  knowledge  of  the  king's  murder,  and  what 
is  absolutely  astonishing,  this  flagitious  man  procured,, 
by  means  of  the  same  traitors,  a  paper  signed  by  the 
majority  of  the  nobles,,  recommending  him  as  a  fit- 
husband  for  the  queen  ! 

Armed  with  this  instrument  of  mischief,  which  he 
weakly  thought  sufficient  to  defend  him  from  dangers, 
Bothwell  soon  afterwards  seized  the  person  of  the 
sovereign  and  carried  her  a  prisoner  to  his  castle  a£ 
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Dunbar.     Being  there  kept    a  close  prisoner  for  12 
days  ;  perceiving  no  appearance  of  a  rescue  ;  and  be- 
ing she: w.i  the   infamous   bond  of  the  nobles,  Mary 
\vas  constrained  to  promise,  that  she  would  fake  Both- 
wtll  tor  her  husband.     The  marriage  thus  inauspici- 
Ously  contracted,  was  solemnized  on  the  1  5th  of  May 
35G7  ;  and  it  was  the  signal  for  revolt  to  Morton  and 
many  of  the  other  nobles,  by  whose  wicked  policy  it 
had  been  chiefly  brought  about,  and  who  had  bound 
themselves  to  employ  their  swords  against  all  persons, 
who  should   presume  to  oppose  so  desirable  an  event. 
As  Both  well   was  justly  and  universally  detested, 
and  as  the  rebels  pretended,   that  it  was  only  against 
him  and  not  against  their  sovereign,  that   they  had 
taken  up  arms,   troops  flocked   to  them    from  every 
quarter.     It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  relate 
the  history  of  this  rebellion,  which  would  rather  Con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  history  of  Scotland.  Suffice  it,  there- 
fore to  say,   that  upon  the  faith  of  promises  the  most 
solemn,  not  only  ot  personal  safety  to  herself,  but  of 
receiving   as  much   honour  and  obedience,   as   was 
ever  paid  by  the  nobility  to  any  of  her  predecessors, 
the  unhappy  queen  delivered  herself  into  the  hands 
of  the  rebels,  and  persuaded  her  husband  to  fly  from 
the  danger,  which  seemed  to  threaten  his  life.    These 
promises  were  instantly  violated.     The  faithless  no- 
bles,  after  insulting  her,  in  the  most  cruel  manner, 
hurried  ner  as  a  prisoner  to  a  castle,  within  a  lake, 
\vhere  the  was  committed  to  the  mother  of  her  bas- 
tard brother,  a  woman,  who  was  so  far  from  treating 
her  with   respect,   that  she  even  asserted  the  legiti. 
macy  of  her  own  child,  and  the  illegitimacy  of  Mary, 
and  who  actually  carried  her  meanness  and  vulgarity 
so  tar,  as  to  strip  her  of  every  ornament,  suitable  to  a 
person  of  rank,  and  to  dress  her  like  a  mere  child  of 
fortune,  in  a  coarse  brown  cassoc. 

In  this  distress,  the  queen's  fortitude  and  presence 
of  mind  did  not  forsake  her,  she  contrived  to  make 
her  escape  from  prison,  to  Hamilton  Castle,  May  2d 
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1 568.  Here,  in  an  assembly  of  many  of  the  nobility, 
there  was  drawn  out  a  writing,  declaring  that  the 
grants,  extorted  from  her  Majesty  in  prison,  were  ac- 
tually void  from  the  beginning  ;  upon  which,  such 
numbers  of  people  came  in  to  her  assistance, 
that,  within  two  or  three  days,  she  got  an  army  of  at 
least  6000  men.  On  the  other  side,  Murray,  who 
had  been  declared  reg&ht,  during  the  minority  of  her 
son  James  VI.  then  only  13  months  old,  made  all 
possible  preparations  to  attack  the  Queen's  forces 
before  they  became  too  formidable  ;  and,  when  they 
joined  battle,  her  Majesty's  army,  consisting  of  raw 
forces,  were  soon  defeated,  and  she  obliged  to  save 
herself  by  flight,  travelling  in  one  day  sixty  miles  to 
the  house  of  Lord  Herris. 

Thence  she  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth with  a  diamond,  which  she  had   formerly   re- 
ceived from  her,  as  a  pledge  of  mutual  amity ;  signi- 
fying,  that   she  would  come  into  England,  and  beg 
her  assistance,  if  her  rebellious  subjects  continued  to 
persecute  her  any  farther.     Elizabeth  returned  her  a 
very  kind  answer,  with  large,  but  as  the  event  shew- 
ed, most  unmeaning  promises,  of  doing  her  the  most 
friendly  offices.     Before  the  arrival  of  the  messenger, 
Mary  in  opposition  to  the  advice  and  intreaties  of  all 
her  friends,  found  means  to  convey  herself  into  Eng- 
land, landing   May  17th,   at  Washington,  Cumber- 
land 'y  and,  on  the  same  day,  wrote  letters  to  Eliza- 
beth,  in  which  she  gave  her  a  long  detail  of  her  mis- 
fortunes, and  desired  her  aid  and  protection   against 
her  rebellious  subjects.     Elizabeth  affected  to  com- 
fort her,  and  promised  to  protect  her  according  to  the 
equity  of  her  cause,   and  under   pretence  of  greater 
security,  commanded,    that  she  should  be  carried  to 
Carlisle.  Now  the  unfortunate  queen  of  Scots  began  to 
perceive  her  own  error,  in  not  following  the  advice 
of  her  friends.     England,  instead  of  being  a  sanctu- 
ary to  the  distressed  queen,  was,  perhaps,  the  worst 
place  she  could  have  gone  to  >    for,  Elizabeth,  who 
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had  not  yet  forgotten  Mary's  assumption  of  the  title 
and  arms  ot  queen  of  England,  was  now  taught  to 
dread  her  talents,  and  to  be  envious  of  her  charms. — 
She,  therefore,  under  various  pretexts,  and  in  violation 
not  only  of  public  faith,  but  even  the  common  rights 
of  hospitality,  kept  her  a  close  prisoner  for  nineteen 
war-.;  encouraged  her  rebellious  subjects  to  accuse 
her  publicly  of  the  murder  oW-her  husband ;  allowed 
her  no  opportunity  ot  vindicating  her  honor;  and 
even  employed  venal  writers  to  blast  her  fame.  Un- 
der this  unparalleiled  load  of  complicated  distress, 
Alary  preserved  the  magnanimity  of  a  queen,  and 
practised,  with  sincerity,  the  duties  of  a  Christian. — 
Her  sufferings,  her  dignified  ability,  and  her  gentle- 
ness of  disposition,  gained  her  great  popularity  in 
England,  especially  among  the  Roman  Catholics ; 
and  as  she  made  many  attempts  to  procure  her  liber- 
ty, and  carried  on  a  constant  correspondence  with 
foreign  powers,  Elizabeth  became  at  last  so  much 
afraid  of  her  intrigues,  that  she  determined  to  cut 
her  off,  at  whatever  hazard.  With  this  view,  she 
prevailed  on  her  servile  parliament  to  pass  an  act, 
which  might  make  Mary  answerable  for  the  crimes 
of  all,  who  should  call  themselves  her  partizans;  and 
upon  that  flagitious  statute,  she  was  tried  as  a 
traitor  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  of  Babington 
against  the  life  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Though  the  tri- 
al was  conducted  in  a  manner,  which  would  have 
been  illegal,  even  if  she  had  been  a  subject  of  Eng- 
land, and  though  no  certain  proof  appeared  of  her 
connection  with  the  conspirators,  she  was,  to  the 
amazement  of  Europe,  condemned  to  die. 

The  fair  heroine  received  her  sentence  with  great 
composure,  saying  to  those,  by  whom  it  was  announ- 
ced, "  Th  news  you  bring  cannot  but  be  most  wel- 
come, since  they  announce  the  termination  of  my  mi- 
series. Nor  do  I  account  that  soul  to  be  deserving 
of  the  felicities  of  immortality,  which  can  shrink  un- 
der the  sufferings  of  the  body,  or  scruple  the  stroke 
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that  sets  it  free  !"  On  the  evening  before  her  exe. 
cution,  for  which,  on  the  succeeding  morn,  she  pre- 
pared herself  with  religious  solemnity  and  perfect  re- 
signation, she  ordered  all  her  servants  to  appear  be- 
fore her;  begged  their  pardon  for  her  omissions  or  neg- 
lects; and  recommended  it  to  them,  to  love  chari- 
ty, to  avoid  the  unhappy  passions  of  hatred  and  ma- 
lice,  and  to  preserve  themselves  steadfast  in  the  faith 
of  Christ. 

She  was  executed  within  the  castle  of  Fotheringay, 
February  8th,  1587,  and  interred  in  the  cathedral  or 
Peterborough;  but  her  remains  were  taken  up  about 
twenty  years  afterwards  by  her  son,  then  James  I. 
and  removed  to  a  vault  in  Henry  Vllth's  Chapel,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  magnificent  monument 
was  erected  to  her  memory. 


•5* 


MATHER,  (Da.  COTTON)  an  eminent  Ameri- 
can divine,  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in 
February  1663,  and  in  that  town  he  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  learning.  By  the  time  he  was  twelve 
years  of  age,  he  had  made  an  uncommon  progress  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  had  also  enter- 
ed on  the  study  of  the  Hebrew;  so  that,  even  at 
that  early  age,  he  was  found  much  better  qualified  to 
enter  as  a  student  in  Harvard  College,  than  any  of  the 
others  ^ho  presented  themselves  as  candidates,  though 
much  further  advanced  in  life  than  he.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen,  he  was  admitted  to  his  first  degree  and, 
in  three  years  thereafter,  received  the  degree  of  A.M. 

From  his  early  years,  he  was  designed  by  his  pa- 
rents to  the  great  work  of  the  ministry ;  and,  as  his 
mind  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  great  truths  of 
the  gospel — even  from  his  infancy,  no  profession 
could  have  been  pointed  out  more  agreeable  to  his 
inclination.  In  1684,  before  he  had  attained  his 
twenty-second  year,  he  was  chosen  to  the  pastoral 
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charge  of  the  church  at  Boston  ;  in  the  discharge  of 
which  office,  and  writing  books,  he  spent  his  life.  He 
applied  himself,  also,  to  the  study  of  modern  lan- 
guages, particularly  to  the  French  and  Spanish  ;  and, 
in  his  forty-fifth  year,  made  himself  so  far  master  of 
the  Iroquois  Indian  tongue,  that  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished several  treatises  in  it. 

;     Dr.  Mather  was  a  man  of  so  respectable  a  charac- 

ter, that  he  was  almost  revered  by  the  people.     In 

short,  he  became  so  considerable  a  person,  in  Boston, 

that  he  was  several  times  consulted  by  the  magistrates 

upon   affairs  of  state,  and  more  than  once   quelled 

riots  merely  by  the  force  of  persuasion.     For  the  pub- 

lic good,  he  set  on  foot  there  and  promoted   several 

excellent  societies,   particularly  one  for  suppressing 

disorders,  one  for  promoting  the  reformation  of  man- 

ners, and  a  society  of  peace  makers,  whose  professed 

business  it  was  to  compose   differences  and  prevent 

law-suits.     Moreover,   he  published  a  proposal  for 

an  evangelical   treasury,  in  order  to  build  churches, 

distribute  books  of  piety,  relieve  poor  ministers,  &c. 

His  reputation  was  not  confined  to  his  own  coun- 

try ;  for  in  1710,  the  university  of  Glasgow  sent  him 

a  diploma,  for  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  ;  and 

in  17  1  4,  the  Royal  Society  of  London  chose  him  as 

one  of  their  fellows.  After  a  laborious  and  well  spent 

life,  he  died    13th  February  1728,  having  just  com- 

pleted his   C5th  year.     He  is  said  to  have  published 

282    pieces,    most   of  them,    indeed,   but  small,    as 

single  sermons  upon  particular  occasions,  essays,  &c. 

yet  several  were  of  a  large  size,   among  which  was 

his  "  Magnalia  Christi  Americana/'  or  an  ecclesiati- 

cal  history  of  New  England,  from  its  first  planting  in 

1620  to  1698  folio,  and  "The  Christian  Philosopher" 

8vo.     But   the  most   remarkable  of  all  his   works, 

was  that,  in  which  he  defended  the  doctrine  of  witch- 

craft.    Of  this   extraordinary   publication,   we  shall 

content  ourselves  by  giving  the  title  at  large,  which 

is  as  follows.     "  The  wonders  of  the  invisible  world  j 
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being  an  account  of  the  trials  of  several  witches 
lately  executed  in  New-England,  and  of  several  re- 
markable curiosities  therein  occurring.  Together 
with,  1.  Observations  on  the  nature,  the  number,  and 
the  operations  of  the  devils  ; — 2.  a  short  narrative  of 
a  late  outrage  committed  by  a  knot  of  witches  in 
Swedeland  ;  very  much  resembling  and  so  far  ex- 
plaining, that  under  which  New  England  has  labored  ; 
3  some  counsels  directing  a  due  improvement  of  the 
terrible  things  lately  done  by  the  unusual  and  ama- 
zing range  of  evil  spirits  in  NewEngland  ;  4.  a  brief 
discourse  upon  the  temptations,  which  arc  the  more 
ordinary  devices  of  Satan.  By  Cotton  Mather,  pub- 
lished by  the  special  command  of  his  Excellency,  the 
governor  of  the  province  of  Alassachusetts,  in  New- 
England." 


MAUPERTUIS,  (Louis  MORCEAIT  DE)  an  emi- 
nent philosopher,  was  born  at  St.Malo,  in  France,  in 
1698.  He  soon  discovered  a  passion  for  mathemati- 
cal studies,  and  particularly  for  geometry.  He,  like- 
wise, practised  instrumental  music  in  his  early  years, 
with  great  success  ;  but  fixed  on  no  profession  till  he 
was  20,  when  he  entered  into  the  army.  Here  he 
continued  only  five  years,  during  which  time,  he  pur- 
sued his  mathematical  studies  with  great  vigour,  and 
it  was  soon  remarked  by  the  most  celebrated  acade- 
miciaps,  that  nothing  but  geometry  could  satisfy  his 
active  soul  and  unbounded  thirst  for  knowledge. 

In  the  year  1723,  he  was  received  into  the  Royal 
Academy  of  sciences.  During  the  first  years  of  his 
admission,  he  did  not  wholly  confine  his  attention  to 
mathematics :  he,  also,  dipt  into  natural  philosophy 
and  discovered  great  knowledge  and  dexterity  in 
observations  and  experiments  on  animals.  Soon  after 
this  he  visited  London,  where  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and,  on  his  return  to  France, 
.  III.  No,  22,  Pp. 
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paid  a  visit  to  the  Bernouillis  at  Switzerland,  with 
whom  he  formed  a  friendship,  which  continued  till 
his  death.  Jn  the  year  1736,  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  academicians,  who  were  sent  by  the 
king  of  France  to  the  Polar  circle  to  measure  a  de- 
gree, in  order  to  ascertain  the  figure  of  the  earth. 
This  distinction  rendered  him  so  famous,  that  at  his 
return,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  almost  every 
learned  academy  in  Europe. 

In  the  year  i740,  Maupertuis  had  an  invitation 
from  the  king  of  Prussia  to  go  to  Berlin,  which  was 
too  flattering  to  be  refused.  His  rank  among  men 
of  letters  had  not  wholly  effaced  his  love  for  his  first 
profession,  namely,  that  of  arms.  He  followed  hte 
Prussian  majesty  into  the  field,  where  he  exposed 
himself  bravely,  but  was  taken  prisoner  at  an  early 
period  of  the  campaign.  He  was,  at  first,  but  rough- 
ly treated  by  the  Austrian  soldiers,  to  whom  he  could 
not  make  himself  known,  through  ignorance  of  their 
language  ;  but  being  carried  a  prisoner  to  Vienna, 
he  received  such  honours  from  their  Imperial  majes- 
ties, as  were  never  effaced  from  his  memory.  From 
Vienna  he  returned  to  Berlin,  but  as  the  reform  of 
the  academy,  which  the  king  of  Prussia  then  medita- 
ted, was  not  yet  mature,  he  went  again  to  Paris, 
where,  in  1742,  he  was  chosen  director  of  the  acade- 
my of  sciences.  M.  de  Maupertuis  again  assumed 
the  soldier,  at  the  siege  of  Fribourg,  and  was  pitched 
upon  by  marshal  Coigny  and  the  Count  d'Argenton 
to  carry  the  news  to  the  French  king,  of  the  surrender 
,of  that  citadel. 

He  returned  to  Berlin,  in  the  year  1744,  when  he 
*was  soon  after  declared  president  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  by  his  Prussian  majesty,  and  soon 
after  was  honoured  with  the  Order  of  Merit.  All 
fthese  accumulated  advantages  however,  so  far  from 

O 

lessening  his  ardour  for  the  sciences,   seemed  to  fur- 
nish new  inducements   to   Jabour   and  application, 
did  he  confine  himself  to  mathematical  studies 
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only  ;  metaphysics,  chemistry,  botany,  polite  litera- 
ture, all  shared  his  attention,  and  contributed  to  his 
fame.  At  the  same  time,  he  had,  it  seems,  a  strange 
inquietude  of  spirit,  which  rendered  him  miserable 
amidst  honours  and  pleasures.  Such  a  temperament 
did  not  promise  a  very  peaceable  life  ;  and  he  was 
engaged  in  several  quarrels.  He  had  a  quarrel  with 
Koenig,  the  professor  of  philosophy,  at  Francker, 
and  another  more  terrible  with  Voltaire.  Mauper- 
tuis  had  inserted  into  the  volume  of  "  Memoirs  ot 
the  Academy  of  Berlin  for  1746,"  a  discourse  upon  the 
laws  of  motion  ;  which  Koenig  was  not  content  with 
attacking,  but  attributed  to  Leibnitz.  Maupertuis, 
stung  with  the  imputation  of  plagiarism,  engaged  the 
academy  of  Berlin  to  call  upon  him  for  his  proof; 
which  Koenig  failing  to  produce,  he  was  struck  out 
of  the  academy  with  disgrace.  Several  pamphlets 
were  the  consequence  of  this,  and  Voltaire,  who  was 
at  that  time,  apparently  on  the  best  terms  with  Mau- 
pertuis, was  induced  for  some  reason  or  other  to 
write  against  him.  Voltaire  exerted  all  his  wit  and 
satire  against  him  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  was  so  much 
transported  beyond  what  was  thought  right,  that  he 
found  it  expedient  in  1753,  to  quit  the  court  of 
Prussia. 

A  continued  state  of  ill  heath  obliged  our  philoso- 
pher, as  he  hoped  for  his  benefit,  to  return  to  his  na- 
tive country,  where  he  continued  about  two  years, 
from  1756  to  1758  ;  when  he  went  to  the  Bernouillis, 
at  Switzerland,  with  whom  he  died,  in  July  1759. 

The  most  remarkable  of  his  writings  are  i.  "  The 
figure  of  the  earth  determined."  2.  The  measure  of  a 
degree  of  the  meridian."  3.  "  A  discourse  on  the  pa- 
ralax  of  the  moon."  4.  A  discourse  on  the  figure  of 
the  stars."  5.  "  The  elements  of  geography."  6 •"  Nau- 
tical astronomy."  8*"  Reflections  on  the  origin  of 
languages."  9.  "An  essay  on  moral  philosophy." 
10.  "  On  the  progress  of  the  sciences,"  &c.  &c. 
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MAURICE  (DE  NASSAU)  prince  of  Orangr,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries, 
since  known  by  the  name  of  the  United  Provinces, 
and  now  by  that  of  the  Bataviaf)  Republic,  upon  the 
death  of  his  father  William,  who  was  killed  by  the 
fanatic  Gerard,  the  young  prince  being  then  only  eigh- 
teen years  of  age  ;  but  his  courage  and  abilities  were 
above  his  years.  He  was  appointed  captain-general 
of  the  United  Provinces,  and  he  reared  that  edifice  of 

liberty,  of  which  his  father  was  the  foundation.    Bre* 

.  ' 

da  submitted  to  him  in  1590;  Zutphen,  Deventer, 
Hulor,  and  Nimeguen,  in  1591.  He  gained  several 
important  advantages  in  1592,  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing made  himself  master  of  Gertruydenburg. 

After  having  performed  these  splendid  services,  he 
returned  to  the  Low  Countries,  by  the  way  of  Zea- 
land. During  the  voyage,  his  fleet  was  attacked  by 
a  dreadful  tempest,  in  which  he  lost  forty  vessels,  and 
he  himself  had  nearly  perished.  His  death,  however, 
would,  at  that  time,  have  been  considered,  by  the 
Hollanders,  as  a  much  greater  calamity  than  the  loss 
of  their  vessels.  They,  therefore,  watched  over  his 
safety  with  the  utmost  care.  In  1594,  one  of  his 
guards  was  accused  of  an  intention  to  take  away  his 
life,  and  it  was  generally  believed,  that  he  had  been 
bribed  to  this  service  by  the  enemies  of  the  republic. 
He  fell  a  sacrifice  at  Bourges,  either  to  his  own  fa- 
naticism, or  to  the  jealous  anxiety  of  the  friends  of 
Maurice. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  increasing  in  reputation,  de- 
feated the  troops  of  the  Archduke  Albert  in  1597, 
and  drove  the  Spaniards  entirely  out  of  Holland.  In 

1600.  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the  sie^e  of  Dunkirk  ; 
i  11 

but  he   took  ample  vengeance  on  Albert,  whom  he 

again  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle  near  Nieuport.  Be- 
fore the  action,  this  great  general  sent  back  the  ships 
which  had  brought  his  troops  into  Flanders;  "  My 
Brethren,"  said  he  to  his  army,  "  we  must  conquer 
the  enemy,  or  drink  up  the  waters  of  the  sea.  De» 
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termine  for  yourselves ;  I  have  determined  that  I  shall 
either  conquer  by  your  bravery,  or  I  shall  never  sur- 
vive the  disgrace  of  being  conquered  by  men,  in 
every  respect,  our  inferiors."  This  speech  elevated 
the  soldiers  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and 
the  victory  was  complete.  Rhineberg,  Grave,  and 
Eeluse,  cities  in  Flanders,  submitted  to  the  conquer- 
or the  following  year. 

Maurice,  however,  was  not  a  Washington.  He 
not  only  laboured  for  the  commonwealth,  but  also  for 
himself.  He  coveted  the  sovereignty  of  Holland,  and 
was  opposed  in  the  prosecution  of  his  design  by  the 
grand  pensioner  Barneveldt,  whose  zeal  and  activity, 
on  this  occasion,  cost  him  his  life.  He  happened  to 
be  an  Arminian,  with  respect  to  his  sentiments  of  re- 
ligion; and,  at  this  time,  Maurice  had  espoused  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin  ;  and,  as  the  Arminians  lay  under 
a  general  odium,  he  meanly  took  advantage  of  that 
circumstance,  and,  in  1619,  found  means  io  get 
Barneveldt  condemned  to  die.  His  death,  being 
•wholly  owing  to  the  cruel  ambition  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
Hollanders.  The  truce  with  Spain  being  expired, 
Spinola  laid  siege  to  Breda,  in  1624,  and,  in  six 
months,  by  the  proper  direction  of  his  great  talents, 
though  with  vast  slaughter  of  troops,  he  made  him- 
self master  of  the  place.  The  prince  of  Orange, 
unsuccessful  in  every  attempt  to  raise  the  siege,  died 
of  vexation  in  1615,  aged  55  years,  with  the  repu- 
tation of  having  been  the  greatest  warrior  in  his  time. 
"  The  life  of  this  Stadtholder,"  says  the  Abbe'Ray- 
nal,  "  was  almost  an  uninterrupted  series  of  battles, 
of  sieges  and  victories.  Of  moderate  abilities  in 
every  thing  else,  he  shone  conspicuous  in  his  military 
capacity.  His  camp  was  the  school  of  Europe,  and 
those  who  received  their  military  educatioq  in  his  ar- 
mies, augmented,  perhaps,  the  glory  of  their  master. 
Like  Montecuculi,  he  discovered  inimitable  skill  in 
his  marches  and  encampments — like  Vanban,  heposr 
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scssed  the  talent  of  fortifying  places,  and  of  render- 
ing them  impregnable — like  Eugene,  the  address  of 
finding  subsistence  for  great  armies,  in  countries  bar- 
ren by  nature,  or  ravaged  by  war  ;  like  Vendome, 
the  happy  talent  of  calling  forth,  in  the  moment  they 
became  necessary,  greater  exertions  from  his  soldiers, 
than  could  reasonably  be  expected  ;  like  Conde,  that 
infallible  quickness  of  eyes  which  decides  the  for- 
tune of  battles  ;  like  Charles  XII,  the  art  of  render- 
ing his  troops  almost  invincible  to  cold,  hunger  and 
fatigue  ;  like  Turene,  the  secret  of  making  war  with 
the  least  possible  expence  of  human  blood.  The 
Chevalier  Polard  maintains,  that  Maurice  was  the 
greatest  commander  of  infantry,  since  the  days  of  the 
Romans.  He  studied  the  military  art  of  the  anci- 
ents, and  applied  their  rules  with  great  exactness  to 
the  various  occurrences  of  war  ;  and  he  not  only  took 
advantage  of  the  inventions  of  others,  but  enriched 
the  science  of  war,  with  several  improvements.  In 
short,  the  many  useful  things,  which  he  practised  or 
invented,  placed  him  in  the  highest  rank  among  men 
of  a  military  character. 

It  was  his  constant  practice  during  sleep  to  have 
two  guards  placed  by  his  bed-side,  not  only  to  de- 
fend him,  in  case  of  danger,  but  to  awake  him,  if 
there  should  be  the  least  occasion.  The  war  between 
Spain  and  Holland  was  never  carried  on  with  greater 
keenness  and  animosity  than  during  his  administra- 
tion. The  Grand  Seignor,  hearing  of  the  vast  tor- 
rents of  blood  shed  in  the  contest,  thought  that  a 
vast  extent  of  territory  depended  upon  the  decision. 
• — The  object  of  so  many  battles  was  pointed  out  to 
him  in  a  map,  when  he  observed  coldly,  "  If  it  were 
my  business,  I  would  send  my  pioneers,  and  order 
them  to  cast  this  little  corner  of  earth  into  the  sea." 


MAZARINE,  ( JULIUS)  cardinal,  and   first  mi- 
nister of  state  in  France,  was  born  at  Piscena,  in 
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Naples,  in  1602.  The  greatness  of  his,  abilities  was 
Conspicuous,  even  in  his  early  years,  whilst  he  was 
studying  the  belles  lettres  ;  it  was,  at  this  early  age, 
that  he  had  the  happiness  of  being  instructed  by  the 
abbe  Jerome  of  Colonna,  who  afterwards  became  a 
cardinal.  This  illustrious  person  went  to  reside  in 
the  university  of  Alcala,  in  Spain,  whither  he  was 
followed  by  Mazarine,  who  applied  himself  to  the 
law,  and  took,  at. his  return  to  Italy,  his  doctor's  de- 
gree. After  having  finished  his  studies  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  cardinal  Sa- 
chette,  and  became  well  skilled  in  politics,  and  in 
the  interests  of  the  princes  at  war  in  Italy  ;  by  which 
means,  he  was  able  to  bring  matters  to  an  accommo- 
dation, and  to  conclude  ths  peace  at  Quienas. 

The  cardinal  de  Richelieu  was  so  well  satisfied 
with  his  conduct,  upon  this  occasion,  that  he  con- 
ceived a  high  esteem  for  him;  and  Barberini,  the 
pope's  nephew,  who  was  equally  attached  to  him, 
prevailed  on  pope  Urban  VIII.  to  make  him  keeper 
of  the  seals.  In  1634  he  went  to  Avignon,  in  qua- 
lity of  vice-legate,  and  to  France  in  that  of  nuncio 
extraordinary.  It  was  there  that  he  acquired  a  deep 
insight  into  politics,  the  friendship  of  Richelieu,  and 
the  good  opinion  of  Louis  XIII.  by  whose  interest 
he  was  made  cardinal,  in  1641.  Upon  the  death  of 
Richelieu,  the  same  king  made  Mazarine  his  prime 
minister,  and  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will;  in 
consequence  of  which  appointments,  he  took  upon 
himself  the  administration  of  affairs  during  the  mi- 
nority of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  regency  of  the  queen, 
Anne  of  Austria.  ^Vith  this  princess  he  was  in  ha- 
bits of  the  closest  intimacy  ;  and  some  writers  have 
«ven  attempted  to  prove,  that  they  had  been  private- 
Jy  married  soon  after  ths  death  of  Louis.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  "  The  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask,"  has 
been  long  considered  as  an  enigma  in  the  history  of 
France.  Thus  far,  however,  is  certain,  that  he  must 
have  been  a  person  of  great  quality ;  and  that, 
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reasons  of  state,  he  was  confined  as  a  close  prisoner, 

from  his  tender  years  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which 

happened  at  an  advanced  period  of  his  life.      To  as- 

certain, with  certainty,  who  this  unfortunate  charac- 

ter was,  is  impossible.     Authors,  however,  have  as- 

serted, not  without  some  degree  of  probability,  that 

he   was  the   son   of  Anne  of  Austria,  by  Mazarine  j 

of  course,  the  half-brother  of  Louis  XIV.  who,  jea- 

lous of  being  one  day  disturbed  in   his  sovereignty, 

had  immediately,  after  the  death  of  Mazarine,  caus- 

ed  the  unfortunate  youth   to  be  condemned    to  per- 

petual imp^jsonment.     Whether  this  opinion  be  cor- 

rect or  not,  wb-'WiU  no*  assert.    It  is  certain,  however, 

that  the  care  of  'fnv*  French  government  to  conceal 

the  name  and  quality  <f/-tne  "  Man  with   ttie  Iron 

Mask,"    was  astonishing.     F*or   no    sooner  .  was  he 

dead,  than  his  apparel,  linen,  m^trasses>  and  in  sllort» 

every  thing,  that  had  been  used  b1y  him>  were  burnt  : 

the  walls  of  his  room  were  scrapAf  d>  and  the  floor 

taken  up,   evidently  from  an   appreri  ensi°P'  thatL  h,f 

might  have  found  means  of  writing  anT>T  tbmS>  which 

might  have  discovered  who  he  was.     1  Nay  such  was 

the  fear  of  his  having   left   a   letter    ?pr  an7  mark> 

which  might  lead  to  a  discovery,  that  k  ls/late  W.aS 

melted  down  ;  the  glass  was  taken  out  tlpt 

dow  of  his  room  and  pounded  to  dust,  tP'V5  ?l 

frame  and  doors  burnt,  and  the  ceiling  oyi 

and  the  plaister  of  the  inside  of  the  chima'ney  taien 

down.  je 

But  to  return  to  Mazarine,  the  dawni|SnSS  °f  h5^ 
power  were  attended  with  the  happiest  sue  ic    S>^n 
the  good  fortune  of  the  French  arms,  was  to'e  ?ur  7**~ 
dmal  a  source  of  much  rational  applause.     llf        "f 
advantages  were  very  transient,   and   soon  rme 
make  room  for  the  united  murmurs  of  an  0?ie?pre 
people,  and  the   envious  combination   of  tL    >C 
ones,   who  were  jealous   of  his  high  advance    ' 
Hence  arose  the  civil  wars  in  1649,  and  the  threst 
.lowing  vears,     It  was  insisted  upon,  that  he  stnay— 
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be  dismissed  from  the  royal  presence  ;  and  Maza- 
rine, who  knew  how  necessary  it  was  for  him  to  re- 
tire, yielded  to  the  severity  of  the  times  and  left  the 
kingdom.  A  multitude,  of  decrees  were  issued 
against  him  ;  his  vast  library  was  sold,  and  a  price 
set  upon  his  head  ;  but  he  parried  all  these  dreadful 
blows,  with  astonishing  dexterity,  and  returned  to 
court,  with  a  double  share  of  powrer,  the  joy  of  which 
was  not  a  little  heightened,  when  he  perceived  that 
they,  who  had  once  been  his  bitterest  enemies,  had 
now  become  his  warmest  friends.  He  continued  in 
power  till  his  death,  which  happened  at  Vicennes, 
March  9,  1661,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 

Cardinal  Mazarine  was  a  man  of  a  mild  and  affii- 
ble  temper.  One  of  his  greatest  talents  was  his 
knowledge  of  mankind  and  his  ability  to  assume  a 
character,  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  affairs, 
He  founded  MazariJie  College,  at  Paris,  which  has 
also  been  called  The  College  of  the  Four  Natiojis., 

o        «/ 

There  has  been  published  a  collection  of  his  letters, 
the  most  copious  edition  of  which  is  that  of  1765,  iu 
two  volumes  duodecimo. 


MEAD  (RICHARD)  a  celebrated  English  phy- 
sician was  born  at  Stepney,  near  London,  August 
11,  1673.  His  father,  the  reverend  Matthew  Mead, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  two  ministers  of  that  parish, 
had  been  suspended  for  non-conformity,  some  years 
previous  to  the  birth  of  Richard.  As,  however,  he 
was  possessed  of  a  handsome  fortune,  he  bestowed  a 
liberal  education  upon  13  children,  of  whom  Richard 
was  the  eleventh,  and,  for  that  purpose,  kept  a  private 
tutor  in  his  house,  who  taught  him  the  Latin  Ian* 
guage. 

At  16  years  of  age,  Richard  was  sent  to  Utrecht 
where  he  studied  three  years,  under  the  famous  Grsc- 
vius  ;  and  then  choosing  the  profession  of  physic    h<* 

VOL.  III.  No,  22.  Qq 
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went  to  Lcyden,  where  be  attended  the  lectures  of 
the  famous  Piteairn,  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine,  r.nd  Mormon's  botanical  courses.  Having 
n!so  spent  three  years  in  these  studies,  be  went  with 
Ivs  brother  and  two  other  gentlemen  to  visit  Italy, 
r.nd  luckilv  discovered,  at  Florence,  the  Mensa  Isiaca, 
which  had  been,  many  years,  given  over  as  lost.  He 
took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  and  physic, 
at  Padua,  in  1695,  and  after  having  passed  some 
time  at  Rome  and  Naples,  he  returned  home  the  next 
year,  settled  at  Stepney,  where  he  married,  and  prac- 
tised physic,  with  a  success,  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  future  greatness. 

In  1703,  Dr.  Mead,  having  communicated  to  the 
Roval  Society,  "  An  analysis  of  Dr.  Bonomo's  disco- 
veries relative  to  the  cutaneous  worms,  that  generate 
the  itch,"  which  they  inserted  in  the  philosophical 
transactions;  this  with  his  account  of  poisons,  pro- 
cured him  a  place  in  the  Royal  Society,  of  which 
the  immortal  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was,  at  that  time, 
president.  The  same  year,  he  was  elected  physician 
of  St.  Thomas's  hospital,  when  he  removed  from 
Stepney  to  the  city,  and  about  the  same  time,  was 
appointed  by  the  company  of  Surgeons,  to  read  the 
anatomical  lecture's  in  their  ball.  In  the  mean  time, 
Dec.  5,  1707,  his  Paduan  diploma  for  doctor  of  phy- 
sic, was  confirmed  by  the  university  of  Oxford. 

During  the  last  illness  of  Queen  Anne,  Dr.  Mead 
•was  called  into  a  consultation,  and  ventured  to  de- 
clare, that  she  could  not  hold  out  long.  He  opened 
his  mind  freely  on  this  subject  to  his  friend  and  pro- 
tector Dr.  RadclifFe,  who  made  use  of  that  friendship 
to  excuse  his  own  attendance :  and  as  RaddifTe  died 
."within  three  months  after  her  majesty,  Dr.  Mead  re- 
moved to  his  house,  and  succeeded  that  famous  phy- 
sician, in  the  greatest  part  of  his  practice. 

By  order  ot  government,   Dr.  Mead  assisted,  in 

August  1721,  at  the  innoculation  of  some  condem- 

°d  criminals,  for  the  small  pox,  and,  as  they  had  the 

11 
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disease  very  favourably,  it  tended  greatly  to  obviate 
the  prejudice,  which,  at  that  time,  was  so  universally 
prevalent,  with  respect  to  this  practice.  The  two 
young  princesses  were  innoculated  in  the  ensuing 
spring  :  the  nobility  and  persons  of  superior  informa- 
tion followed  the  example,  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  innoculation  became  into  general  use, 
throughout  the  kingdom.  In  1727,  Dr.  Mead  was 
made  physician  to  king  George  II.  whom  he  had  al- 
so served  in  that  capacity,  while  he  was  prince  of 
Wales  5  and  he  had  afterwards  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
his  two  sons  in-law,  his  coadjutors  in  that  eminent 
station. 

Dr.  Mead  was  not  more  to  be  admired  for  the 
qualities  of  the  head,  than  he  was  to  be  ioved  for 
those  of  the  heart.  Though  he  was  himself,  what 

o 

was  then  called  a  hearty  whig,  he  was  a  friend, to  all 
men  of  merit,  by  whatever  denomination,  they  might 
happen  to  be  distinguished.  Thus  he  was  intimate 
with  Garthj  with  Arbuihuot  and  with  Friend  ;  and 
long  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  the 
great  Boerhaave,  who  had  been  his  fellow  student  at 
Leyden  ;  they  communicated  to  each  other  their  ob- 
servations and  projects,  and  never  loved  each  other 
the  less  for  being  of  different  sentiments.  In  the 
mean  time,  intent  as  Dr.  Mead  was  on  the  duties  ei 
his  profession,  he  had  a  greatness  of  mind.,  which  ex- 
tended itself  to  all  kinds  of  literature,  which  he  spar- 
ed neither  pains  nor  money  to  promote.  Nothing 
pleased  him  more,  than  to  call  hidden  talents  into 
light ;  to  give  encouragement  to  the  greatest  projects, 
and  to  see  them  executed  under  his  own  eye.  Dur- 
ing almost  halt  a  century,  he  was  at  the  head  of  hij 
profession,  which  brought  him  in  about  'J5000  dol- 
lars per  annum  ;  yet  clergymen  and  ail  men  of  letters 
were  welcome  to  his  advice  gratis,  and  his  doors 
were  open  evejy  morning,  to  the  most  indigent,  who  -i 
he  frequently  assisted,  with  money.  He  was  a  g  /- 
zaeral  patron  of  learning-  and  learned  men,,  in  all  scir 
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ences,  and  in  every  country.  To  him  principally 
the  several  counties  of  England,  and  the  British  colo- 
nies abroad  applied  for  the  choice  of  their  physicians, 
and  he  was,  likewise,  consulted  by  foreign  phybicians 
from  various  parts  of  the  European  continent. 

Dr.  Mead  never  took  a  fee   from    any  clergyman 
b:jt    one,  and  that  was  from  a  poor  parson  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Cambridge,   who  having  fallen  into  a  vale- 
tudinarian state,  dabbled  too  much  with  the  writings, 
and    followed  too  closely    the    prescriptions  of  Dr. 
Cheyne.      Being,     at    last,    greatly    emaciated     by 
adhering  too  closely   to    that  gentleman's  regimen, 
misapplying,  perhaps,   his  rules,  where  the  case  re- 
quired a  different  treatment,  his  friends  advised  him 
to  apply  to  Dr.  Mead,  which  he  did,  going  directly 
to  London  to  wait  on  the  doctor,  and  telling  him  that 
"he  had  hither  to  observed  Cheyne's  directions,  as  laid 
down  in  his  printed  books."     Mead,   a  proud  and 
passionate  man  immediately  damned  Cheyne  and  his 
-egimen,  "  follow  my  prescriptions/'  said  he,  "  and  I 
will  set  you  up  again."     The  gentleman  submitted  ; 
and  beginning  to  find  some  benefit,  he  asked  the  doc- 
tor occasionally,  whether  it  might  not  be  proper  for 
him  to  follow,  at  the  same  time,  some  particular  pre- 
scriptions of  Dr.  Cheyne,  which  Mead  took  greatly 
?miss.   When  the  well  meaning  patient  had  got  pret- 
ty well  again,  he  asked  the  doctor  "  what  fees  he  de- 
sired or  expected  from  him."   "  Truly,"  said  the  phy- 
sician, "  I  have  never  yet  in  the  course  of  my  practice, 
taken  or  demanded  any  the  least  fee  from  a  clergyman, 
but  since  you  have  been  pleased,  contrary  to  what   I 
have  hitherto  met  with  in  any  other  gentleman  of  your 
profession  to  prescribe  to  me,  rather  than  to  follow 
my  prescriptions,  when  you  had  committed  the  care 
of  your   recovery  to  my  care  and  skill,  you  must  not 
take  it  amiss  if  I  demand  ten  guineas  of  you."     The 
money  was  paid  down,  the  doctor  at  the  same  time 
telling  the  clergyman,  "  you  may  come  to  me  agaia 
before  you  quit  London."     He  did  so,  and  Mead  re- 
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turned  him  six  guineas  out  of  the  ten  which  he  had 
received. 

Doctor  Mead,  besides  the  works  we  have  already 
mentioned,  wrote,  1.  "  A  treatiss  on  the  scurvy,'7 
2.  "Devariolis  et  morbillis  dissertatio,"  3.  "  Me- 
dica  Sacra  ;  sive  de  morbis  Insignioribus,  qui  in  Bibliis 
memf>rantur  commentarius,"  4.  "  Monita  et  Prsccep- 
ta  Medica,"  5.  "  A  discourse  concerning  pestilential 
contagion  and  the  methods  to  be  used  to  prevent  it." 
The  works  which  he  wrote  aad  published,  in  Latin, 
were  translated  into  English,  under  the  doctor's  in- 
spection by  Thomas  Stack,  M.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.  Dr. 
Mead  died  on  the  16th  February,  1754. 


MEDICIS,  (CosMo    DE)  born   in    1389,  was   a 

private  citizen  of  Florence,  who  lived  without  seek- 

ing for  titles  ;  but  acquired  by  commerce  a  fortune 

equal  to  the  greatest  monarchs  of  his  time.     He  em- 

ployed his  great  wealth  in  relieving  the  poor,  in  mak- 

ing himself  friends  among  the  rich  by  lending   them 

money,  in  adorning  his  country  with  superb  edifices, 

and  inviting  to  Florence  the  men  of  learning  among 

the  Greeks,  who  were  driven  from  Constantinople. 

His  ad  vice  was,  for  thirty  years,  the  law  of  the  repub- 

lic.    His  only  arts  were  his  good  deeds,  which  are  of 

all  others  the  most  just.     After  his  death,  his  papers 

shewed  that  he  had  lent  immense  sums  to  his  coun- 

trymen, of  which   he  had  never  demanded  the  least 

payment  ;  and  he   died  universally   regretted  by  his 

very   enemies.     The  people  of  Florence,  with  one 

consent,  adorned  his  tomb  with  the  glorious  epitaph 

of  "  Father  of  his  country,"  a  title  which   not  one  of 

the  many  kings,  we  have  seen  press  in  review,  were 

ever  able  to  obtain. 

His  reputation  procured  his  descendants  the  chief 
authority  in  Tuscany.     His  son  took  the  administra- 

*  j 

tion  under  the  name  of  Gonfalonier.     His  two  grand- 
sons Lawrence  and  Julian,  \vho  weje  masters  of  the 
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republic,  were  set  upon  in  the  church  by  a  band  of 
conspirators,  at  the  time  of  the  elevation  of  the  host. 
Julian  tiled  of  the  wounds  he  received,  but  Lawrence 
made  his  escape.  Florence  resembled  Athens,  both 
i:j  government  and  genius.  It  was  at  one  time  aris- 
tocratical,  and  at  another  popular,  and  dreaded  noth- 
ing so  much  as  tyranny. 

Cosmo  de  Medicis  might  be  compared  to  Pisistra- 
tus,  who,  notwithstanding  his  great  power,  was  rank- 
ed among  The  number  of  sages.  The  sons  of  this  Cos- 
mo resembled  those  of  Pisistratus,  and  both  of  them 
lived  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  brother :  but  that 
happened  at  Florence,  which  did  not  at  Athens ;  the 
chiefs  of  religion  were  concerned  in  this  conspiracy. 
Pope  Sextus  V.  planned  it,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Pisa  set  it  on  foot. 

The  people  of  Florence  revenged  this  cruel  act  on 
those,  who  were  found  guilty :  and  the  Archbishop 
himself  was  hanged,  at  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
public  palace.  Lawrence,  thus  revenged  by  his 
fellow  citizens,  made  himself  beloved  by  them,  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  sirnamed  the  "Fa- 
ther of  Learning,"  a  title,  not  equal,  indeed,  to 
that  of  "  Father  of  his  Country,"  but  which  shew- 
ed, that  he  was  so  in  fact.  Jt  was  a  thing  no 
less  admirable,  than  foreign  to  the  manners  of  that 
age  and  country,  to  see  this  citizen,  who  always  ad- 
dicted himself  to  commerce,  selling,  with  one  hand, 
the  commerce  of  the  Levant,  and  with  the  other*  sup- 
porting the  weight  of  the  republic  ;  entertaining  fac- 
tors and  ambassadors  ;  opposing  an  artful  and  pow- 
erful pope,  making  peace  and  war,  standing  forth  the 
arbiter  of  the  disputes  of  princes,  and  the  cultivator 
of  the  Belles  Lettres,  furnishing  amusement  for  the 
people,  and  giving  a  reception  to  the  learned  Greeks 
of  Constantinople.  He  died  in  1492,  leaving  two 
sons,  Peter,  who  held  the  supreme  authority  in  Flo- 
rence, at  the  time  that  the  French  made  their  expe- 
dition to  Naples  •>  but  with  much  less  credit  than  ei- 
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ther   of  bis  predecessors  or  descendants  ;  and  John, 
who  was  afterwards  pope  Leo  X. 

Such  was  the  foundation  of  the  political  conse- 
quence of  the  Medicis  family,  which,  for  several  cen- 
turies, continued  to  make  a  very  conspicuous  figure 
in  the  history  of  Europe. 


MENANDER,  an  ancient  Greek  comic  poet,  was 
born  at  Athens,  about  the  year  345  B.  C.  His  hap- 
piness in  introducing  the  new  comedy,  and  refining 
an  art,  which  had  been  so  gross  and  licentious  in  for- 
mer times,  quickly  spread  his  name  over  the  world. 
The  kings  of  Egypt  and  Macedon  gave  a  noble  tes- 
timony of  his  merit,  sent  ambassadors  to  invite  him 
to  their  courts,  and  even  fleets  to  bring  him  over; 
but  Menander  was  so  much  of  a  philosopher, 
as  to  prefer  the  free  enjoyment  of  his  studies  to 
the  promised  favours  of  the  great.  Of  his  works, 
which  amounted  to  above  an  hundred  comedies,  only 
four  are  preserved.  The  ancients  have  said  high 
things  of  Menander  ;  and  we  find  the  true  masters  of 
rhetoric,  recommending  his  works,  as  the  truepaterns 
of  every  beauty,  and  every  grace  of  public  speaking, 
Quintilian  declares,  that  a  careful  imitation  of  Men- 
ander, alone  will  supply  all  the  rules  which  he  has 
laid  down  in  his  institutions.  It  is  in  Menander  that 
he  would  have  his  orator  search  for  a  copiousness  of 
invention,  for  an  elegance  of  expression,  and  espe- 
cially for  that  universal  genius,  which  is  able  to  ac- 
comodate  itself  to  persons,  things  and  affections. 
Alenander's  wonderful  talent  at  expressing  nature  in 
every  condition,  and  under  every  accident  of  life, 
gave  occasion  to  that  memorable  question  of  Aristo- 
phanes, the  grammarian,  "O  Menander  and  Nature! 
which  of  you  copies  from  the  others  work."  Julius 
Caesar  has  left  the  loftiest,  as  well  as  the  justest  praise 
of  Menander's  works,  when  he  calls  Terence,  only  a 
half  Menander.  He  died  293  years  before  Christ, 
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METIUS,  (JAMES)  of  Alcmaar,  in  Holland,  was 
the  inventor  of  telescopes  with  glasses.  He  fre- 
quently observed  school  boys  playing  upon  the  ice, 
making  use  of  their  copy  books,  rolled  up  in  the 
shape  of  tubes,  to  look  at  each  other,  to  which  they 
sometimes  added  pieces  of  glass,  at  each  end,  to 
view  distant  objects;  which  led  him  to  the  invention 
of  optic  glasses.  From  so  trifling  a  circumstance,  did 
the  invention  of  one  of  the  most  important  instruments 
made  use  of  in  astronomy,  originate,  Metius  flourish- 
ed about  the  year  1600. 


MEZERAY,  (FRANCIS  EUDES  DE)  an  eminent 
French  historian,  was  born  nearOrgentau,  in  Lower 
Normandy,  in  1610.  He  early  discovered  an  incli- 
nation for  the  muses,  and  had  so  high  an  opinion  of 
his  poetical  abilities,  that  he  expected  to  be  able  to 
raise  himself  both  a  character  and  a  fortune  thereby; 
but  upon  going  to  Paris,  he  was  dissuaded  from  pur- 
suing poetry  by  the  former  prseceptor  of  Louis  XIII. 
and^advised  to  apply  himself  earnestly  to  history  and 
politics,  as  the  surest  means  of  succeeding  in  what  he 
aimed  at.  In  the  mean  time  that  gentleman  procur- 
ed him  the  place  of  commissary  of  war,  which  he- 
held  for  two  or  three  years  and  then  quitted  it.  Upon 
his  return  to  Paris,  he  resolved  to  stay  there  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life ;  m  a  short  time,  however,  find- 
ing his  little  stock  of  money,  almost  exhausted,  he 
was  under  strong  apprehensions  of  being  under  the 
necessity  of  abandoning  his  resolution.  He,  there- 
fore, with  a  view  to  support  himself,  had  re- 
course to  writing  satires  against  the  ministry;  things, 
which  were  then  extremely  well  received  in  that  city, 
and  for  which  he  had  naturally  a  turn.  By  these 
Mezeray  gained  a  considerable  sum  in  less  than  three 
years,  and,  being  now  in  easy  circumstances,  he  ap- 
plied himself  at  die  age  of  twenty-six,  to  compile  an 
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"  History  of  France,"  which  was  received  with  ex- 
traordinary applause,  and  procured  him  a  pension 
from  the  king.  In  1668,  he  published  an  abridge- 
ment of  the  above  history,  in  which  there  being  se- 
veral bold  passages,  which  displeased  the  minister 
Colbert,  the  author  promised  to  retract  the  passages 
complained  of,  which  he  did,  in  a  new  edition  in 
1672;  but  in  such  a  manner  as  satisfied  neither  the 
public,  who  were  displeased  to  see  the  truth  altered, 
nor  the  minister,  who  retrenched  half  his  pension. 
Mezeray  was  extremely  piqued  at  this,  and  com- 
plained of  Colbert  in  very  severe  terms,  so  that,  at 
last,  it  was  entirely  taken  away  from  him. 

Mezeray  was  a  man  subject  to  strange  humours; 
extremely  negligent  in  his  person;  and  so  careless 
in  his  dress,  that  he  might  have  passed  for  a  beggar 
rather  than  for  what  he  was.  He  was  actually  seized 
one  morning  by  the  parish  officers;  which  mistake, 
however,  was  so  far  from  provoking  him,  that  he 
was  highly  diverted  with  it;  and  told  them,  "  that 
he  was  not  able  to  walk  on  foot,  but  that  as  soon  as  a 
new  wheel  was  put  to  his  chariot,  he  would  attend 
them  wherever  they  thought  proper."  He  used  to 
study  and  write  by  candle-light,  even  at  noon  day 
in  summer ;  and,  as  if  there  had  been  no  sun  in  the 
world,  always  waited  upon  his  company  to  the  door, 
with  a  candle  in  his  hand. 

He  was  secretary  of  the  French  academy ;  and  it 
was  a  constant  way  with  him,  when  candidates  of- 
fered themselves  for  vacant  places  in  the  academy,  to 
throw  in  a  black  ball  instead  of  a  white  one;  and 
when  his  friends  .isked  him  the  reason  of  this  unkind 
procedure,  he  answered,  that  "  it  was  to  leave  to 
posterity,  a  monument  of  the  liberty  of  elections  in 
the  academy."  As  an  historian,  he  is  very  highly 
valued  for  his  fidelity  in  relating  facts  as  he  found 
them,  but  for  this  solely;  for  as  to  his  style,  it  is  nei- 
ther accurate  nor  police. 

VOL.  III.  No.  22,  Rr 
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Besides  the  works  which  we  have  already  mention- 
ed, he  wrote  "  A  Continuation  of  the  General  His- 
tory of  the  Turks,"  "  L'Originc  des  Francois,"  "  Les 
Vanitcs  de  la  Cour,"  translated  from  the  Latin  of 
Joannes  Sarisburiensis  in  164O,  and  a  French  tran>la- 
tion  of  "  Grotius  de  Veritate  Christiana?  Rcligionis,1* 
in  1644.  He  died  July  10,  1683,  aged  7S. 


MICHAEL,  (ANGELO,  BUONARRUOTI)  an  il- 
lustrious painter,  sculptor  and  architect,  was  born 
in  Tuscany,  in  1474.  He  was  put  to  nurse  in  the 
village  of  Settiniano,  a  place  noted  for  the  resort  of 
sculptors,  of  whom  his  nurse's  husband  was  one, 
which,  in  more  ways  than  one,  fully  justified  the  well 
known  saying,  that  Michael  Angelo  had  "  sucked 
in  sculpture  with  his  milk."  His  violent  inclination 
to  designing  obliged  his  parents  to  place  him  with 
Dominico  Ghirlandaio ;  and  the  progress  which  he 
made,  so  far  raised  the  jealousy  of  his  school  fellows, 
that  one  of  them  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  nose, 
which  he  carried  with  him  to  his  grave.  He  erected 
an  academy  of  sculpture  and  painting  at  Florence, 
under  the  patronage  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  who 
was  a  lover  of  the  fine  arts ;  but,  upon  the  troubles 
of  the  house  of  Medicis,  he  was  obliged  to  remove 
to  Bologna.  His  reputation  was  so  great  at  Rome, 
that  he  was  employed  by  Pope  Sextus  to  paint  his 
chapel.  Upon  the  death  of  Pope  Julius  II.  he  went 
to  Florence,  where  he  made  that  admirable  piece 
of  sculpture,  the  tomb  of  the  duke  of  Florence.  He 
however,  was  interrupted  by  the  wars,  the  citizens 
obliging  him  to  work  on  the  fortifications  of  the 
city ;  but  foreseeing  that  their  precautions  would  be 
useless,  he  removed  from  Florence  to  Ferrara,  and 
thence  to  Venice.  He  died  immensely  rich,  at 
Rome,  in  1 564,  aged  9O. 

He  has  the  name  of  the  greatest  designer  that  eve? 
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was ;  and  it  is  universally  allowed,  that  no  painter 
ever  understood  anatomy  so  well  as  he.  He  took 
incredible  pains  to  reach  the  perfection  of  his  art. 
He  loved  solitude,  and  used  to  say,  that  "  painting 
was  jealous,  and  required  the  whole  man  to  herself/' 
Being  asked,  "  why  he  did  not  marry ,"  he  answered, 
"  painting  was  his  wife,  and  his  works  his  children/' 
The  most  celebrated  of  ail  his  pieces,  is  his  "  Last 
Judgment,"  painted  for  Pope  Pau/  III  In  archi- 
tecture also,  he  not  only  surpassed  all  the  moderns, 
but,  as  some  think,  the  ancients  too:  for  which  they 
bring  as  proofs,  the  St.  Peter's  of  Rome,  the  St. 
John's  of  Florence,  the  Capitcl,  the  Palazzo  Farnesse, 
and  his  own  house.  We  must  not  forget  to  observe, 
that  he  was-also  an  excellent  poet. 


•ss* 


MICHAEL,  (ANGELO  DE  CARAVAGGIO,)  a  ce- 
lebrated Italian  painter,  born  in  1569,  was,  at  first, 
only  a  day  labourer;  but  having  seen  some  painters 
at  work,  upon  a  brick  wall,  which  he  had  helped  to 
raise,  he  was  so  charmed  with  their  art,  that  he  im- 
mediately applied  himself  to  the  study  of  it,  and,  in 
a  few  years,  made  so  considerable  a  progress,  that, 
in  Venice,  Rome,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  he  was 
cried  up  and-  admired  as  the  author  of  a  new  style 
in  painting.  His  pieces  are  to  be  met  with  in  most 
of  the  cabinets  of  Europe:  and  one  picture  of  his 
drawing  is  in  the  Dominican  church,  at  Antwerp, 
which  Rubens  used  to  call  his  master-piece. 

It  is  said  of  this  painter,  that  he  was  as  singular  in 
his  temper,  as  in  his  taste  of  painting  ;  full  of  de- 
traction, and  so  strangely  contentious,  that  his  pencil 
was  no  sooner  out  of  his  hand,  but  his  sword  was  in 
it.  He  treated  his  cotemporaries  very  contemptu- 
ously, particularly  his  former  master  Gioseppino, 
whom  he  used  to  make  a  jest  of  publicly;  which, 
however,  braught  him  sometimes  into  danger.  Thus., 
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one  day,  in  a  dispute  with  Gioseppino,  he  run  a 
young  man  through  the  body,  who  was  seeking  to 
adjust  the  a  I!  air  between  them,  upon  which  he  was 
forced  to  fly  to  the  marquis  Justiniani  tor  protection. 
Justiniani  obtained  his  pardon,  by  his  intercessiori 
with  the  prince;  but  he  was  no  sooner  at  liberty 
than  giving  a  loose  to  his  passions,  he  went  to 
Gioseppino  and  challenged  him.  The  latter  answer- 
ed, "  he  was  a  knight,  and  would  not  draw  his  sword 
against  an  inferior."  Michael  Angelo,  nettled  at  this 
answer,  hastened  to  Malta,  performed  his  vows  and 
exercises,  and  received  the  order  of  knighthood. 
While  he  was  there,  he  drew  the  decollation  of  St. 
John  Baptist  for  the  great  church,  and  the  portrait  of 
the  Grand  Master  de  Vigna  Court.  After  this  he  set 
out  tor  Rome,  in  order  to  force  Gioseppino  to  fight 
him;  but  in  his  way  thither,  he  was  seized  with  a 
fever,  which  pur  an  end  to  the  quarrel  and  his  life. 
This  happened  in  1609. 


MENZIKOFF,  (ALEXANDER)  was  originally  an 
apprentice  to  a  pastry  cook,  near  the  palace  of  Mos- 
cow, in  Russia;  but,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
fortunately  discovered  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
Peter  the  Great,  he  was  drawn  from  that  situation  in 
early  life,  and  placed  in  the  household  of  the  emperor. 
Having  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
several  languages,  and  being  equally  formed  for  war 
and  for  business,  he  first  rendered  himself  agreeable 
and  afterwards  became  necessary  to  his.  master. 

He  assisted  Peter  in  all  his  projects;  and  was  re- 
warded for  his  services,  with  the  government  of  In- 
gria,  the  rank  of  prince,  and  the  title  of  major  gene- 
ral. He  signalized  himself  in  Poland  in  1708  and 
1709:  but  in  1713,  he  was  accused  of  embezzling 
the  public  money,  and  fined  in  300,000  crowns. 
The  Czar  remitted  the  fine,  and  having  restored  him 
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io  favour,  gave  him  the  command  of  an  army  in  the 
Ukraine,  in  1719,  and  sent  him  as  his  ambassador  into 
Poland  in  1722.  Constantly  employed  about  the 
means  of  preserving  his  influence  after  the  death  of 
his  master,  who  was  then  evidently  on  the  decline, 
MenzikofF  discovered  the  person  to  whom  the  Czar 
intended  to  leave  the  succession.  The  emperor  was 
highly  offended,  and  the  penetration  of  MenzikofF 
cost  him  the  principality  of  PlescofF. 

Under  the  Czarina  Catharine,  however,  he  was 
higher  in  favour  t  >an  ever:  because,  on  the  death  of 
the  Czar  in  1725,  he  was  active  in  bringing  the  differ* 
ent  parties  in  Russia,  to  agree  to  her  succession.  This 
princess  was  not  ungrateful.  In  appointing  her  son- 
in-law  Peter  II.  to  be  her  successor,  she  commanded 
him  to  marry  the  daughter  of  MenzikofF,  and  gave 
the  Czar's  sister  to  his  son.  The  parties  were  actu- 
ally betrothed;  and  MenzikofF  was  made  duke  of 
Cozel,  and  grand  steward  to  the  Czar.  But  this  sum- 
mit of  elevation  was  the  prelude  to  his  fall.  The 
Dolgoroukis,  favourites  of  the  Czar,  had  influence 
enough  to  procure  his  banishment,  together  with  thai; 
of  his  family,  to  one  of  his  own  estates  at  the  distance 
of  250  leagues  from  Moscow. 

He  had  the  imprudence,  upon  this  occasion,  to 
leave  the  capital,  with  the  splendor  and  magnificence 
of  a  governor,  going  to  take  possession  of  his  pro- 
vince, and  his  enemies  took  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance to  enflame  the  indignation  of  the  Czar  against 
him.  At  some  distance  Irom  Moscow,  he  was  under- 
taken by  a  detachment  of  soldiers,  and  the  command- 
ing officer  made  him  dismount  from  his  carriage,  which 
was  sent  back  to  Moscow,  and  placed  him  and  his 
whole  family  in  covered  waggons,  to  be  conducted 
to  Siberia,  in  the  habit  of  peasants. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  place  of  his  destination,  he 
xvas  presented  with  cows  and  sheep  big  with  young, 
and  poultry,  without  knowing  from  whom  he  receiv- 
ed the  favour*  H;:»  house  was  a  simple  cottage  -,  and 
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his  employment  was  to  cultivate  the  ground,  or  to 
superintend  its  cultivation. 

New  causes  of  sorrow,  however,  were  added  to  the 
severities  of  exile.  I  lis  wife  died  in  the  journey  :  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  one  of  his  daughters  by  the 
small-pox,  and  his  other  two  children  were  seized 
xvith  the  same  disease,  but  recovered.  He  sunk  un- 
der his  misfortunes,  Nov.  2,  1729;  and  was  buried 
beside  his  daughter  in  a  little  chapel,  which  he  had 
built.  Mis  misfortunes  had  inspired  him  with  senti- 
ments of  religion,  which,  amidst  the  splendor  of  his 
former  situation,  he  had  neglected. 

His  two  surviving  children  enjoyed  greater  liberty 
after  the  death  of  their  father.  The  officer  permitted 
them  to  attend  public  worship,  on  Sundays,  by  turns. 
One  day,  when  his  daughter  was  returning  from  the 
village,  she  heard  herself  accosted  by  a  peasant  from 
the  window  of  a  cottage,  and,  to  her  great  snrprize, 
recognized  in  this  peasant,  the  persecutor  of  her  fa- 
mily, Dolgorouki;  who,  in  his  turn,  had  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  the  intrigues  of  this  despotic  court.  She  com- 
municated this  intelligence  to  her  brother,  who  could 
not  behold  this  new  instance  of  the  vanity  and  insta- 
bility of  power  and  honours,  without  emotion.  Young 
Menzikoff  and  his  sister  were  soon  after  recalled  to 
Moscow,  by  the  Czarina  Ann,  and  left  Dolgorouki 
in  possession  of  their  cottage.  He  was  made  cap- 
tain of  the  guards,  and  received  the  fifth  part  of  his 
father's  possessions.  His  sister  was  appointed  maid 
of  honour  to  the  empress,  and  afterwards  married  to 
great  advantage. 


METASTASIO,  (U  ABBE  PIERRE  BONAVEN- 
TURE,)  whose  real  name  was  Trepassi,  was  born  at 
Assist  . January  3d  1698.  His  talent  for  poetry  was 
first  un.Jried  by  the  reading  of  Tasso,  and  he  began 
to  compose  verses  at  ten  years  of  age.  "  A  prodigy 
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of  this  kind"  says  Metastasio, "  made  such  an  impres- 
sion on  my  master,  the  celebrated  Gravina,  that  he 
thenceforth  considered  me  as  a  plant  worthy  of  being 
cultivated  by  his  own  hand." 

The  circumstance,  which  occasioned  the  change 
of  his  name,  and  of  his  becoming  known  to  Gravina 
are  thus  related  in  a  late  anecdote.  "  Gravina's  bar- 
ber, who,  like  most  others  of  his  profession,  was  a 
great  talker,  one  day,  informed  him,  that,  in  the 
Place  dc  Valicella,  where  he  had  his  shop,  a  young 
boy  came  every  evening,  and  sung  extempore  verses 
of  his  own  composition,  so  harmonious  and  elegant, 
that  all  the  passengers  stopped  to  listen  to  them. 
Gravina,.  upon  this  information,  added  one  to  the 
young  poet's  audience,  and  found  the  verses  so  su- 
perior to  the  ideas  which  he  had  formed  of  them 
from  the  account  of  the  barber,  and  so  much  above 
the  capacity  of  a  child  of  eleven  years  of  age,  that 
he  instantly  determined  to  undertake  the  cultivation 
of  so  promissing  a  plant.  His  first  care  was  to  put 
the  young  Trepassi  to  school ;  but  apprehending, 
that  the  ordinary  methods  of  education  might  check 
the  progress  of  so  uncommon  talents,  he  took  him 
home  to  his  own  house,  and  changed  his  name  into 
Metastasio  y  which  signifies  the  same  thing  in  Greek. 
In  short,  by  a  plan  of  education  .and  by  instruction 
suited  to  his  genius,  Gravina  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  reputation,  which  he  predicted  and  which  Me- 
tastasio  so  long  enjoyed." 

Metastasio  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  when 
he  composed  his  tragedy  entitled  "  II  Giustino  ;"  in 
which  he  appears  too  close  and  scrupulous  an  imita- 
tor of  the  Grecian  Drama.  Our  young  poet  unfor- 
tunately lost  his  patron  in  1717,  who  left  him  his 
heir,  as  "  being  a  young  man  of  the  most  promising 
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abilities. 

Metastasio,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  being,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  inheritance,  superior  to  those  wants, 
which  repress  the  exertions  of  genius,  and  to  which 
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men  of  abilities  are  too  often  subject,  gave  full  scope 
to  his  inclination  for  poetry.  He  began  his  drama- 
tic career  with  the  "Didonne  Abandonata,"  which 
was  acted  at  Naples  in  1724,  and  soon  acquired 
such  celebrity,  that,  in  1729,  he  was  invited  to  Vi- 
enna by  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  who  appointed 
him  Imperial  poet,  and  granted  him  a  handsome 
pension. 

From  that  time,  some  of  his  works  Were  presented 
at  every  court-festival,  and  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
treme magnificence  of  these  entertainments,  they 
would  now  be  entirely  forgotten,  were  it  not  for  the 
verses,  which  he  composed  upon  these  occasions. 
The  courts  of  Madrid  and  Vienna,  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  presents  which  they  conferred  upon  him. 
From  Maria  Theresa,  he  received  a  snuff-box,  a 
port  folio,  set  with  diamonds  and  a  golden  candle- 
stick with  a  screen.  Ferdinand  VI.  king  of  Spain, 
being  informed  of  his  great  merit,  sent  him  a  present 
of  a  casket  mounted  with  gold,  and  furnished  with 
the  different  implements  of  writing. 

This  favourite  of  kings  and  of  the  muses,  was  of  a 
cheerful  disposition,  and  exceedingly  temperate:  to 
this  he  was  probably  indebted  for  the  uninterrupted 
health  which  he  enjoyed,  and  for  the  entire  possession 
of  his  senses  and  faculties,  to  the  most  advanced  pe- 
riod of  old  age.  He  took  his  meals,  arose  and  went 
to  bed,  always  at  stated  hours.  This  exactness  and 
order  were  most  scrupulously  observed,  even  in  the 
rnost  trivial  actions  of  his  life.  He  used  to  say  in  jest, 
that  he  dreaded  hell  for  no  other  reason,  but  because 
it  was  a  place,  ubi  nullus  ordo,  sect  scmpiternus  hor- 
ror inhabitat,  i.  e.  where  there  was  no  order,  but 
where  eternal  horror  dwelt.  He  had  even  his  stated 
hours  of  making  verses,  to  which  he  scrupulously  ad- 
hered, without  waiting  for  the  moment  of  poetical 
enthusiasm. 

He  was  equally  regular  in  the  duties  of  the  Chris- 
tian, as  in  the  labours  of  the  scholar,  K::  behavior. 


uf 
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was  that  of  a  true  philosopher ;  his  ambition  extended 
no  farther  than  the  attainment  of  literary  fame,  and 
he  despised  every  political  mark  of  distinction.  When 
Charles  VI.  offered  him  the  titles  of  Count  or  Baron, 
v/hich  add  no  real  worth  or  dignity  to  the  possessor, 
but  frequently  make  him  appear  in  a  more  ridiculous 
light,  he  instantly  begged  the  favour,  that  he  would 
allow  him  still  to  continue  Metastasio,  The  empress 
Maria  Theresa  afterwards  wished  to  bestow  upon  him 
the  cross  of  St.  Stephen*  but  here  he  likewise  excused 
himself  on  account  of  his  age*  He  was  attacked  by 
a  fever  on  the  2d  of  April*  1782,  and  died  on  the 
12th  of  the  same  month,  aged  84.  He  left  about 
150,000  crowns.  He  composed  a  great  number  of 
tragic  operas,  and  several  small  dramatic  pieces.  We 
have  different  editions  of  them,  in  4to.  8vo.  and  12mo* 
and  M.  Richelet  has  published  a  translation  of  them 
into  French,  in  12  vols.  duodecimo* 

The  greatest  part  of  Metastasio's  writings  will  con- 
fer immortality  on  their  author.    His  dialogue  is  natu- 
ral, simple  and  easy :  his  style  is  always  pure  and  ele- 
gant, and  sometimes  sublime  and  pathetic.     His  sub- 
jects are  noble,  interesting,  and  excellently  adapted 
for   representation.     He    was   perfectly   acquainted 
with  the  resources  of  his  art,  and  has  subjected  the 
opera  to  rules.     He  stripped  it  of  its  machinery  and 
of  the  marvellous,  which  was  filled  up  to  excite  the 
gaze  of  astonishment,  but  which  gave  no  instruction 
to  the  understanding,  and  made  no  impression  on  the 
heart.     His  descriptions  are  copied  from  nature ;  his 
fables  are  celebrated  ;  his  characters  are  noble  and 
well  supported  3  his  plots  are   excellently  conducted 
and  happily  unravelled.     "  There  are  scenes,"  says 
Voltaire,  u  worthy  of  Corneilie,  when  he  does  not 
"ieclaim,  and  of  Racine,  when  he  is  not  feeble."   His 
operas,  in  point  of  the  pathetic,   may  be  compared 
with  the  finest  English  tragedies;   and  may  be  read 
with  great  pleasure,  independent  of  .the  charms 
the  music.     We  must  not,  however*  expect  to  find  in 
VOL.  III.  No   22,  Ss 
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Mctastasio,  that  exact  regularity,  and  that  fertile 
simplicity,  which  constitutes  the  excellence  of  some 
of  our  tragic  poets  ;  but  though  he  sometimes  trans- 
gresses the  unities  of  time  and  place,  he  always  pre- 
serves the  unity,  of  interest.  Notwithstanding  all 
tl:-:?e  advantages,  some  critics  will  not  allow  him  the 
merit  of  invention,  which  is  the  first  quality  of  a  poet. 
They  consider  him  only  as  a  successful  imitator  of 
the  French  tragic  writers,  from  whom  a  great  part  of 
his  beauties  arc  borrowed,  and  place  him  at  the  head 
of  the  finest  wits  of  Italy,  but  deny  that  he  possessed 
genius.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  ancients;  and 
this  admiration,  increasing  with  the  solidity  of  his  un- 
derstanding, continued  to  the  last  period  of  his  life. 
Horace  was  his  favourite  author,  and  he  could  repeat 
almost  the  whole  of  him. 


MICKLE,  (W i  L L  i  AM  J u  L  i  u  s)  an  excellent  Eng- 
lish poet,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Alexander 
JVlickle,  a  minister  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and 
born  at  Kelso,  on  the  Cumberland  side  of  the  Tweed, 
about  the  year  1735.  In  his  early  years,  his  passion 
for  poetry  frequently  discovered  itself;  though,  till 
the  age  of  13,  he  did  not  shew  any  particular  attach- 
ment to  books.  At  that  time,  having  accidentally 
met  with  Spencer's  "  Fairy  Queen,"  he  became  ena- 
moured of  his  manner  of  writing,  and  instantly  began 
to  imitate  him.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  came 
to  Edinburgh,  to  reside  with  an  uncle,  who  was  a 
brewer  there ;  but  not  liking  that  line  of  business,  he 
•went  to  London,  about  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  v/ar,  »vhich  began  in  1755,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
cure a  commission  in  the  navy.  Here  he  was  (^ap- 
pointed;  but  introduced  himself  to  the  first  Lord  Lyt- 
tleton,  to  whom  he  sent  one  of  his  poems.  From  hi* 
Lordship,  however,  he  received  no  other  favour  than 
being  admitted  to  several  interviews,  and  encouraged 
to  persevere  in  his  poetical  plans. 
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So  closely  had  our  author  cultivated  the  study  o 
the  Muses,  that  before  he  was  18  years  of  age,  he  hud 
written  two  tragedies,  and  half  an  epic  poem  ;  but 
all  these  were  committed  to  the  flames.  The  first  of 
his  poems,  which  appeared  in  print,  was  published 
in  one  of  the  Edinburgh  magazines,  and  entitled, 
"  On  passing  through  the  Parliament  Close  of  Edin- 
burgh at  Midnight/1  From  the  time  of  Mr.  JViickie's 
arrival  at  London,  till  the  year  1765,  it  is  not  known 
how  he  employed  his  time,  though  it  is  probable,  that 
he  was  engaged  in  st)me  branch  of  the  printing  bu- 
siness; and  in  1765,  he  engaged  himself  as  a  correc- 
tor to  the  Clarendon  press,  at  Oxford.  This  year  he 
published  the  poem,  which  first  brought  him  into  no- 
tice, entitled, "  Pollio,  an  Elegiac  Ode,  written  in  the 
wood,  near  Roslin  Castie,"  4to.  This  was  an  elegy 
written  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  which  is  spoken 
of  by  Lord  Lyttleton,  as  equal  to  any  thing  he  had 
ever  seen  in  the  English  language. 

In  1767,  he  published  a  poem,  called  "  The  Con- 
cubine, in  two  Cantos,  after  the  manner  of  Spercer," 
4to.  and  in  1769,  he  published  "  A  Letter  to  Mr. 
Harwood,  wherein  some  of  his  evasive  glosses,  trans- 
lations and  blundering  criticisms,  in  support  of  the 
Arian  Heresy,  contained  in  his  Literal  Translations 
of  the  New  Testament  are  pointed  out  and  confuted," 
8vo.  and  next  year>  he  published  "  Voltaire  In  the 
Shades,  or  a  Dialogue  on  the  Deistical  Consistory," 
8vo.  as  also  "  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  an  Elegy,"  and 
some  other  poems. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Mickle  was  a  frequent  writer 
in  one  of  the  public  papers ;  but  a  more  important 
work  now  engaged  his  attention.  When  n,~;  more 
than  17  years  of  age,  he  had  read  Castrura's  Transla- 
tion of  the  Lusiad  of  Camoens  into  French,  and  then 
projected  the  design  of  giving  an  English  translation 
of  it.  From  this,  however,  he  was  prevented  by  va- 
rious avocations  till  the  year  1771,  when  he  publish- 
ed the  first  book  as  a  specimen  ;  and  havia  g 
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ed  himself  by  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  the  Por- 
tuguese language,  he  determined  to  apply  himself  en- 
tirely to  this  work.  With  this  view,  he  quitted  his 
residence  at  Oxford,  and  went  to  a  farm  house,  in 
its  vicinity,  where  he  pursued  his  design  with  un- 
rerritted  assiduity,  till  the  year  1775,  when  the  work 
was  tni'rtlv  finished. 

During  the  time  that  Mr.  Mickle  was  engaged  in 
this  work,  he  subsisted  entirely  by  his  employment 
as  corrector  of  the  press ;  and  on  his  quitting  that  em- 
ployment, he  had  only  the  subscriptions  he  received 
for  his  translation  to  support  him.  Notwithstanding 
these  difficulties,  he  adhered  steadily  to  the  p/an  hs 
had  laid  down,  and  completed  it  in  about  five  years. 

When  his  work  was  finished,  Mr.  Mickle  applied 
to  a  person  of  great  rank,  for  permission  to  dedicate 
it  to  him.  Permission  was  granted,  and  his  patron 
honoured  him  with  a  very  polite  letter;  but  alter  re- 
ceiving a  copy,  for  which  an  extraordinary  price  was 
paid  for  the  binding,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  fake 
any  notice  of  the  author.  At  last,  a  gentleman  of 
grept  rank  in  the  political  world,  a  firm  friend  to  the 
autl  or,  waited  on  the  patron,  and  heard  him  declare, 
that  he  had  not  read  the  work,  but  that  it  had  been 
represented,  not  to  have  the  merit  it  was  at  first  said 
to  possess.  The  applause,  however,  with  which  the 
work  was  received,  soon  banished  from  the  author's 
mind,  those  disagreeable  sensations,  which  had  b°en 
occasioned  by  the  contemptuous  neglect  of  his  patron, 
as  well  as  some  severe  criticisms,  which  had  been 
circulated  concerning  it.  A  second  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1779,  accompanied  with  a  fine 
plate. 

This  year,  also,  be  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled, 
<f  A  Candid  Examination  of  the  Reasons  for  depriv- 
ing the  East  India  Company  of  its  charter,  contained 
in  the  History  and  Management  of  the  East  Inclk 
Company,  from  its  commencement  to  the  present 
time  -,  together  with  some  strictures  on  the  Self-Ccn- 
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tradktior»s  and  Historical  Errors  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith, 
in  his  Reasons  for  the  Abolition  of  the  said  Company,'* 
4to.  About  this  time,  Dr.  Lowth,  bishop  of  London, 
would  have  put  him  into  orders,  and  provided  for  him 
in  the  church  ,  but  this  was  not  agreeable  to  our  au- 
thor's disposition. 

While  he  was  meditating  a  publication  of  all  his 
poems,  in  which  he  would  most  probably  have  found 
his  account,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  an  ex- 
cellent patron  in  the  late  commodore  Johnstone,  who 
xvas  distantly  related  to  him,  and  who,  in  May  1779, 
appointed  him  to  be  his  secretary,  on  board  the  Rom- 
ney  man  of  war,  in  order  that  he  might  participate  in 
any  of  the  emoluments,  which  might  arise,   during 
the  cruise.     In  November,   1776,  he  arrived  at  Lis- 
bon, and  was  named  by  his  patron,  joint  agent  for 
the  prizes  which  were  taken.     In  this  capital  and  its 
neighbourhood,  he  resided  more  than  six  months, 
being  every  where  received  with  the  greatest  polite- 
ness and  attention;  and  during  this  period,  he  com- 
posed his  poem,  called  "  Almanda  Hill."  He  collect- 
ed also  many  particulars  concerning  the  manners  of 
the  Portuguese,  which  he  intended  also  to  have  pub- 
lished.    During  his  stay  at  Lisbon,  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy was  opened,  and  Mr.  Mickle,  who  was  pre- 
sent at  the  ceremony  of  its  commencement,  had  the 
honour  of  being  admitted  a  member.     His  presence 
being  thought  necessary  in  England  to  attend  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  courts  of  law,  respecting  the  con- 
demnation of  some  of  the  prizes,  he  did  not  accom- 
pany the  commodore  in  his  Jast  expedition,  nor  did  he 
go  any  more  to  cea. 

In  1783,  he  married  a  young  laciv,  with  whom  he 

*  O  J  l 

had  become  acquainted,  when  he  lived  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Oxford.  By  the  fortune  which  he  obtained 
with  this  lady,  together  with  the  money  which  he 
had  made  himself,  whilst  under  commodore  Johnstone, 
he  was  now  possessed  of  a  happy  competence,  and 
he  employed  his  leisure  hours,  in  preparing  a  colleo 
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tion  of  his  poetical  works,  to  be  published  by  sub- 
scription. Here,  however,  he  died  alrcr  a  short  ill- 
ness, in  the  autumn  of  1788.  His  poetry  possesses 
much  beauty,  variety,  harmony  of  ir.irnbcrs,  and  vi- 
gour of  imagination  :  his  life  was  without  rcproruh: 
his  foibles  were  few  and  inoffensive,  his  virtues  inanr, 
and  his  genius  very  considerable. 


MIDDLETON,  (DR.  COWYERI!  a  celebrated 
English  Divine,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  York- 
shire, and  born  in  1683.  His  father  gave  him  a  libe- 
ral education,  and  ?t  17,  lie  was  sent  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  of  which,  in  1706,  he  was  chosen 
fellow.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  con- 
troversy with  Dr.  Bentley,  the  master  of  the  college, 
relating  to  some  mercenary  conduct  of  the  latter,  in 
that  station. 

Soon  after  this,  however,  he  quit  the  university, 
married  a  lady  of  ample  fortune,  and  took  a  small 
rectory  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  which  was  in  the  gift  of 
his  wife;  but  resigned  it  in  little  more  than  a  year, 
on  account  of  its  unhealthy  situation. 

In  the  year  1721,  upon  the  great  enlargement  of 
the  public  library  at  Cambridge,  the  erection  of  a  new- 
office,  viz  that  of  principal  librarian  was  voted  and 
then  conferred  upon  Dr.  Middleton.  His  first  wife, 
ha  died  so»-*e  years  after  this,  he  travelled  through 
"Trance  into  Italy,  and  arrived  atRome  early  in  1724, 
from  wl  he  did  not  return  till  the  end  of  the  year 
following  He  had  not  been  long  employed  in  his 
study,  before  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  whole 
medic?.-.  by  the  publication  of  a  piece,  entitled, 

*(  De  Medicorurn  apud  Veteres  Romanes  degentium 
conditir-e  dissertafio*  qua,  contra  viros  celeberrimos 
Jacobum  Sponium  &  Richard  urn  Medium,  servilem 
'  atque  ignobilem  earn  fuisse,  ostenclitur,"  and  in  the 
course  of  this  dispute,  much  resentment  and  many 
pamphlets  appeared  on  both  sides. 
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t. 

Hitherto,  however,  he  had  stood  well  with  his  cle- 
rical brethren ;  but  he  drew  the  resentment  ofr  the 
church  against  him  in  1729,  by  publishing  "  A  Let- 
ter from  Rome,  shewing  an  exact  conformity  between 
Popery  and  Paganism,"  Sec.  as  this  letter,  though  po» 
litely  written,  attacked  Popish  miracles  with  a  gaiety, 
which  appeared  dangerous  to  the  cause  of  miracles 
in  general. 

About  thebeginning  of  1730,  was  published  Tin- 
rial's  book,  called  **  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Crea- 
tion ;"  the  design  of  which  was  to  destroy  revelation, 

•*  Cj  «r 

and  to  establish  natural  religion  in  its  stead.  Many- 
answers  rose  up  against  it,  and  amongst  others,  Dr. 
Waterland's  well  known"  Vindication  of  Scripture," 
&c.  Middleton,  not  liking  his  manner  of  vindicat- 
ing Scripture,  addressed  "  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Waterland, 
containing  some  remarks,  &c.  together  with  the 
sketch  of  another  answer  to  Tindal's  book,"  1731. 
Two  things  contributed  to  render  this  performance 
highly  objectionable  to  the  clergy ;  and  these  were, 
first,  the  very  popular  character  of  Dr.  Waterland, 
whom,  though  at  that  time,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful champions  of  orthodoxy,  Dr.  Middleton  ventured 
to  treat  with  the  greatest  severity  and  contempt;  se- 
condly, the  very  free  things,  which  he  himself  had  as- 
serted, and  more  especially  his  manner  of  saying  them* 
His  name  was  not  set  to  them,  nor  was  it  known,  for 
some  time,  who  was  the  author  of  it.  While  Water- 
land  continued  to  publish  more  parts  of  his  "  Scrip- 
ture Vindicated,"  &c.  Pearce,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
took  up  the  cudgels  in  his  behalf,  which  drew  from 
Middleton  "  A  Defence  of  the  Letter,"  &c.  Pearce 
replied  to  this  defence,  and,  without  hesitation,  treat- 
ed him  as  an  infidel,  and  an  enemy  to  Christianity  in 
disguise;  who,  under  the  pretext  of  defending  it  in  a 
better  manner,  was,  in  the  mean  time,  labouring  to 
subvert  it.  Middleton  was  now  known  to  be  the 
author  of  the  letter;  and  it  had  almost  occasioned  his 
being  stripped  of  his  degrees,  and  of  all  his  connec- 
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tions  with  the  university.  This,  however,  was  defer- 
red, upon  his  promising  to  explain  himself  in  such  a 
manner,  as,  it  possible,  would  remove  every  stumbling 
block  of  offence.  This  he  attempted  to  do,  in  "  Some 
Remarks  on  Dr.  Pearce's  second  Reply,"  8cc.  where- 
in the  author's  sentiments,  as  to  all  the  principal 
points  in  dispute,  are  fully  and  clearly  explained  in 
the  manner  that  has  been  promised;  and  he,  at  least, 
effected  so  much,  by  this  piece,  that  he  was  suffered 
i'o  be  quiet.,  and  to  remain  in  statu  quo ;  though  he 
was  esteemed  ever  after  as  a  very  indifferent  believer, 
and  reproached  by  many  of  the  clergy  as  a  downright 
apostate. 

During  this  terrible  conflict,  he  was,  in  1731,  ap- 
pointed Woodwardian  professor,  and,  in  1732,  pub- 
lished his  inauguration  speech.  It  is  easy  to  suppose,, 
that  the  reading  of  lectures  upon  fossils  was  not  an 
employment  suited  either  to  his  taste,  or  to  the  turn 
of  his  studies;  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  wonder,  that 
he  resigned  in  two  years  after  his  appointment. 

In  1741,  came  out  his  great  work,  entitled,  "  The 
History  of  the  Life  of  M.Tullius  Cicero/'  2  vols.  4to. 
This  is,  indeed,  a  very  fine  performance,  whether  we 
regard  the  materials  or  the  language;  and  will  pro- 
bably be  read  as  long  as  taste  and  polite  literature 
shall  continue  to  prevail  amongst  us.  It  is  written  in 
the  most  correct  and  elegant  style,  and  abounds  with 
every  thing  that  can  instruct  and  entertain,  that  can 
inform  the  understanding,  and  polish  the  taste :  the 
author  has,  nevertheless,  fallen  into  the  common  er- 
ror of  biographers,  who  often  give  panegyrics,  in- 
stead of  history.  In  1743,  he  published  "The  Epis- 
tles of  M.  T.  Cicero  to  M.  Brutus;  and  of  Brutus  to 
Cicero;  with  the  Latin  text  on  the  opposite  page, 
and  English  notes  to  each  epistle,  together  with  a 
prefatory  dissertation,"  &c.  This  was  succeeded  by 
some  other  works;  but,  in  1747,  he  had  another  ter- 
rible controversy  with  the  clergy,  occasioned  by  a 
publication,  entitled,  "  A  free  enquiry  into  the  mira-. 
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culous  poxvers,  \vhich  are  supposed  to  have  subsisted 
in  the  Christian  Church,  from  the  earliest  ages,  through 
several  succeeding  ages;  tending  to  shew,  that  we 
have  no  sufficient  reason  to  believe,  upon  the  autho- 
rity cf  the  primitive  fathers,  that  any  such  powers 
were  continued  to  the  Church,  after  the  days  of  the 
apostles,"  &;c.  He  was  now  attacked  from  all  quar- 
ters :  but  before  he  took  notice  of  his  antagonists,  he 

•  O  * 

surprized  the  public  with,  "  An  Examination  of  the 
Bishop  of  London's  Discourses,  concerning  the  use 
and  intent  of  Prophecy,"  &c.  Thus  Dr.  Middleton 
continued  to  display  talents  and  learning,  which  were 
highly  esteemed  by  men  of  a  deistical  turn  of  mind, 
but  by  no  means,  in  a  method  calculated  to  invite 
promotion  in  the  church.  If  he  rose  not,  however, 
to  ecclesiastical  dignities,  his  writings  were  so  well 
received,  that  he  arrived  at  easy,  if  not  independent 
circumstances,  and  died  at  an  estate  of  his  own  pur- 
chasing in  Cambridgeshire  in  1750.  All  his  works 
except  the  life  of  Cicero,  were  collected  in  4  vols.  4  to. 
in  1752. 


MILTON,  (JOHN)  a  most  illustrious  English  poet, 
and  famous  also  for  his  politics,  was  descended  from 
a  respectable  family,  at  Milton,  near  Abingdon,  in 
Oxfordshire.  His  grand-father,  Mr.  John  Miiton, 
was  a  zealous  catholic ;  and  his  father,  whose  name 
was  likewise  John,  having  embraced  the  protestant 
religion,  was,  on  that  account,  disinherited.  Upon 
this,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  followed  with 
great  success  the  business  of  a  scrivener.  Here,  hi« 
oldest  son,  John,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  born 
Dec.  9,  1606,  and  was  trained  up  with  great  care, 
from  his  infancy,  by  his  parents.  He  had  first  a  pri- 
vate tutor  at  home  ;  iuterwards  he  was  put  to  St. 
Paul's  school,  where  he  applied  so  intensely  to  books, 
that  he  hurt  his  constitution,  which  was  none  of  the 
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strongest.  He,  however,  made  an  extraordinary  pro- 
gress in  his  studies,  Sc  gave  some  early  specimens, both 
in  Latin  and  English,  of  an  admirable  genius  for  poetry. 

We  are  informed  by  a  MS.  of  M.Aubrey,  in  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum  at  Oxford,  that  his  father  was,  like- 
\vise,  possessed  of  a  poetical  genius,  he  having  com- 
posed a  song  of  fourscore  parts,  for  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  for  which  his  highness  sent  him  a  medal  of 
gold,  and  a  valuable  present.  The  same  MS.  like- 
wise, informs  us,  that  when  Milton  was  very  young, 
he  was  a  remarkably  hard  student,  that  he  sat  up 
very  late,  commonly  till  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  and 
that  even,  at  those  years,  he  composed  many  verses, 
\vhich  might  well  have  become  a  riper  age. 

In  1625,  he  was  admitted  of  Christ  College,  in 
Cambridge,  and,  in  1(528,  proceeded  bachelor  of  arts, 
having,  during  the  time  of  continuance  at  the  univer- 
sity, pursued  his  studies  with  unremitting  ardour,  and 
neglected  no  part  of  academical  learning,  although 
his  chief  pleasure  lay  in  cultivating  his  poetical  ta- 
lent. His  father  designed  him  for  the  church,  nor 
had  he  himself  entertained  any  other  intentions  for 
some  time;  but  afterwards  growing  out  of  humour 
with  the  public  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
and  from  thence  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  esta- 
blished form  of  church  government,  he  dropped  all 
thoughts  of  that  kind. 

After  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
in  1"652,  he  left  the  university,  and  returned  to  his  fa- 
ther, who,  having  acquked  a  competency  of  fortune, 
had  quitted  business,  and  settled  himself  at  Horton,  in 
Buckinghamshire.  During  a  retirement  of  five  years 
here,  he  enriched  his  mind  with  the  choicest  stores  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  learning,  drawn  from  the  best 
authors  in  each  language,  constantly  keeping  his  at- 
tention fixed  upon  poetry,  for  the  sake  and  service  of 
\vhich  chiefly  these  treasures  were  collected  ;  and  the 
poems  entitled  ci  Comus,"  "  L'Allegre,"  "  II  Pense- 
rosa,"  and  Cf  Lycidas,"  all  written  within  this  period. 
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would  have  transmitted  his  fame  to  the  latest  posteri- 
ty, if  he  had  never  performed  any  thing  else. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  1 638,  he  set  out 
to  see  foreign  countries,  and  passed  near  two  years,  on 
his  travels  through  France  and  Italy  ;  where  he  so 
greatly  distinguished  hirnself  in  his  talent  in  poetry,, 
that  he  was  treated  with  singular  respect  and  kind- 
ness by  persons  of  the  first  rank,  both  for  quality  and 
learning.  lie  received  also  vast  encomiums  from 

o 

Rome,  one  of  which  written  by  Salvaggi,   was  this 
distich. 

"  Grtscia  liltfonidem,  jactet  sibi  Roma  Marcnevi  : 
Ariglia  Miltonumjactat  lit riqus  parem." 

Of  which  Dryden's  celebrated  epigram  of  six  lines,, 
constantly  prefixed  to  Paradise  Lost,  is  littls  more 
than  a  translation. 

"  Three  poets  in  three  distant  ages  bonij 
Greece,  Italy  and  England  did  adorn, 
The  first  in  majesty  of  thought  surpass1^ 
The  next  in  gracefulness :  in  both  the  last.) 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  farther  go  ; 
"To  make  a  third  she  join'd  the  other  two." 

Milton  returned  to  England,  in  16S9,  and  hired 
lodgings,  in  Fleet-street,  London,  where  he  employ- 
ed himself  in  educating  his  sister's  two  sons,  Edward 
and  John  Philips  (the  first  of  whom  was  10,  the  other 
only  9  years  of  age)  and  in  a  year's  time  made  them 
capable  of  translating  an  author  at  sight,  and  within 
three  years  they  had  gone  through  all  the  most  valua- 
ble of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets.  His  success  in 
teaching  his  nephews  could  not  escape  the  notice  of 
his  friends,  several  of  whom  having  solicited  him  to 
take  their  children  under  his  care,  lie  hired  a  hand- 
some house,  with  a  garden,  in  Aldersgate,  fit  for  the 
purpose.  Here  he  formed  the  plan  ot  his  academical 
institution,  afterwards  set  forth  in  his  "  Treatise  of 
Education,"  in  which  he  leads  his  pupil  from  the 
Latin  Grammar  to  his  commencing  Master  of  Arts. 
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Hut,  though  thus  employed  in  the  education  of  chil- 
dren, and,  at  the  same  time,   projecting  the  plan  of 
some  great  p<>em,  for  he  was  not  yet  determined  as 
to  Ihe  kind,  from  which  he  expected  to  reap  immor- 
tal fame  ;  yet,  in  1(>  M,  that  wrath,  which  he  had  been 
treasuring  up,    for  some  years,  against  the  prelates, 
found  vent,  i:i  the  publication  of  several  pieces.     In 
J64-3,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Richard  Towel], 
"Esq.  a  gentleman  of  good  estate  and  reputation,  in  Ox- 
fordshire, but  a  firm  royalist.    This  lady  was,  likewise, 
of  the  same  sentiments  with  respect  to  politics  as  her 
father,  and,  of  course,  diametrically  opposite  to  her 
husband,  in  that  respect,  who  was  a  professed  repub- 
lican.    Besides,  she  had    been  brought  up,  where 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  company  and  merriment, 
such  as  dancing.  Sec.  but  finding  no  such  amusements 
after  she  came  to  live  with  Milton,  she  soon  conceiv- 
ed her   solitary   mode  of  life   to   be  exceedingly  irk- 
some, and  in  about  one  month  after  marriage,  under 
a  pretence  of  visiting  her  friends,  deserted  him.     Mil- 
ton sent  repeated  messages  and  letters  to  her,  but  she 
took  no  notice  of  them,  nor  entertained  the  most  dis- 
tant thought  of  returning:  upon  which  he  became  so 
incensed,  that  he  formed  a  resolution,  never  to  receive 
her  again,  and  wrote  four  pieces  in  defence  of  that 
resolution.     In  the  mean  time,  he  did  not  suffer  this 
incident  to  afreet  his  care  and  assiduity  in  the  acade- 
my, and  in  1 6-4  4,  he  published  his  small  piece,  "  Upon 
Education,"  and  also  another  piece,  entitled,  "  Areo- 
pagitica,  or  a  speech  for  the  Liberty  of  unlicensed 
Printing."     In  this  last,  he  contends,  with  great  bold- 
ness, for  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused;  and,  net- 
withstanding,  that  despotic  power  was  then  prevalent 
in  England,  he  even  then  dared  to  assert,  "  He  would 
sooner  part  with  life  itself,  than   with  that  liberty, 
without   which,  life  is  not  worth  the  having;    I  will 
sooner  suffer  my  eyes  to  be  put  out  than  my  under- 
standing to  be  extinguished." 

His  father,  being  coaie  to  live  with  him  in  April 
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1643,  and  his  acadamy  encreasing,  he  hired  a  larger 
house  in  Barbican  ;  but  before  his  removal  thither, 
being  on  a  visit  to  a  relation,  he  was  surprized  by  the 
entrance  of  his  wife,  who,  submitting  herself  and 
imploring  pardon  and  reconciliation,  on  her  knees, 
he  took  her  again  to  hio  bosom.  It  is  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed, that  this  interview  wonderfully  affected  him  ;  and, 
perhaps,  the  impression  it  made  on  his  imagination 
contributed  much  to  the  painting  of  that  pathetic 
scene  in  *c  Paradise  Lost  !"  where  Adam's  reconcili- 
ation to  Eve  after  the  tail  is  thus  described  : 

...       u  Soon  bis  heart  relented 

Towards  her  his  life  so  late  and  sole  delight, 
Noiv  at  bis  feet,  submissive  in  distress. " 

BOOK  X.  909. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  which  happened  a- 
bout  1648,  his  wife's  friends  took  their  leave  of  him  ; 
for  it  may  be  said,  much  to  his  honour,  that  he  had 
sheltered  them  under  his  roof,  from  the  time  of  his 
re-union  with  her;  nor  did  they  leave  him,  till  Mr. 
Powell's  affairs  were  accommodated  bv  Milton's  in- 

j 

terest,  with  the  victorious  party.  The  same  year 
he  removed  to  a  smaller  house  in  Holborn,  where  he 
kept  close  to  his  studies,  pleased  to  observe  the  pub- 
lic affairs  daily  tending  to  the  great  end  of  his  wishes, 
till  all  was  completed  in  the  destruction  of  kingly  go- 
vernment, by  the  death  of  the  king.  But  after  this 
blow  was  struck,  the  noise,  which  was  raised  against 
it  by  the  Presbyterians,  making  him  apprehensive  of 
a  miscarriage  in  the  design  of  settling  a  common- 
wealth, he  employed  his  pen  in  defence  of  his  prin- 
ciples, and  soon  after  entered  upon  his  "  History  of 
England,"  a  work  planned,  likewise  in  the  same  re- 
publican spirit.  He  was,  however,  prevented  from 
going  on  with  this,  by  being  taken  into  the  servic  s 
of  the  commonwealth,  as  Latin  Secretary  to  the 
Council  of  State,  who  had  resolved,  neither  to  wr- 
to  others  abroad^  nor  to  receive  any  answers,  excfcj 
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in  the  Latin  tongue,  which  was  common  to  them  all  : 
and  the  famous  "  Eikon  Kusilikc,  or  the  portraiture 
of  his  Sacred  Majesty  in  his  solitudes  and  sufferings," 
coming  out  about  this  time  (1649)  our  author  pub- 
lished his  "  jLikonoklastes"  the  same  year.  In  1651, 
he  published  his  celebrated  piece,  entitled,  "  Pro 
populo  Anglicano  defensio,  contra  Clausii  Salmasii 
detensionem  regiam,'*  which  performance  spread  his 
fame  over  all  Europe.  While  he  was  writing  this 
piece,  he  lost  his  eye  sight,  by  aa  affection  or  the 
optic  nerves,  called  Gutta  Serena  ;  a  disease,  in 
which  neither  the  beauty  nor  the  appearance  of  the 
eye  are  at  all  impaired,  although  vision  is  utterly  and 
irreparably  extinguished;  a  circumstance  which  suf- 
ficiently accounts  for  there  being  no  indication  of 
blindness,  in  one  of  the  portraits  of  the  poet,  drawn 
after  the  loss  of  his  sight.  Notwithstanding  this  mis- 
fortune, however,  he  still  persisted  in  defending  the 
cause  which  he  had  espoused,  with  as  much  spirit  and 
resolution  as  before,  In  1652,  he  lost  his  wife,  who 
died  soon  after  the  delivery  of  her  fourth  child  ;  but 
he  soon  married  a  second,  and  went  on,  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  business  of  his  pen  as  usual. 

Being  now  at  ease  from  state  adversaries,  and  pub- 
lic contests,  he  had  leisure  again  to  prosecute  his  own 
studies  and  private  designs,  particularly  his  history  of 
Britain,  and  his. new  "  Thesaurus  linguae  Latinac,"  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  Robert  Stephens.  Upon 
the  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  after  Richard  Crom- 
\vell  had  been  obliged  to  resign  the  protectorship, 
Milton  wrote  "  A  Letter,"  in  which  he  lays  down  the 
model  of  a  commonwealth,  not  such  as  he  thought 
the  best,  but  what  mi^ht  be  the  most  readily  settled, 
at  that  time,  to  preveftt  the  restoration  of  kingly  go- 
vernment and  domestic  disorders,  till  a  more  favour- 
able season  and  better  disposition  for  erecting  a  per- 
iect  democracy  should  arrive.  Perceiving,  however, 
that  the  king's  restoration  was  unavoidable,  he  began 
to  look  around  for  his  own  safety*  He  was  removed 
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from  the  office  of  Latin  Secretary  to  the  parliament 
just  before:  and  it  is  manifest,  that  he  acquitted  him- 
self well  in  the  execution  of  it.  He  now  withdrew  to 
a  friend's  house  in  a  retired  situation,  by  which  means, 
though  his  "  Eikouoklastes"  and  "  Pro  Popiiio  An- 
glicano  defensio,"  were  both  burnt  by  the  public  exe- 
cutioner, yet  he  escaped  the  particular  prosecution  at 
first  intended  against  him.  His  frienyj,  particularly 
Andrew  Marvel,  of  whom  we  have  already  given  a 
short  memoir,  exerted  themselves  greatly  in  his  be- 
half, and  made  a  considerable  party  for  him,  in  the 
house  of  commons:  and  a  just  esteem  for  his  admira- 
ble parts,  and  learning  having  procured  many  favour- 
ers, even  among  those  who  detested  his  principles, 
he  was  included  in  the  general  amnesty.  As  soon  as 
the  storm  was  quite  blown  over,  he  quitted  his  hiding 
place,  and  married  a  third  wife. 

Though  his  circumstances  were  much  impaired  by- 
considerable  losses,  which  he  sustained  at  the  restora- 
tion, yet  his  principles  not  suffering  him  to  seek  or  to 
accept  any  public  employment  at  court,  (for  it  is  said 
that  Charles  II.  would  have  continued  him  as  Latin 
Secretary,)  he  sat  down  to  his  studies,  and  applied 
himself  diligently  to  finish  his  grand  poem.  In  this 
pursuit,  he  had  a  person  to  read  to  him,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Edwards,  afterwards  an  eminent  writer 
among  the  people  called  Quakers,  who  was  his  com- 
panion, rather  than  scholar,  by  reading  to  him,  dif- 
ferent authors  in  the  learned  languages,  contributed 
as  well  to  his  own  improvement,  as  to  the  solace  of 
the  dark  hours  of  his  friend. 

"  The  curious  ear  of  John  Milton,"  says  Ellwood, 
"  could  discover,  by  the  tone  of  my  voice,  when  I  did 
not  clearly  understand  what  I  read  ;  and,  on  such  oc- 
casions, he  would  stop  to  examine  me,  and  open  the 
difficult  passages."  Milton  appears  to  have  enter- 
tained a  good  opinion  of  his  abilities,  as  well  as  of 
his  integrity,  for,  "  on  a  visit  I  made  him  at  Giles 
Charlfont,"  continues  Ellwood, <(  he  called  for  a  ma- 
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nuscript,  which  being  brought  he  deliver       to  me, 
bidding  me  take  it  home  with  me,  a.V  ;•<  ;i<i  it  pf 
leisure;  anil,  when  I  h:«d  ^  cionc,   rjturn  it  to  him, 
\vith  my  judgment  thereon." 

"  I  set  myself  to  read  it,  and  fouiid  it  was  that 
cellent   poem,    which    he  entitled  '<  Paradise  IV-rt." 
When  I  had,  vutfr  the  brst  attention,  read  it  through, 
I  returned  his'b;)ok  with  due  ackrtdwledsttileri  - 

O 

asked  me  how  I  liked  it,  and  v.-}.a.  I  thought  of  it, 
which  I  modestly  told  him,  and  pieascntlv  raH  rohim, 
te  Thou  hast  said  so  much  ofParadise  Lost,  but  what 
hast  thou  to  say  of  Paradise  found."  He  made  me 
no  answer,  but  sat  some  time  in  a  muse.  When  after- 
wards, my  occasions  drew  me  to  London,  I  waited 
on  him  then,  and  he  shewed  me  his  second  poem, 
called  "  Paradise  Regained,"  saying  to  me,  in  a/j/m- 
jtfw/.tone,  "  this  is  owing  to  you,  for  you  put  it  into 
my  head,  by  the  question  you  asked  me  at  Charifont, 
which  before  1  had  not  thought  of." 

His  "  Paradise  Lost,"  which  is  certainly  one  of  the 
noblest  poems,  that  ever  was  produced  by  human 
genius,  was  published  in  1667,  and  his  "  Paradise  Re- 
gained," a  poem  in  four  books,  came  out  in  1670. 
This  hitter  work  fell  short  of  the  excellence  of  the 
former  production  ;  although,  were  it  not  for  the  tran- 
scendent merit  of"  Paradise  Lost,"  the  second  com- 
position would  doubtless  have  stood  foremost,  in  the 
rank  of  English  Epic  Poems.  In  1669,  he  published 
his  "  History  of  Britain,"  which  had  occupied  hiri 
for  many  years ;  and  this  was  one  of  his  last  publica- 
tions. 

In  1674,  this  great  mnn  paid  the  last  debt  to  na- 
ture, being  then  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  and  v;as 
interred  near  his  father,  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Giles, 
Gripplegate,  but  no  monument  being  formed  there 
afterwards,  a  decent  one  was  erected  to  his  rn?.-rnory 
in  Westminster  abbey,  in  1737.  As  to  his  persr  't 
was  remarkably  handsome  ;  but  hi  :itution  vras 

tender,  and,  by  no  means  equal  to  his  incessant  ap- 
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plication  to  his  studies.  Though  greatly  reduced  in. 
his  circumstances,  he  died  worth  about  7000  dollars* 
besides  his  household  goods.  He  had  no  son  ;  but  left 
behind  him  three  daughters,  whom  he  had  by  his  first 
\vife.  Two  of  these  were  capable  of  reading  to  him 
in  eight  -different  languages,  though  they  understood 
nothing  but  English  ;  for  their  father  used  often  to  say 
in  their  hearing,  that  "  one  tongue  was  enough  tor  a 


MIRABEAU,  (GABRIEL  Ho  NOR  E  RIQUETTK 
DH)  was  born  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1749.    The  count* 
his  father,  a  man  ofr  illustrious  birth  and  uncommon 
attainments,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  re- 
public of  letters,  by  a  celebrated  work,  entitled,  "The 
Friend  of  Mankind,"  after  having   occupied  several 
high  offices  under  government,   retired  to  his  family 
chareau,  a  remarkable  and  majestic  building,  which 
he  inherited  from  one  of  his  ancestors,  who  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  Henry  IV.  and  was  in  the  carriage 
with  that  monarch,  when  he  was  assassinated  by  Ra- 
viliac.     His  eldest  son,  at  an  early  age,  displayed  ta- 
lents not  unworthy  of  his  future  reputation  ;  but  they 
were  neither  cultivated,  nor  ripened  by  the  fostering 
hand  of  his  father.     Driven  to  extremities,  by  the  se- 
verities of  this  father,  for  some  youthful  indiscretions, 
before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  he  fled  from  the 
persecutions  of  his  family,  and  took  refuge  in  Holland. 
Oppressed  and  pursued  by  the  vengeance  of  his  own 
father,  Mirabeau   became  the  avowed  enemy  of  ty- 
ranny, and  even  wrote  and  published  a  book  against 
despotism,  both  social  and  parental ;  and,  before  he 
could  properly  be  termed  a  man,  he  had  actually,  and 
unknown  to  himself,  become  a  patriot. 

On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  was  seized 
and  immured  in  a  state  prison  ;  but  the  walls  of  a 
dungeon  could  not  repress  the  fervid  vigour  of  his 
VOL.  III.  No.  22.  Uu 
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mind,  nor  damp  the  activity  of  his  genius;  for  amkl 
the  gloom  and  melancholy,  naturally  attendant  on  a 
close  and  rigorous  confinement,  he  composed  his  elo- 
quent declamation  against  "  Lctfres  de  Cachet."  This 
work,  published  soon  after  he  procured  his  liberty, 
arid  circulated  in  France,  and  indeed  throughout  Eu- 
rope, by  the  industry  of  the  officers  of  the  police, 
whose  interest,  and  whose  dut\  it  was  to  have  sup- 
pressed it,  excited  a  fermentation  among  the  people, 
which"  shook  the  very  foundations  of  absolute  monar- 
chy, and,  at  length,  deprived  the  kings  and  ministers 
of  France  of  this  odious  engine  of  oppression  ! 

The  death  of  his  father,  at  length,  relieved  him 
from  his  calamities  ;,  but,  on  this  occasion,  he  did  not 
acquire  any  property,  but  what  he  was  strictly  enti- 
tled to  by  law;  for  such  was  the  rancour  of  the  de- 
ceased count,  that  he  was  continually  devising  means, 
even  on  his  death  bed,  for  disinheriting  that  son  of 
his  property,  whom  he  had  formerly  deprived  of  his 
liberty,  and  agairst  whom  he  had  procured  more 
than  thirty  lettres  de  cachet  in  the  course  of  his  life. 
Immediately  after  this  event,  the  young  count  de 
Mirabeau  determined  to  travel;  and  he  accordingly 
vibited  Germany,  Switzerland^.Flanders  and  England. 

The  unruly  passions  of  his  youth,  however,   held 
out  but  a  faint  prospect  of  \-\    r,  fatness  ;  for 

the  ardour  of  his  temperament  was  such,  that  he  in- 
dulged, both  in  France  and  foreign  countries,  in 
scenes  of  dissipation,  which  seemed  to  obliterate  the 
native  dignity  of  his  mind,  and  efface  the  purity  of  his 
moral  character.  Resolving,  hovvever,  to  reform,  he 
solicited  the  nvnistry  lor  r.n  appointment,  and  M.  de 
Calonne,  who  had  raised  himself  horn  being  the  in- 
tendant  of  Mentz,  to  the  post  of  comptroller-general 
of  the  finances,  perceived  his  abilities,  and  thought 
that  they  might  be  subservient  to  his  own  designs, 
Frederic  the  Great,  laden  alike  with  honours  and 
with  years,  was,  at  that  time,  verging  towards  the 
grave;  and  it  was  the  interest  of  France,  to  be  rr,i- 
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nutely  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  an  incurable 
disorder,  with  which  he  was  afflicted,  to  discover  the 
genius,  the  capacity,  and  the  inclinations  of  the  prince 
royal,  and  the  sentiments  of  those  ministers  and  ge« 
nerals,  who  surrounded  him.  Although  an  ambassa- 
dor from  Versailles,  resided  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  yet 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  find  some  person  of  rank 
and  abilities,  who,  without  being  invested  with  any 
public  character,  might  visit  the  capital  of  Prussia, 
in  a  situation  less  liable  to  suspicion.  Mirabeau  was 
solicited  for  this  purpose ;  and  notwithstanding  he 
did  not  receive  his  stipulated  appointments  whh  re- 
gularity, and  that  he  was  often  left  destitute  cf  any 
resources  ;  yet  he  fulfilled  the  object  of  his  mission 
with  uncommon  success,  and  disclosed  the  situation, 
the  views,  and  the  characters  of  the  court  of  Berlin,  in 
work  which  attracted  the  notice  of  all  Europe-  At 
this  period  of  his  life,  his  ambition  aspired  no  higher 
than  to  fill  some  inferior  diplomatic  office  ;  nay,  so 

bounded   were  his  hooes  and  his  wishes,  that  he  ear- 

* 

nestiv  solicited  to  be  appointed  consul,  either  to  the 
city  of  Dantzic  or  Hamburgh.  But  M.  de  Calonne, 
either  did  not  justly  appreciate  his  abilities,  or  pos- 
sessed such  an  envious  and  ungrateful  disposition, 
that  he  did  not  dare  to  reward  them.  At'that  period, 
the  minister  of  the  finances,  did  not  dream,  that  a  day 
of  retribution  wot:id  come,  when  he  himself  might 
be  forced  to  solicit  that  protection  which  he  then 
refused. 

Disgusted,  disappointed,  and  vowing  eternal  en- 
mity against  the  ministry,  Mirabeau  arrived  at  Paris, 
where,  propelled  by  the  impulse  of  patriotism,  and 
burning  with  a  desire  to  distinguish  himself,  and  res- 
cue his  country  from  oppression,  he  pronounced  a 
speech  before  the  states  of  Provence,  by  which,  while 
he  obtained  the  palm  of  eloquence,  he  inspired  the 
assembly  with  an  attachment  to  liberty,  and  a  regard 
to  their  own  and  the  rights  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
which  attracted  the  gratitude  and  the  applause  ot  ail 
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\vho  heard  Mm.  This  memorable  oration  secured 
him  a  scat  Li  the  national  c-or.sehtu-n  ;  wiiere,  having 
tlnown  oli  the  trammels  o!  the  passions,  that  had  bc- 
iore  Uttered  the  rxcrtions  of  his  mind,  he,  at  the  age 
of  thirty  nine,  dibtinguished  himself  as  the  most  able 
advocate,  that  had  ever  appeared  in  modern  limes, 
on  thv  side  of  the  people. 

Vv  ben  the  unfortunate  Louis,  at  the  royal  session,, 
which  he  held  on  the  23d  June,  1789,  had  ccmmand- 
Cu  the  three  orders,  of  which  the  assembly  was  then 
composed,  to  serrate  iiBiqediately,  and  to  convene 
the  next  rrorn-.ng,  each    in  its  respective  chambers: 
the  mi.icrity  oi   the  nobles,,  and  the  minority  of  the 
clergy,  obeyed   this  peremptory  order,  and  obsequi- 
ously followed  the  king ;  but  the  commons  still  re- 
mained sitting.     At  length  Louis  thought  it  necessary 
once  more  to  interpose,  and  accordingly  dispatched 
the  marquis  de  Breze,  grand  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies,  to  be  the  organ  of  his   will.     That  nobleman 
having  entered   the  hall  abruptly,   addressed  himself 
to  the  president  thus ;  "  you  know,  Sir,  the  intentions 
of  the  king."     The  significant  brevity  of  this  commu- 
nication, and   the  haughty  levity  of  the  messenger, 
Avere  calculated  rather  to  encrease  the  heat  and  jea- 
lousy,  which  already  prevailed,    than  to  obtain  that 
efiect  which  was  intended  to  be  produced.     Never- 
theless, the  president  answered  in  a  manner  respect- 
ful and  dignified,  that4'  the  assembly  was  not  consti- 
tuted to  receive  orders  from   any  body  ;"  but  Mira- 
"beau,  who  thought  this  reply  too  tame,  started   up, 
and  thus  addressed  the  messenger.     "  Yes,  we  have 
heard  the  intentions  which  the  king  has  been  induced 
to  utter ;  but  you  cannot  be  his  organ  in  this  assem- 
bly.    You,   who  have  neither  seat  nor  voice  here, 
have  no  right  to  remind  us  of  his  speech.     However, 
to  avoid  all  equivocation  or  unnecessary  delay,  go  and 
tell  your  master,  that  we  are  here  by  the  power  ot  the 
people,  and  nothing  shall  expel  us  but  the  bayonet." 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  ardour  which  was  in- 
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spired  by  this  short,  but  spirited  speech*  It  was, 
however,  unanimously  approved,  and  the  grand  mas- 
ter was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  hall  in  confusion, 
A  motion  was  then  made  by  Mirabeau,  who  sug- 
gested as  a  prudent  precaution  against  the  measures 
of  a  desperate  cabal,  that  the  person  or"  each  deputy 
should  be  pronounced  inviolable;  and  after  a  blight 
discussion,  that  too,  was  likewise  carried. 

Soon  after  the  abolition  of  ths  privileged  orders, 
M.  Mirabeau  was  sent  by  the  assembly,  at  the  head 
of  a  deputation  to  the  king,  when  the  persons  in 
waiting,  instead  of  notifying  the  attendance  of  the 
deputies,  suffered  them  to  stand  unnoticed  in  an  anti- 
chamber.  Mirabeau,  burning  with  indignation  at 
this  treatment,  thus  addressed  the  principal  officer  in 
waiting,  who  had  been  a  duke  :  "  Sir,  I  order  you  to 
go  and  tell  the  king,  that  the  representatives  of  the 
French  people  are  here."  He  was  implicitly  obeyed. 

The  eloquence  of  Mirabeau  was  so  irresistible,  that 
he  seldom  brought  forward  any  proposition,  which  he 
did  not  succeed  in  carrying  into  effect.  At  the  first 
commencement  of  the  revolution,  he  took  the  lead  in 
every  movement  of  importance,  and  uniformly  car- 
ried his  point;  but  when  he  found  that  the  assembly 
•was  disposed  to  reduce  the  monarch  to  a  mere  cy- 
pher in  government,  he  became  the  advocate  of  fallen 
royalty.  He  seems,  on  the  one  hand,  to  have  wish- 
ed for  a  limited  monarchy  in  France;  but  he  appears, 
on  the  other,  to  have  been  desirous  that  rega!  power 
should  be  vested  with  a  considerable  share  of  the 
public  authority,  it  was  then  that  his  efforts  proved 
ineffectual ;  and  that,  upon  different  occasions,  he 
found  himself  placed  in  the  minority.  In  particular, 
when  the  assembly  were  engaged  in  considering  the 
danger  of  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  the 
uncontroled  right  of  peace  or  war,  it  was  urged  that 
this  right  could  not,  with  any  propriety,  be  separated 
from  the  executive  power;  and  the  count  de  Mira- 
bcau,  who  had  hitherto  appeared  the  most  zealous 
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champion  of  the  pretensions  of  the  people,  supported 
with  his  usual  eloquence,  on  this  occasion,  the  prero- 
gative of  the  crown.  It  was,  in  vain,  he  urged  that 
the  executive  power  consisted  in  the  right  of  employ- 
ing the  public  force  ;  'c  and  what,"  demanded  he,  "  is 
war,  but  the  application  of  that  forcer'  His  arru- 
ments,  generally  successful,  were  opposed  by  the 
fears  and  jealousies  of  the  people :  it  was  asserted, 
that  the  subjects,  in  almost  every  war,  had  been  the 
victims  of  the-caprice  and  ambition  of  the  sovereign 
and  his  ministers,  and  that  the  prosperity  of  the  em- 
pire had  been  continually  sacrificed  to  the  lust  of 
transient  conquests,  or  the  vain  acquisition  of  laurels. 
The  debate  was  long  and  vigorously  continued,  but 
the  opinion  of  the  popular  party  having  preponderated 
over  that  of  Mirabeau,  it  was  decreed,  that  the  right 
of  peace  and  war  bt.  longed  to  the  nation,  and  that  war 
could  not  be  declared,  but  by  a  decree  of  the  national 

assembly. 

j 

The  excesses  of  the  first  assembly,  and  the  truly 
dangerous  ascendancy  which  the  mob  at  Paris  had 
acquired,  of  overawing  thHr  decisions,  upon  many 
important  occasions,  had  taught  Mirabeau  the  ne- 
cessity of  vesting  the  executive  pc-.er  with  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  energy,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
able  to  repress  the  licentiousness  of  the  populace, 
which  he  considered  as  the  mortal  foe  of  rational  li- 
berty. "  We  ought/'  says  he,  upon  a  certain  occa- 
sion, ' :  to  be  thoroughly  convinced,  that  the  continua- 
tion of  this  formidable  dictator  (the  mob)  would  ex- 
pose liberty  to  as  much  risk  as  the  stratagems  of  her 
enemies/'  "  Society,"  he  continues,  "  would  soon 
be  dissolved,  if  the  multitude  accustomed  to  blood 
and  disorder,  placed  themselves  above  the  magis- 
trates, and  braved  the  authority  of  the  law.  Instead 
of  running  to  meet  freedom,  the  people  would  soon 
throw  themselves  into  the  abyss  of  servitude  ;  for  dan- 
ger too  often  rallies  men  round  the  standard  of  abso- 
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lute  power;  and,  in  ti:e  bosom  of  anarchy  y   a  despot 


even  a  wears  a  saviour" 


Within  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  his  domestic 
affairs  seemed  to  assume  a  more  liberal  appearance 
than  formerly  :  he  was  enabled  about  six  months, 
previous  to  his  death,  to  purchase  the  monastery  of 
Argenteuel,  celebrated  as  the  retreat  of  Heioise  after 
the  catastrophe  of  the  celebrated  Abe'ard.  When 
the  library  of  M.  de  BufTon,  the  famous  naturalist 
was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  he  became  the 
purchaser  of  that  also;  and  he  seems  to  have  resolv- 
ed, after  having  atchieved  and  secured  the  liberties 
H  his  country,  that  the  remainder  of  his  life  should 

be  dedicated  to  the  pleasures  of  friendship,  the  ouiet 

c  A 

of  contemplation,  and  the  pursuit  of  science    and 


Biu  while  thus  planning  schemes  for  futurity,  he 
fjdclenly  seized  in  his  study,  with  a  malady, 
\vhi'  h  evinced  from  the  beginning,  symptoms  of  the 
most  iatal  tendency.  Immediately  on  the  report  of 
his  illness,  all  Paris  flocked  to  his  gates  to  learn  news 
of  his  heaiih.  His  distemper,  which  was  a  rheuma- 
tic £out,  encreased  every  clay,  and  so  anxious  were 
the  multitude  for  the  preservation  of  his  life,  that  not 
content  with  the  accounts  published  every  three 
h  us,  they  incessantly  surrounded  his  house,  and  tes- 
ti.T;d  their  anguish  or  their  joy  as  the  symptoms  be- 
came more  or  less  favourable,  During  the  most  se- 
vere part  of  his  illness  and  even  while  struggling  with 
death,  he  retained  his  mental  vigour,  and  ail  the  ar- 
dor of  the  politician.  Only  a  few  hours  before  his 
decease,  he  sent  for  Talleyrand,  and  observing  to 
him,  that  the  law  of  inheritance  ;vas  the  order  of  the 
day  in  the  Assembly,  requested  him  to  take  down 
his  sentiments  on  the  subject.  They  were  read  to 
the  National  Assembly.  His  death  was  announced 

j 

immediately  after;  ajxl  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether 
the  affection,  with  whicli  they  heard  the  news  of  his 
death,  or  the  respecr,  which  they  seemed  to  pay  to 
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his  last  sentiments,  was  more  honourable  or  conspi- 
cuous. Suspicions  were  entertained,  that  he  had  di- 
ed by  poison  ;  but  on  opening  his  body,  no  proofs 
were  found  to  support  the  conjecture  :  the  truth  is, 
that  the  excesses  of  his  youth  had  undermined  a  con- 
stitution naturally  vigorous,  and  deprived  France  at  a 
critical  period  of  one  of  her  most  extraordinary  cha- 
racters. His  death  happened,  on  the  2d  April,  1791, 
when  he  was  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age. 

The  talents  of  Mirabeau  were  certainly  brilliant, 
and  the  times  and  his  situation  favourable  to  display 
them.     Born  of  a  noble,  but  not  opulent  family,  his 
early  education  had  initiated  him  in  all  the  engaging 
and  ornamental  accomplishments.     His  love  of  plea- 
sure led  him  into  all  the  varieties  of  the  social  con- 
dition, and  made  him  minutely  acquainted  with  the 
human  character:   persecution  and   distress   had  en- 
countered him  in  early  life  :  it  had  taught  him,   that 
danger  appears  more  formidable  in  the  approach  than 
the  conflict;  and  while  it  induced  a  commiseration 
for  others,  it  made  him  firm.     A  tedious  confinement 
in  the  Bastile,  had  weaned  him  from  the  Mightiness 
of  conscious  genius,    and  confirmed  him  in  studious 
habits;  and  above  all,  had  filled  him  with  an  uncon- 
querable hatred  for  tyranny.     With  a  mind  vigorous 
and  comprehensive,  intuitive  and  acute,  thus  severe- 
ly tried  in  adversity,  and  intimate  with  the  intrigues 
and  follies  of  courts,  his  deep  penetration,  his  prompti- 
tude, his  fluent  eloquence,  his  powerful  voice,  were 
all  adapted  to  command  attention.     On  the  whole, 
few  statesmen  possessed  more  extensive  views ;  few- 
orators  have  been  capable  of  bolder  flights,  of  a  more 
nervous  address,  or  a  more  energetic  expression. 

But  the  splendour  of  these  extraordinary  talents 
were  clouded  by  the  reputation  of  his  private  life :  for 
although  his  features  were  harsh,  and  his  person 
clumsy,  he  possessed  the  art  of  rendering  himself  a 
favourite  of  the  fair  sex  in  a  debauched  court,  and  to 
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be  more  successful  in  his  triumphs  than  those  num- 
bers, who,  in  the  came  circles,  with  dispositions 
equally  profligate,  possessed  persons  better  formed 
(or  seduction  3  hence,  among  the  really  virtuous,  he 
was  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike  •  by  the  fasti- 
dious and  hypocritical  he  v/as  abused  ;  and  treated 
with  reserve,  by  all  thcce  whose  rank  did  not  place 
them  above  the  severity  of  moral  censure. 


MOLIERE,  a  famous  French  dramatic  poet,  n 
the  restorer  of  comedy  in  France,  whose,  true  and  ori- 
ginal name  was  John  Baptist  Picquelin,  was  born  at 
Paris,  in  1620.  He  was  son  and  grand-son  of  valet 
de  charnbres  and  tapestry  makers  to  Louis  XIII.  and 
was  designed  for  the  same  business,  with  a  view  of 
succeeding  his  father.  But  the  grand-father  being 
very  fond  of  the  boy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  great 
lover  of  plays,  used  to  take  him  frequently  along  with 
him  to  the  theatre,  which  presently  roused  up  r»io- 
liere's  natural  genius  and  taste  for  dramatic  represen- 
tations, and  created  in  him  such  a  disgust  to  the  trade 
of  tapestry-making,  that,  at  last,  his  father  consented 
to  let  him  go  and  study  under  the  Jesuits,  at  the  col- 
lege of  Clermont.  He  finished  his  studies  there  in 
five  years  time,  in  which  he  contracted  an  intimate 
friendship  with  Chapelle,  Bernier  and  Cyrano.  Cha- 
pelle,  with  whom  Bernier  was  an  associate  in  his  stu- 
dies, had  the  famous  Gassendi  for  his  tutor,  who  wil- 
lingly admitted  Moliere  to  his  lectures,  as  he  after- 
wards also  admitted  Cyrano.  It  was  here,  that  Mo- 
liere deeply  drnnk  of  that  sound  philosophy,  and 
stored  himself  \vith  those  credit  principles  of  know- 
ledge, which  served  as  a  foundation  to  all  his  comic 
productions.  When  Louis  XIII.  went  to  Narbonne 
in  164-1,  his  studies  were  interrupted:  for  his  father, 
who  had  become  infirm,  not  being  able  to  attend  the 
court,  Moliere  was  obliged  to  go  there  to  supply  his 
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place.  Vpon  1  (urn  to  Paris,  however,  when  his 
lather  was  der.d,  his  j  :i  ior  the  s;rgc,  which  had 

first  induced  him  to  study,  revived  more  strongly 
than  ever;  and,  if  it  be  true,  as  some  have  said,  that 
he  studied  the  law  and  was  admitted  an  advocate, 
he  so- n  vi'-lded  to  the  influence  of  his  stars,  which 
had  destined  him  to  be  the  restorer  of  comedy  in 
France. 

The  taste  for  theatrical  performances  was  almost 
universal  in  France,  after  cardinal  de  Richelieu  had 
granted  a  peculiar  protection  to  dramatic  poets. 
Many  little  societies  made  it  a  diversion  to  act  plays 
in  their  own  houses ;  in  one  of  which,  known  by  the 
name  of"  The  Illustrious  Theatre,"  Moliere  entered 
himself;  and  it  was  then,  that,  tor  some  reason  or 
ether,  he  changed  his  name  of  Plequelin  to  that  of 
Moliere,  which  he  retained  ever  after.  La  Bejart, 
an  actress  of  Campagne,  waiting,  as  well  as  he,  tor 
a  favourable  time  to  display  her  talents,  Moliere  was 
particularly  kind  to  her,  and  as  their  interests  became 
mutual,  they  formed  a  company  together,  and  went 
to  Lyons  in  1653,  where  he  produced  his  play  called 
"  Etourdi,  or  the  Blunderer."  This  drew  almost  all 
the  spectators  from  the  other  company  of  comedians 
then  settled  in  that  town  ;  some  of  whom  joined  Mo- 
r<-re,  and  followed  him  into  Languedoc,  where  he 
offered  his  services  to  the  prince  of  Conti,  who  gladly 
accepted  them.  About  the  latter  end  of  1657,  Mo~ 
Jiere  departed  wiih  his  company  for  Grenoble,  and 
continued  there  during  the  carnival  of  1658.  After 
this,  he  settled  at  Rouen,  where  he  staid  all  the 
summer ;  and  having  made  some  journies  to  Paris, 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  please  the  king's  brother, 
who,  granting  him  his  protection,  and  adopting  his 
company  as  his  own,  introduced  him  in  that  quality 
to  the  king.  That  company  began  to  appear  before 
their  rjpajes>ties  and  the  court,  in  October,  1658,  and 
were  so  well  received,  that  the  king  gave  orders  for 
their  settlement  at  Paris.  In  1663,  Moliere  was  re- 
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warded  with  a  pension,  and  in  1665,  his  company 
was  altogether  in  his  majesty's  service.  He  conti- 
nued all  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  give  new  j- 
which  were  very  much  and  very  deservedly  applauded. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  so  justly  described 
domestic  feuds,  and  the  torments  of  jealous  husbands, 
or  of  those  who  have  reason  to  be  so,  it  being  assert- 
ed that  no  man  ever  experienced  all  this  more  than 
Moliere,  who  was  very  unhappy  in  his  wife  :  and  if 
we  consider  the  number  of  works  which  he  com- 
posed in  about  the  space  of  twenty  years,  while  he 
was  himself  all  the  while  an  actor,  and  interrupted  as 
he  must  have  been,  by  perpetual  avocations  of  one 
kind  or  another,  we  must  greatly  admire  the  quick- 
ness as  well  as  the  fertility  of  his  genius. 

His  last  comedy  was  "  Le  Ma  lade  Fmaginaire,  or 
the  Hypochondriac  ;"  and  it  was  acted,  for  the  fourth 
time,  on  February  17tb,  1673.  Upon  this  verv  day 
MoJicre  died,  and  there  was  something  in  the  man- 
ner of  his  death  very  extraordinary.  The  chief  per- 
son represented  in  "  Le  Malade  Imaginaire,"  is  a 
sick  man,  who,  upon  a  certain  occasion,  pretends  to 
be  dead.  Moliere  represented  that  person,  arrdxcofi- 
sequently  was  obliged,  in  one  of  the  scenes,  to  set 
the  part  of  a  dead  man.  It  has  been  said  by  many, 
that  he  expired  in  that  part  of  the  play  ;  and,  that, 
when  he  was  about  to  make  an  end  of  it,  in  order  to 
discover, that  it  was  only  a  feint,  he  could  neither  sneak 
nor  get  up,  being  actually  dead.  The  truth,  howt-v-  , 
is,  that  Moliere  did  not  die  exactly  in  this  ma; 
but  had  time  enough^  though  very  ill,  to  finish  his 
part. 

I  >e  died  in  his  53d  year:  and  the  king  was  so  ex- 
tremely affected  with  the  loss  of  him,  tiiar,  as  a  ne;v 
mark  of  his  favour,  he  prevailed  with  the  archbish*  » 
or  Paris, not  to  deny  his  being  interred  in  conscr.ratjd 
ground  :  for,  we  must  observe,  that  as  Moliere  h 
gained  himself  many  enemies,  by  ridiculing  tlu  IvJly 
and  knavery  of  ail  orders  of  men,  so  ke  had  dr;;1 
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i]  pon   hi;  the  rcscr.t  merit    of  the  ecclesiastics  in 

the  hypocrites  ol  their  order, 

and    the   \  '.  {   the  lolly,  in   that  inimitable 

r.  r-piece  o.  r.rt,  culled  ihe  "  Tartfeffe."  Many 
:irc  di  bpinii  n,  (hat  Mulicre's  plays  exceed,  or  tcjusl, 
the  n.  performances  of  that  kind,  in  ancient 

(  ><r  iwme  j   and  Voltaire  calls  him  "  the   best 

Ic  poet  that  ever  live*!  in  any  nation." 


MONRO,   (DR.   A  LI-;X  AXDILR,  Senior)    a   most 

eminent  Scotch    physician   r:vi    cr.atcrnist,    was  de- 

scended from  the  family  of  Mqnro  of  Milton.     His 

father,  John,  youngest  son  o.-  Sir  Alexander  Monro, 

of  Bearcrofts,  v/as  bred  to  ph'L-lc  and  surgery,  and 

served,   for  some  years,  as  a  surgeon  in  the  army,  un- 

der  King  William,  in  Flanders;  but  for  several  suc- 

cessive years,    obtaining  leave  of  absence   from   the 

Lrmy   in  the  winter,  lie  resided,  during  that   season, 

\viih  his  wife  in  London,  where  the  subject  of  these 

njemoirs   \V::G   born,  on  the    Bih  September,   16y7. 

About  three  years    thereafter;   he  quitted  the  army, 

and  went  to  settle  as  a  surgeon  at  Edinburgh,  where 

his  knowledge  in  his  profession,  and  engaging  man- 

ners, soon  introduced  r.ini  into  an  extensive  practice. 

The   son  shewed  an  early  inclination  to  the  study 

cf  physio  ;  and   the  father,   after  giving  him  the  best 

education  that  Edinburgh   then   afforded.,  sent  him 

successively  to  London,    Paris  and   Leydcn,  for  fur- 

ther improvement  in  his  profession. 

On  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  in  the  autumn  cf 
1710,  Messieurs  Drummond  and  Macgill,  \vho  were 
then  conjunct  nominal  professors  and  demonstrators 
of  anatomy  to  the  surgeons  company,  having  re- 
signed in  his  favour,  his  father  prevailed  on  him  to 
read  some  public  lectures  on  anatomy  -9  and  to  illus- 
trate them,  by  shewing  the  curious  anatomical  pre- 
parations which  he  had  made,  and  sent  home  whea 
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abroad.  He,  at  the  same  time,  persuaded  Dr.  Al- 
ston, then  a  young  man,  to  give  some  public  lectures 
on  botany.  Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  ths 
winter  of  1720,  these  two  young  prctesbors,  began  to 
give  regular  courses  of  lectures,  ihe  one  on  the  mate- 
ria  medica  and  botany,  the  other  on  anatomv  arid  sur- 

*  * 

gery  ;  which  v/ere  the  first  regular  courses  of  lectures 
on  any  of  the  branches  of  medicine,  that  hscj  ever 
been  read  at  Edinburgh,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  opening  of  that  medical  school,  which  IK.S  since 
acquired  so  great  reputation  both  in  Europe  and 
America. 

In  the  summer  of  1722,  Dr.  Mcnro  read  some  lec- 
tures on  chirurgical  subjects  ;  which,  however,  he 
never  could  be  prevailed  on  to  publish,  having  writ- 
ten them  in  a  hurry,  and  before  he  had  much  expe- 
rience ;  but  he  inserted,  from  time  to  time,  the  im- 
provements he  thought  might  be  made  in  surgery, 
in  some  volumes  of  Medical  Essays  and  Observations, 

-  * 

published  chiefly  under  his  own  inspection. 

About  the  year  1720,  his  father  communicated  to 
the  physicians  and  surgeons  at  Edinburgh,  a  pkin, 
which  he  had  long  formed  in  Irs  own  mind, 
of"  having  the  different  branches  of  j-h'^c  and 
surgery  regu-arly  taught  at  Edinburgh,  whi<Ji  was 
highly  approved  of  by  them,  and,  by  their  in- 
terest, regular  professorships  ci  anatomy  and  medi- 
cine were  instituted  in  the  university.  U'.s  son,  Dr. 
Monro,  was  first  made  university  professor  of  anato- 
my ;  and  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  Drs.  Sinclair, 
Rutherford,  Lines  and  Piummer,  were  made  prof.  ;- 
sors  of  medicine:  the  professorship  of  mr.teri  di- 
ca  and  botany,  which  Dr.  Alston  then  held,  liaving 
been  added  to  the  university  many  years  before. 
Immediately  after  these  gentlemen  had  been  elect. 
they  began  to  deliver  regular  courses  cf  lectures,  on 

the  different  branches  of  medicine,  and  they  £:;d  tl 

- 

successors  have  uniformly  continued  to  cL  10  ev( 

\vintersince  that  peiiod. 
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The  plan  ("V  a  medical  education  at  Edinburgh, 
was  still  incomplete  without  an  hospital,  where  stu- 
dents could  see  the  practice  of  physic  and  surgery, 
as  well  as  hear  the  lectures  of  the  professors.  A 
scheme  was,  therefore,  proposed  by  Dr.  Monro's 
father  ^nd  others,  particularly  the  members  of  the 
roval  college  of  physicians,  for  raising  by  subscrip- 
tion, a  fund  for  building  and  supporting  an  hospital, 
for  the  reception  of  diseased  poor :  and  our  author 
published  a  pamphlet,  settirg  forth  the  advantages 
which  would  attend  such  an  institution.  In  a  short 
time,  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  raised ;  a 
small  house  was  fitted  up,  and  patients  were  admit- 
ted into  it,  and  regularly  attended  by  many  of  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  to\vn.  The  fund  for  this 
charity  encreasing  very  considerably,  the  foundation 
was  laid  of  the  present  large,  commodious,  and  use- 
ful hospital,  the  Royal  Infirmary;  in  the  planning 
of  which,  Dr.  Mcnro  suggested  many  useful  hints ; 
and,  in  particular,  the  elegant  room  for  chirurgical 
operations,  was  designed  and  executed  under  his 
direction.  This  fabric  has  since  been  so  largely  en- 
dowed, as  to  be  capable  of  receiving  a  great  num- 
ber of  diseased  poor,  whose  cases  the  students  of 
physic  and  surgery  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
daily  treated  with  the  greatest  attention  and  care,  by 
those  who  are  most  eminent  in  their  profession;  and 
a  register  of  the  particulars  of  all  the  cases,  which 
have  been  received  into  the  house,  since  its  first  open- 
ing, has  been  kept  in  books  appropriated  to  that  pur- 
pose, for  the  use  of  the  students. 

Dr.  Monro,  though  elected  professor  of  anatomy, 
in  the  year  1721,  was  not  received  in  the  university 
till  the  year  17*23,  when  he  was  inducted  along  with 
that  great  mathematician,  the  late  Air.  Colin  M'Lau- 
rin,  with  whom  he  ever  lived  in  the  strictest  friend-* 
ship.  From  this  time,  he  regularly  every  winter  gave 
a  course  of  lectures  on  anatomy  and  surgery,  from 
•October  to  M:^*,  upon  a  most  judicious  and  com- 
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prehensive  plan,  a  task,  in  which  he  persevered  with 
the  greatest  assiduity,  and  without  the  least  interrup- 
tion, for  near  forty  years  ;  and  so  great  was  the  repu- 
tation he  had  acquired,  that  students  not  only  flocked 
to  him  from  every  part  of  Europe,  but  likewise  from 
the  American  colonies, 

In  1759,  our  professor  entirely  relinquished  the 
business  of  the  anatomical  theatre  to  his  son  Dr. 
Alexander,  who  had  assisted  him  in  the  course  of 
lectures  the  preceding  year.  After  this  resignation, 
however,  he  still  endeavoured  to  render  his  labours 
useful  to  mankind,  by  reading  clinical  lectures  at  the 
hospital,  for  the  improvement  of  the  students. 

His  father,  old  Dr.  Monro,  lived  to  an  advanced 
age,  and  enjoyed  the  unspeakable  pleasure  of  be- 
holding a  son,  esteemed  and  regarded  by  mankind, 
the  principal  actor  in  the  execution  of  his  favourite 
plan,  the  great  object  of  his  life,  the  founding  a  semi- 
nary of  medical  education  in  his  native  country. 
The  son,  who  survived  him  near  thirty  years,  had  the 
satisfaction  to  behold  this  seminary  of  medical  edu- 
cation frequented  yearly  by  400  or  500  students,  and 
to  see  it  arrive  to  a  degree  of  reputation,  far  beyond 
his  most  sanguine  hopes,  being  equalled  by  few,  and 
inferior  to  none  in  Europe. 

Few  men  were  members  of  more  societies  than 
Dr.  Monro;  still  fewer  equally  assiduous,  in  their  at- 
tendance of  those,  which,  in  any  way,  tended  to  pro- 
mote general  utility.  He  was  a  manager  of  many 
public  charities;  and  not  only  a  rrember  of  different 
medical  societies,  but,  likewise,  of  several  others  in- 
stituted for  promoting  literature,  arts,  sciences  and 
manufactures  in  Scotland,  and  was  one  of  their  most 
useful  members.  While  he  was  held  in  high  estima- 
tion at  home,  he  was  equally  roied  and  respected 
abroad,  and  was  elected  an  <:  rary  member  of  the 
royal  academy  of  surgery,  at  Paris. 

He  was  not  only  very  active  in  the  line  of  his  own 
profession,  but  as  a  citizen  and  general  member  of 
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the  community:  for,  after  he  had  resigned  the  anato- 
mical chair  to  his  son,  lie  executed,  with  the  strictest 
Tj.mcturliiy,  the  duties  of  several  engagements,  both 
of  a  civil  and  political  nature.  At  length,  after  a  life 

;nt  in  the-  most  active  industry,  he  became  afflicted 
\virii  a  tedious  and  painful  disease,  which  he  bore 
with  equal  courage  and  resignation  till  his  death, 
v  :i  h  happened,  July  ICKh,  1767,  in  the  '70th  year 
of  his  age, 

Or  his  works,  the  first  in  order  is  his  "  O          >srv  " 

A*\     J  f 

v.-hich  was  written  for  the  use  of  the  students,  but 
is  capable  also  of  affording  instruction  to  the  oldest 
and  most  experienced  practitioners:  as,  besides  a 
mi  description  of  the  parts  copied  from  nature, 
it  exe^y  where  abounds  with  new  and  important 
observations  immediately  applicable  to  practice. 
This  work  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  Euro- 
pe-:;; languages.  The  six  volumes  of  Medical  Es- 
Sivs  and  Observations,  published  by  a  society  in 
Edinburgh,  are  universally  known  and  esteemed. 
To  that  society,  he  was  appointed  secretary;  but, 
after  the  publication  of  the  first  volume,  to  which  he 
hadjargely  contributed,  the  members  growing  remiss 
in  ihi-ir  attendance,  he  became  the  sole  collector  and 
publisher  of  the  work.  To  him  we  are,  therefore, 
in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  these  numerous  and 
important  discoveries,  with  which  this  publication, 
his  enriched  every  department  of  medical  know- 
ledge. 

His  account  of  the  success  of  innoculation  in  Scot- 
land, may  be  considered  as  his  last  publication.  It 
demonstrates  his  extensive  correspondence  and  inde- 
fatigable industry,  and  had  great  influence  in  promot- 
ing that  salutary  practice.  Besides  these,  he  was 
r.lso  the  author  of  several  other  elegant  and  masterly 
productions.  A  collection  of  all  his  works,  properly 
arranged,  corrected  and  illustrated  with  copper-pistes, 
was  published  at  Edinburgh,  in  a  splendid  quarto, 
by  Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  his  son  and  successor  to 
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the  anatomical   chair:  to  this  is  prefaced  the  life  of 
the  author,  by  his  son  Dr.  Donald  Monro. 


MONTESQUIEU,  (CHARLES  BE  SECONDAT) 
Baron  de  Montesquieu,  of  a  distinguished  family  in 
Guienne,  was  born  at  the  castle  of  Brede,  near 
Bourdeaux,  on  the  18th  January  1689.  Scarcely 
had  he  advanced  beyond  the  period  of  infancy,  when 
the  philosophical  turn  of  his  mind  began  to  appear. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  prepared  materials  for  his 
Spirit  of  Laws,  by  making  concise  extracts  from  those 
immense  volumes,  which  compose  the  body  of  Civil 
Law.  An  uncle  by  the  mother's  side,  who  was  a 
president  of  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux,  having 
bequeathed  to  him  his  whole  wealth,  as  well  as  his 
office,  our  young  philosopher  was  admitted  to  the  lat- 
ter in  1716. 

Six  years  after,  in  1722,  his  company  having  ap- 
pointed him  to  present  a  remonstrance  and  petition 
against  a  new  tax,  he  displayed  so  much  zeal  and  el- 
oquence upon  the  occasion,  as  to  obtain  its  suppres- 
sion. A  year  before,  he  had  finished  his  Persian 
Letters,  which  he  began  in  the  country,  and  com- 
pleted at  such  hours  of  relaxation  as  he  could  pro- 
cure from  the  duties  of  his  office.  This  profound 
work,  under  an  air  of  lightness,  announced  to  France 
and  to  all  Europe,  a  writer  superior  to  his  works. 
It  opened  to  Montesquieu  the  doors  of  th"  French 

academv.     The  death  of  Mr.  Lacy,    the  translator  of 

j  j ' 

Pliny,  having  left  a  vacancv,  our  philosopher  who  had 
resigned  his  office,  and  who  wished  now  to  devcte 
himself  entirely  to  literary  pursuits,  offered  himself  as 
a  candidate,  and  was  received.  His  discourse  upon 
this  occasion,  is  replete  with  energy  and  learning :  it 
was  pronounced  on  the  2Mh  of  Jan.  1728. 

The  design  which  Montesquieu  had  formed  of 
painting  the  character  of  different  nations  in  his  Spirit 
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of  Laics,  obliged  him  to  go  and  reside  some  time 
in  them.  Alter  having  travelled  over  Germany, 
Hungary,  Italy,  Swisserland  and  Holland,  he  con- 
tinued near  two  years  in  England,  where  he  was 
courted  by  the  learned.  On  his  return  to  his  native 
country,  he  put  the  last  hand  to  his  work  on  the 
Cause  of  the  greatness  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
His  Political  History,  written  for  the  use  of  states- 
men and  philosophers,  appeared  in  1734.  That  force 
and  strength  of  genius  which  shine  forth  in  this  work, 
were  still  more  displayed  in  his  Spirit  of  Laws,  pub- 
lished in  1748.  This  performance  may  be  justly 
called  the  Code  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  its  author 
the  legislator  of  mankind.  It  is  the  production  of  a 
free  mind,  and  of  a  heart  filled  with  that  general  be- 
nevolence which  comprehends  all  men. 

If  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  however,  procured  him  re- 
spect among  foreign  nations,  it  raised  up  the  critics 
against  him  in  his  own.  The  vexation  arising  from 
those  criticisms,  whether  just  or  unjust,  and  the  life 
which  Alontesquieu  was  obliged  to  lead  at  Paris, 
tended  greatly  to  hurt  his  constitution,  which  was 
naturally  delicate.  In  the  beginning  of  February 
1755,  he  was  attacked  by  a  disorder  in  the  breast. 
Both  the  court  and  the  city  were  alarmed  at  his  ill- 
ness. In  his  last  moments,  Montesquieu  spoke  and 
acted  like  a  man,  who  wished  to  appear  both  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  philosopher.  He  died  on  the  10th  of  Feb. 
1755,  at  the  age  of  66,  regretted  as  much  on  account 
of  his  genius,  as  of  his  personal  qualities.  He  was 
a  man  of  extensive  generosity,  and  as  amiable  in  so- 
ciety as  great  in  his  works.  His  mildness,  his  cheer- 
fulness, and  his  politeness,  were  always  conspicuous. 
His  conversation  lively,  engaging,  and  instructing, 
intermixed  with  witticisms  and  pertinent  remarks, 
was  interrupted  by  fits  of  absence,  which  he  never 
affected,  and  which  always  pleased.  Being  an  econ- 
omist without  avarice,  he  was  unacquainted  with 
pomp :  he  had  no  occasion  for  it  to  render  himself 
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conspicuous;  he  was  much  sought  after  by  the  great, 
but  their  company  was  not  necessary  to  his  happiness  ; 
he  shunned  them  as  often  as  he  could,  and  retired  to 
his  country  seat. 

After  his  death,  a  collection  of  his  works  was  pub- 
lished  in  three  volumes  quarto,  In  this  collection 
there  are  some  small  treatises,  of  which  we  have 
mnde  no  mention.  The  most  remarkable  is  the 
Temple  of  Guidus,  a  kind  of  poem  in  prose,  in  which 
the  author  delineates  a  pleasing  and  animated  pic- 
ture of  the  simplicity  of  love.  We  find  also  at  the 
end  of  Montesquieu's  works  a  fragment  on  Taste,  in 
which  there  are  many  new  ideas.  Mr.  Sccondat,  the 
worthy  son  of  this  great  man,  preserves  in  his  library 
six  volumes  in  quarto,  of  manuscripts,  under  the  ti- 
tle of  Materials  for  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  and  detached 
parts  of  the  History  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostro- 
goths. But  the  public  will  never  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  these  fragments,  nor  the  history  of  Louis 
XL  which  his  illustrious  father  threw  into  the  fire 
through  mistake.  In  1758  Mr.  de  Lyre  published, 
in  12mo.  a  work  entitled  the  Genius  of  Montesquieu. 
This  is  a  choice  selection  of  the  most  beautiful 
thoughts  scattered  throughout  the  different  works  of 
this  writer,  who  had  himself  approved  the  idea  of 
such  an  abridgment.  "  The  reader  will  find/'  says 
the  compiler,  "  only  detatched  lines  of  a  long  chain, 
but  they  are  links  of  gold." 


MORAVIANS,  or  to  call  them  by   their  proper 
name,  Herrenhuters,  are   a  sect  of  Christians,  which 

have  arisen  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and 

j  * 

made  a  considerable  progress  in  several  countries,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  on  which  ac- 
count they  are  called  Zinzendorpeans,  by  the  king  of 
Prussia  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Brandon- 
burg."  From  the  narrative  which  the  Count  of  Zin  - 
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zendorf  has  given  of  himself,  we  learn,  that  from  the 
tenth  year  of  his  age,  he  formed  a  design  of  gather- 
ing together  a  little  society  of  believers,  amongst 
whom  he  might  live,  and  who  should  entirely  em- 
ploy themselves  in  exercises  of  devotion  under  him. 
In  1721,  when  he  became  of  age,  his  thoughts  were 
wholly  bent  upon  executing  his  project;  and  being 
joined  by  some  persons  who  were  in  his  way  of  think- 
ing, he  settled  at  Bertholsdarf  in  Upper  Lusatia,  an 
estate  which  he  had  purchased.  He  gave  the  curacy 
of  that  village  to  a  minister  of  his  own  complection, 
and  Bertholsdarf  soon  became  talked  of  for  a  new 
sort  of  piety. 

The  fame  of  this  was  carried  to  Moravia  by  one 
Christian   David,  a  carpenter,  who  had  been  before 
in  that  country,  and  had  endeavoured  to  propagate  a 
distaste  to  the  doctrines   of   the  Roman  Church,  and 
*o  en-ate  among  several  people  an  inclination  to  Pro- 
testantism.    This  fellow  engaged  two  or  three  of  the 
proselytes  he  had  made,  to  leave   that  country  and  to 
come  with  their  families  to  Bertholsdarf,  where  they 
were  gladly  received  by  the  Count.     They  wrere   di- 
rected to  build  a  house  in  a  wood,  about  two  miles 
from  that  village,  which  was  soon  finished ;    so  that 
on  St.  Martin's  day  1722,  these  people  held  their  first 
meeting  there.     A  great  many  people  from  Moravia 
and  elsewhere,  flocked  to  this  new   settlement,  and 
established  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Count 
Zinzendorf,     who  also    himself  fixed   his  residence 
there.     In  a  few  years   it  became  a  considerable  vil- 
lage, having  an  orphan  house,  and  other  public  build- 
ings.    Thirty-four  houses   were  built  there  in  1728, 
and  in  1732,  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to 
six   hundred.     An    adjacent    hill,    called   the   Huth 
Berg,  gave  occasion  to   these  colonists  to  call  their 
dwelling    place     Huth    des    Herrn,    and   afterwards 
Herrn  Huth,  which  may  be  interpreted,  "  The  guard 
or  protection  of  the  Lord ;"  and  from  this  the   whole 
sect  has  taken  its  name.     The   Count   Zinzendorf 
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died   May  9,  1760,  at  Herrn  Huth   in   Silesia,    in 
his  sixtieth  year. 


MULLER,  (GERARD  FREDERICK)  a  native  of 
Germany,  was  born  in  1705  at  Herparden,  in  the 
circle  of  Westphalia,  He  came  to  Russia  during  the 
reign  of  Catharine  I.  and  was,  not  long  afterwards, 
admitted  into  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences.  In 
1731,  soon  after  the  accession  of  the  Empress  Anne, 
he  commenced  at  the  expence  of  the  crown,  his  tra- 
vels over  European  Russia,  and  into  the  extreme 
parts  of  Siberia.  He  was  absent  several  years  upon 
this  expedition,  and  did  not  return  to  Petersburg  un- 
til the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  late  Empress,  an  able 
judge  and  rewarder  of  merit,  conferred  upon  him  a 
very  ample  salary,  and  appointed  him  counsellor  of 
state,  and  keeper  of  the  archieves  at  Moscow, 
where  he  resided  about  sixteen  vears.  He  collected 

*  ^ 

during  his  travels,  the  most  ample  materials  for  the 
history  and  geography  of  that  extensive  Empire, 

which  was  scarcelv  known  to  the  Russians  themselves 

j 

before  his  valuable  researches  were  given  to  the 
world  in  various  publications.  His  principal  work  is, 
a  "  Collection  of  Russian  Histories,'*  in  nine  vols. 
8vo.  printed  at  different  intervals,  at  the  press  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences. 

He  spoke  and  wrote  the  German,  Russian,  French 
and  Latin  tongues  with  surprising  fluency ;  and  read 
the  English,  Dutch,  Swedish,  Danish  and  Greek, 
with  great  facility.  He  died  in  the  latter  end  of  1783. 
The  Empress,  who,  in  consideration  of  his  great 
merit,  had  honored  him  with  the  order  of  St.  Viadi- 
miz,  has,  in  respect  to  his  memory  conferred  a  pen- 
sion on  his  widow,  and  ennobled  his  son. 


MURRAY,  (WILLIAM)  Earl  of  MwftM*  see 
Mansfield. 
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NEPOS,  (CORNELIUS)   a   Latin   historian    who 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  lived  ac- 
cording to  St.  Jerome,  to  the  sixth  year  of  Augustus. 
He   was  an   Italian,  and    born   at   Hostilia,  a   small 
town  in  the  territory  of  Verona,    in  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
He  h^d  written  the  lives  of  the  Latin  captains  and 
historians,    with  some  other  excellent  works,  which 
are  lost.     All  that  we  have  left  of  his  at  present,  is, 
"  The  Lives  of  the  illustrious   Greek  and    Roman 
Captains,"  which  were  a  long  time  ascribed  to  Aemi- 
lius  ProbuSj  who  published  them,  as  it  is  said,  under 
his  own  name,  to  insinuate  himself  thereby  into  the 
favour  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius ;  but,  in  the  course 
of  time,  the  fraud  was  discovered,    although  several 
learned  persons  have  confounded  the  two  authors. 


NEWTON,  (Si  a  ISAAC)  was  descended  of  an 
ancient  farhily,  which  had  been  settled  above  three 
centuries  upon  the  manor  of  Woolstrope  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  born  on  Christmas  day  1642.  He  lost  his 
father  in  his  infancy,  so  that  the  care  of  his  education 
fell  to  his  mother,  who  was  a  woman  of  excellent 
sense.  At  twelve  years  of  age  she  put  him  to  the 
grammar  school  at  Grantham,  and  after  some  years 
spent  there,  took  him  home,  with  the  view  of  intro- 
ducing him  into  country  business,  that  he  might 
sooner  be  able  to  manage  his  own  estate  himself. 
But  finding  him  stick  close  to  his  books,  without  any 
turn  to  business,  she  resolved  not  to  cross  his  inclina- 
tions, and  sent  him  back  to  Grantham,  where  he 
stayed  till  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  in  1660. 
He  had  not  been  long  at  the  university,  when  he 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  mathematics,  in  1664  he 

o 

took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  Amidst  his  studies,  he  was 
forced  from  Cambridge  in  1665,  by  the  plague,  and 
it  was  more  than  two  years  before  he  made  any  fur- 
ther progress  in  mathematics.  However,  he  was  far 
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from  passing  the  time  idly  in  the  country,  having 
started  here  the  main  subject  of  his  "  Principia." 
Shortly  after,  he  returned  to  Cambridge  ;  and  in  1667, 
was  chosen  fellow  of  his  colJege,  arid  took  the  de- 
gree of  M.  A.  His  thoughts  were  now  engaged  up- 
on his  newly  projected  reflecting  telescope,  of  which 
he  made  a  small  instrument  with  an  object-metal 
spherically  concave.  It  was  but  a  rude  essay,  chietiy 
defective  in  the  want  of  a  good  polish  for  the  metal. 
This  therefore  he  set  himself  to  find  out,  when  Dr. 
Barrow  resigning  the  mathematical  chair  at  Cam- 
bridge to  him,  Nov.  1669  ;  the  business  of  that  post 
interrupted  for  a  while,  his  attention  to  the  telescope : 
however,  as  his  thoughts  had  been  for  some  time 
chiefly  employed  upon  optics,  he  made  his  discove- 
ries in  that  science  the  subject  of  his  lectures,  for 
the  three  first  years  after  he  was  appointed  mathema- 
tical professor:  he  had  not  finished  them  when  he 

* 

was  appointed  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  January 
1671,  and  having  now  brought  his  "  Theory  of 
Light  and  Colours,"  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection, 
lie  communicated  it  to  that  society  first,  to  have  their 
judgment  upon  it;  and  it  was  afterwards  published 
in  their  "  Transactions"  of  Feb.  19,  1672.  This  pub- 
lication occasioned  a  dispute  upon  the  truth  of  it, 
which  gave  him  so  much  uneasiness,  that  he  resolved 
to  publish  nothing  further  for  a  while  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  in  that  resolution  laid  up  his  "  Optical 
Lectures,"  notwithstanding  he  had  prepared  them 
for  the  press;  and  the  "  Analysis  by  Infinite  Series/' 
which  he  designed  to  subjoin  thereto,  unhappily  for 
the  world,  underwent  the  same  fate,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  In  this  temper  he  resumed  his  telescope; 
and  observing  that  there  was  no  absolute  necessity  for 
the  parabolic  figure  of  the  glasses,  since,  if  metals 
could  be  ground  truly  spherical,  they  would  be  able 
to  bear  as  great  apertures  as  men  could  give  a  polish 
to,  he  completed  another  instrument  of  the  same 
kind.  This  answering  the  purpose  so  well,  as.  though 
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only  half  a  foot  in  length,  to  shew  the  planet  Jupiter 
distinctly  round,  and  also  his  four  satelites,  and  Ve- 
nus horned,  he  sent  it  to  the  Royal  Society  at  their 
request,  together  with  a  description  of  it,  with  fur- 
ther particulars;  and  it  was  published  in  the  "  Phi- 
losophical Transactions"  for  March  1672.  About 
midsummer  1687,  this  interesting  work  appeared  in 
4ro.  under  the  title  of  "  Philosophic  Naturalis  Prin* 
cipia  Mathematica,"  containing  in  the  third  book,  the 

coraetic  astronomy,  which  had  been  lately  discovered 

•  j 

by  him,  and   now  made   its  first   appearance  in  the 

world.  In  1696  he  was  made  warden  of  the*  mint, 
in  which  employment  he  did  very  signal  service  to  the 
nation.  Three  vears  after  he  was  promoted  to  be 
master  of  that  office.  Upon  this  promotion  he  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Whiston,  then  master  of  arts  of  Clare 
i  * 

Hall,  his  deputy  in  the  mathematical  professorship  at 
Cambridge,  giving  him  the  full  profits  of  the  place. 
In  1703,  our  author  was  chosen  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  in  which  chair  he  sat  for  twenty  five  years, 
till  the  day  of  his  death  ;  and  he  had  been  chosen  a 

j  *"        « 

member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
in  1699,  as  soon  as  the  new  regulation  was  made  for 
admitting  foreigners  into  that  society. 

Ever  since  the  first  discovery  of  the  heterogeneous 
mixture  of  light,  and  the  production  of  colours  aris- 
ing thence,  he  had  employed  a  good  part  of  his  time 
in  bringing  the  experiment,  upon  which  the  theory  is 
founded,  to  a  degree  of  exactness  that  might  satisfy 
himself.  The  truth  is,  this  seems  to  have  been  his 
favorite  invention;  thirty  years  he  had  spent  in  this 
arduous  task,  before  he  published  it  in  1704.  This 
same  year  and  in  the  same  book  with  his  optics,  he 
published,  for  the  first  time,  his  method  of  fluxions. 
In  1705,  the  honor  of  knighthood  was  conferred  up- 
on him  by  Queen  Ann,  in  consideration  of  his  great 
merit. 

As  the  celebrated  Leibnitz  was  privy  counsellor  of 
justice  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  so  when  that  prince 
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was  raised  to  the  British  throne,  Sir  Isaac  came  more 
under  the  notice  of  the  court;  and  it  was  for  the  im- 
mediate satisfaction  of  George  I.  that  he  was  prevail- 
ed with  to  put  the  last  hand  to  the  dispute  that  had 
arisen  about  the  invention  of  fluxions.     At  the  solici- 
tation of  Caroline,    princess    of   Wales,    afterwards 
queen-consort  to  George  II.  Sir  Isaac  drew  up  an  ab- 
stract of  his  chronology  ;  a  copy  of  which  was,  at  her 
request  communicated,  abou^  1718,  to  Signior  Conti, 
a  Venetian  nobleman,  then  in  England,  upon  a  pro- 
mise to  keep  it  secret.     Notwithstanding  this  promise, 
this  Venetian  was  no  sooner  got  across  the  water  into 
France,    than  he  dispersed  copies  of  it,  procured  an 
antiquary  to  translate  it  into  French,  and  moreover, 
to  write  a  confutation  of  it.     This  being  printed  at 
Paris  in   1725,    was  delivered  as  a  present  from  the 
bookseller  that  printed  it  to  our  author,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain, as  was  said,  his  consent  to  the  publication  ;  bur, 
though  he   expressly    denied    such    consent,  yet  the 
whole  was  published  the  same  year.     Hereupon  Sir 
Isaac  found  it  necessary  to  publish  a  defence  of  him- 
self, which  was  inserted  in  the  "  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions."    Thus,  he   who  had   so   much  all   his  life 
long  been  studious  to  avoid   disputes,  was  unavoida- 
bly all  his  life  time,  in  a  manner,  involved  in  disputes  ; 
which  was  evidently  the   effect  of  his  superior  merit. 
In  1726,  March  20th,  he  died  in  his  85th  year,  and 
was  interred  near  the  entrance  into  the  choir  of  West- 
minster  Abbey,  on  the  left  hand,    where   a   stately 
monument  is  erected  to  his  memory,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion upon  it  drawn  up  with  the  most  consummate  ele- 
gance. 


OSTERWALD,  (JoHN  FREDERICK)  a  celebrat- 
ed Protestant  clergyman,  born  at  Newfchatel  in  1663, 
of  an  ancient  family,  and  became  a  pastor  in  1699. 
His  talents,  virtues  and  zeal  to  form  disciples  and  es- 
tablish discipline,  made  him  a  perfect  model  for  Pro- 
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testant  ministers.  Me  was  the  author  of  some  excel- 
lent works  for  the  purpose,  and  many  treatises  upon 
piety  and  morality,  lie  died  in  1747  ;'  he  had  a  son, 
pastor  of  the  English  church  at  Bazil,  who  maintain- 
ed with  honor  the  reputation  of  his  father;  and  pub- 
lished a  piece  much  esteemed  by  the  reformed,  call- 
ed "  Les  Devoirs  des  Communians." 


OTWAY,  (THOMAS)  an  eminent  dramatic  wri- 
ter, was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  Woolbeding  in 
Sussex,  and  born,  March  1(551.  lie  had  his  educa- 
tion first  at  Winchester  school,  and  then  at  Christ 
Church  College  ir  Oxford,  where  he  was  entered  a 
commoner  in  1669;  but  leaving  the  university  with- 
out any  degree,  .ie  went  to  London,  and,  applying 
himself  to  the  theatres,  both  wrote  and  acted  in 
plays  for  a  support.  After  some  time  he  obtained  a 
cornets  commission  in  a  new  raised  regiment  destin- 
ed for  Flanders.  He  accordingly  went  thither  with 
the  rest  of  the  forces  in  1677;  but  not  being  cut  out 
for  a  soldier,  returned  the  following  year  in  very  indi- 
gent circumstances,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  up 
his  pen  again  for  a  sustenance.  He  now  continued 
writing  plays  anJ  poems.  Havino  been  compelled 
by  his  necessities  to  contract  debts  and  haunted,  as  is 
supposed,  by  the  terrors  of  the  law,  he  retired  to  a 
public  house  on  Tower  Hill,  where  he  died  of  want, 
April  14,  1685.  It  is  universally  agreed,  thatheex- 
tells  in  touching  the  tender  passions  in  tragedy,  of 
which  his  "  Orphan,"  and  "  Venice  Preserved,"  con- 
tain the  strongest  specimens.  His  dramatic  pieces 
are  ten  in  number,  besides  which,  he  made  some 
translations,  and  wrote  several  miscellaneous  poems. 


OVIDIUS,    (PUBLICS  NASO)    one  of  the  finest 
poets  of  the  Augustan  age,    was  the  son  of  a  Roman 
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knight,  and  born  at  Sulmo,  a  town  in  the  county  of 
the  Peligni.     He  was  born  in  the  year  of  Rome  7  10, 
that  memorable  year,  when  the  consuls  Hirtius  and 
Pansa  were  slain  in  the  battle  of  Mutina  against  An- 
thony.    From  his  youth,  his  inclinations  lay  towards 
poetry;  which,  however,  upon  his  father's  entreaties, 
he    forsook    and   studied  the  law,    forming    himself 
to  the  bar.      He  studied    eloquence  under  eminent 
masters,  and   was  made  one  of  the  triumviri,   who 
were  magistrates  of  great  authority.     Augustus  heap- 
ed upon  him  honors,  but  upon  the  death  of  his   ei- 
der  brother,    by  which  he  came  to  an  easy  fortune3 
he  bid  adieu  to  law  and   the  bar,  and  devoted  him- 
self entirely    to  the   muses.     Ovid    lived    mostly    at 
Rome  near  the  capitol,     He  married  young,  and  had 
three  wives,  two  of  which  he   soon  repudiated  after 
marriage:    his  last  wife  Serilla,    whv?  remained  invio- 
lably faithful  to   him  even  after  he  was  banished,  he 
tenderly   loved    and   has    frequently    celebrated    her 
beauty  and  virtue.     Our  poet  by  some  indiscretion  in 
his  conduct,  incurred   the  displeasure  of  Augustus,, 
and  by  him  was  banished  at  fifty  years  of  age  toTomi, 
a  town  in  Pontus,    situated   on   the  black  sea.     He 
was  banished  tor  writing   loose  verses,  and  corrupt- 
ing the  Roman  youth  ;  but   it  is  agreed  on  all  hands; 
and  is  in  effect  ovgned  by  himself,  that  this  was  rather 
the  pretence  than  real  cause  of  his  exile.     He  wrote 
things  of  various  kinds,    particularly  "  Heroic  Epis- 
tles," and,  "  Fasti."     Likewise  a  poem  "  De  Pisci- 
bus,"  and  some  other  things   which  are  l^st.     There 
was  also  a  tragedy  of  his  composing,  called  "  Medea," 
much   commended  and  admired   by  the  ancients,  a^ 
an  excellent  piece.     His  last  work  before  his  banish- 
ment, was  the  "Metamorphosis,"  which  is3  in  many 
respects  his  finest,  although  it   did  not  recive  his  last 
hand.     His  "  Art  of  Love,"  is    finely    writt-^,    but 
very  dangerous  to  youth.     He  wrote  an  infinite  jjyir..- 
ber  of  verses  in  his  exile,  of  which  remain  his  4C  Tris- 
tium,"  and  "  Epistles,"  which   last  is  esteena-e<.!   hie, 
most  refined  production* 
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PETAVIUS,  (DIONYSIUS)  or  Denis  Petace,  a 
French  Jesuit  of  immense  erudition,  was  of  a  good 
family  and  born  at  Orleans  Aug.  21,  1583.  His  fa- 
ther was  a  man  of  learning,  and,  according  to  his  ad- 
vice, young  Petavius  studied  very  intensely.  He 
jo:ned  the  study  of  the  mathematics  with  that  of  the 
Beiles  Lettres;  and  then  applied  to  a  course  of  philo- 
si  -j/hy,  which  he  began  in  the  college  of  Orleans,  and 
finished  at  Paris.  After  this,  he  maintained  thesis  in 
G'cek,  which  language  was  as  familiar  to  him  as 
Latin;  and  the  Latin  he  is  said  to  have  understood 
better  than  his  own  native  language,  the  French. 
"When  he  was  pretty  well  grown  up,  he  had  free  ac- 
cess to  the  king's  library,  which  he  often  visited  for 
the  sake  of  consulting  Latin  and  Greek  manuscripts, 
Pet?  ius,  young  as  he  was,  undertook  an  edition  of 
"  The  works  of  Synesius;"  that  is,  to  correct  the 
Greek  from  the  manuscripts,  to  translate  that  part 
which  yet  remained  to  be  translated  into  Latin,  and 
to  write  notes  upon  the  whole.  He  was  but  nineteen 
when  he  was  made  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
university  of  Bourges;  and  he  spent  the  two  following 
years  in  studying  the  ancient  philosophers  and  ma- 
thematicians. In  1604,  when  Morel,  professor  of 
the  Greek  tongue  at  Paris,  published  "  The  works 
of  Chrysostom,"  some  part  of  Petavius's  labours  on 
Synesius  were  added  to  them:  from  the  title  of  which 
we  learn,  that  he  then  Latinized  his  name  Poetus, 
which  he  aHerwards  changed  into  Petavius. 

Fie  enteied  into  the  society  of  the  Jesuits  in  1605, 
and  did  great  honor  to  it  afterwards  by  his  vast  and 
profound  erudition.  He  became  zealous  for  the  Ca- 
tholic church,  and  excelled  particularly  in  the  dark 
science  of  chronology.  The  learned  world  in  gene- 
ral are  obliged  to  him  for  some  exact  and  nice  dis- 
quisitions upon  this  subject.  In  1633,  he  published 
an  excellent  work,  entitled,  "  Rationarum  Tempo- 
rum."  H:,s  celebrated  father,  after  a  lite  of  labour, 
died  at  Pans  Dec.  1 1,  1652,  aged  69. 
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PETER  the  Great,  Czar  of  Russia,  who  civilized 
that  nation,  and  raised  it  from  ignorance  and  barbar- 
ism, to  politeness,  knowledge  and  power,  was  a  man 
of  the  most  wonderful  composition  and  character. 

He  was  born  the  80th  of  May  1672,  and  was  son 
of  the  Czar  Alexis  Michaeloevits  by  a  second  wife. 
Alexis  dying  in  1672,  Teodor,  or  Theodore,  his 
eldest  son  by  his  first  wife,  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
aid  died  in  1682.  Upon  his  decease.  Peter,  though 
but  ten  years  of  age,  was  proclaimed  Czar,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  John  his  elder  brother,  who  was  of  a  weak 
body,  and  a  weaker  mind.  The  Strelitzes,  who 
were  the  established  guard  of  the  Czars,  as  the  Jani- 
saries  are  of  the  Grand  Signiors,  made  an  insurrection 
in  favour  of  John  ;  and  this  they  did  at  the  instigation 
of  the  princess  Sophia,  who,  being  own  sister  to 
John,  hoped,  perhaps,  to  be  sole  regent,  since  John 
was  incapable  of  acting,  but  certainly  to  enjoy  a  grea- 
ter share  of  authority  under  John,  than  if  the  power 
was  lodged  solely  in  her  half  brother  Peter.  How- 
ever, to  put  an  end  to  this  civil  tumult,  the  matter 
was  at  last  compromised;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  two  brothers  should  jointly  share  the  Imperial 
dignity.  The  Russian  education  was  at  that  time,  like 
the  country,  barbarous,  so  that  Peter  had  no  advan- 
tages; and  further,  the  princess  Sophia,  who  with 
great  parts,  was  a  lady  of  ambition  and  intrigue,  took 
ail  imaginable  pains,  and  used  all  the  means  she 
could,  to  stifle  his  natural  desire  of  knowledge,  to 
deprave  and  corrupt  his  mind,  and  to  debase  and  en- 
ervate him  with  pleasures.  Nevertheless,  his  abhor- 
rence of  pageantry,  and  love  of  military  exercises, 
discovered  itself  in  his  tenderest  years;  and,  to  grati- 
fy his  inclination,  he  formed  a  companv  of  fifty  men, 

-  *  i  ^  * 

commanded  by  foreign  officers,  and  clothed  and  exer- 
cised after  the  German  manner.  He  entered  him- 
self among  them  into  the  lowest  post,  and  performed 
the  duties  of  it  with  the  utmost  diligence.  He  order- 
ed them  entirely  to  forget  that  he  was  Czar,  and  paid 
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the  utmost  deference  and  submission  to  the  command- 
ing officers.  He  led  upon  his  pay  only,  and  lay  in 
a  tent  in  the  rear  ot  his  company.  He  was  sometime 
after  raised  to  be  a  Serjeant,  but  only  as  he  was  enti- 
tled to  it  by  his  merit ;  for  he  would  have  punished  the 
soldiers  had  they  discovered  the  least  partiality  in  his 
favour ;  and  he  never  rose  otherwise  than  as  a  soldier 
of  fortune.  The  Strelitzes  looked  upon  all  this  no 
otherwise,  than  as  the  amusement  of  a  young  prince: 
but  the  Czar,  who  saw  they  were  too  formidable  and 
entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  princess  Sophia,  had  se- 
cretly a  design  of  crushing  them ;  which  he  wisely 
thought  could  not  be  better  effected,  than  by  secur- 
ing to  himself  a  body  of  troops,  more  strictly  disci- 
plined, and  whose  fidelity  he  could  more  certainly 
rely  on. 

At  the  same  time  he  had  another  object  in  view,  of 
vast  importance,  and  most  difficult  execution.  The 
sight  of  a  small  Dutch  vessel,  which  he  had  met  with 
on  the  lake  where  it  lay  useless  and  neglected,  made 
a  wonderful  impression  on  his  mind,  and  he  conceiv- 
ed thoughts  of  forming  a  navy ;  a  design,  which  pro- 
bably then  seemed  next  to  impossible  even  to  himself. 
His  first  care  was  to  get  Hollanders  to  build  some 
small  vessels  at  Moscow,  and  afterwards  four  frigates 
of  four  guns  each,  on  the  Lake  of  Perslave.  He 
had  already  taught  them  to  combat  one  another;  and 
he  passed  two  summers  successively  on  board  English 
or  Dutch  ships,  which  set  out  from  Archangel,  in  or- 
der to  instruct  himself  in  naval  affairs.  In  16^6, 
Czar  John  died,  and  Peter  was  now  sole  master  of 
the  Empire.  He  began  his  reign  with  the  siege  of 
Asoph,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  but  did  not 
take  it  till  1697.  He  had  already  sent  for  Venetians  to 
build  gallies  on  the  river  Don,  which  might  shut  up 
the. mouth  of  that  river,  and  prevent  the  Turks  from  re- 
lieving the  place.  This  gave  him  a  stronger  idea  *han 
ever  of  the  importance  and  necessity  of  a  naval  force  ; 
yet  he  could  have  none  but  foreign  ships,  none  at 
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least  but  what  he  was  obliged  to  empl6y  foreigners 
in  building.  He  was  desirous  of  surmounting  these 
disadvantages.,  but  the  affairs  he  projected  were  of 
too  new  and  singular  a  nature  to  be  so  much  as  con- 
sidered in  his  council;  and  indeed  they  were  not  pro- 
per to  be  communicated.  He  resolved  therefore  sin- 
gly to  manage  the  bold  undertaking  ;  with  which 
view,  in  1698,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Holland,  and 
went  himself  incognito  in  the  retinue.  He  entered 
himself  in  the  Admiralty  office  at  Amsterdam,  and 
caused  himself  to  be  enrolled  in  the  list  of  ship  carpen- 
ters; and  he  worked  in  the  yard  with  greater  assidu- 
ity than  any  body  there.  His  quality  was  known  to 
all,  and  they  shewed  him  to  one  another  with  a  sort 
of  veneration.  King  William  who  was  then  in  Hol- 
land, paid  him  all  the  respect  that  was  due  to  his  un- 
common qualities ;  and  the  Czar's  disguise  freed  him 
from  that,  which  was  merelv  ceremonious  and  trouble- 

•*  j 

some.  The  Czar  wrought  with  so  much  success,  as  in  a 
little  time  to  pass  for  a  good  carpenter;  and  afterwards 
studied  the  proportion  of  a  ship.  He  then  went  into 
England,  where,  in  four  months,  he  made  himself  a 
complete  master  in  the  art  of  ship  building,  by  study- 
ing the  principles  of  it  mathematically,  which  he  had 
no  opportunity  of  learning  in  Holland. 

During  the  Czar's  absence,  the  princess  Sophia, 
being  uneasy  under  her  confinement,  and  meditating 
to  regain  that  liberty  which  she  had  forfeited  by  for- 
rner  insurrections,  found  means  to  correspond  with 
the  Strelitzes,  who  were  now  quartered  at  a  distance 
from  Moscow,  and  to  instigate  them  to  a  third  rebel- 
lion in  her  favor.  The  news  of  this  obliged  him  to 
hasten  home;  and,  arriving  at  Moscow  about  the 
end  of  1699,  he  executed  terrible  vengeance  upon  the 
ring  leaders,  yet  took  no  other  satisfaction  of  his  sis- 
ter the  princess,  than  by  continuing  her  confinement 
in  the  nunnery,  and  hanging  up  the  priest  who  had 
carried  her  letters,  on  a  gallows  before  her  window. 
He  sent  the  chief  nobility  of  his  empire  into  foreign 
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countries,  to  improve  themselves  in  knowledge  and 
learning;  be  opened  his  dominions,  which  till  then 
had  been  shut  up,  and  invited  all  strangers  who  were 
capable  of  instructing  his  subjects;  and  he  gave  the 
kindest  reception  to  all  land  and  sea  officers,  sailors, 
mathematicians,  architects,  miners,  workers  in  metals, 
physicians,  surgeons,  and  indeed  operators  and  arti- 
ficers of  every  kind,  who  would  settle  in  his  domin- 
ions. 

It  wrould  be  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  various  es- 
tablishments, for  which  the  Russians  are  indebted  to 
this   great  Emperor.     He    established,   1.  a    body  of 
one  hundred  thousand  foot,  under  as   regular  a  disci- 
pline as  any  in  Europe.     2.  A  navy  of  forty  ships  of 
the   line,  and  two  hundred  gallies.      3.  Fortifications 
in   all  capital  towns,  and  an  excellent  civil   govern- 
ment in  the  great  cities,  which  before    were  as   dan- 
gerous in  the  night,  as  the  most  unfrequented  deserts. 
4.   An    academy    for      naval   affairs   and    navigation, 
vihere   all   the   nobility  are  obliged   to  send   some  of 
their  children.     5.  Colleges  at  Moscow,  Petersburgh 
and  Kiof,  for  languages,  polite  literature,  and  mathe- 
matics ;  and   schools  in  the  villages,    where  the  chil- 
dren  of  the  peasants   are   taught   to  read  and  write. 
6.  A  College  of  physicians,  and  a  noble  dispensatory 
at  Moscow,  which  furnishes  medicines  to  the   great 
cities  and  to  the  armies ;  whereas  before,  there  was 
no  physician    but  the  Czar,  and   no  apothecary  in  all 
his  dominions.       7.  Public   lectures    in   anatomy,    a 
word  never  heard  of  before  in  Russia.  Voltaire  relates 
that  the  Czar  had  studied  this  branch   ot  knowledge 
under  Ruysch   at  Amsterdam  j    and  made  such  im- 
provements  under  his   master,    as    to   perform    even 
cbirurgical  operations   himself.     He  afterwards  pur- 
chased the  cabinet  of  that  anatomist,  which  contain- 
ed an  immense  collection  of  the  most  curious,  instruc- 
tive, and  uncommon  preparations.     8.  An  observa- 
tory, not  only  for  the  use  of  astronomers,  but  as  a  re- 
pository for  natural  curiosities.     9.  A   physic-garden, 
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to  be  stocked  with  plants,  not  only  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  but  from  Asia,  Persia,  and  even  the  distant 
parts  of  China.  10.  Printing  houses,  where  he  abol- 
ished their  old  barbarous  characters,  which,  through 
the  great  number  of  abreviations,  were  almost  be- 
come unintelligible.  11.  Interpreters  for  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe  ;  and  likewise  for  the  Latin,  Greek, 
Turkish,  Kalmuc,  Mogul  and  Chinese.  12.  A  Royal 
library,  composed  of  three  very  large  ones,  which  he 
purchased  in  England,  Kolstein,  and  Germany. 

These  and  many  more  were  particular  institutions 
and  establishments ;  but  the  Czar  made  general  re- 
formations, to  which,  indeed,  the  other  were  only 
subservient.  He  changed  the  architecture  which  was 
ugly  and  deformed  ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  he 
first  introduced  that  science  into  his  dominions.  He 
sent  for  a  great  number  of  pictures  from  Italy  and 
France,  and  by  this  means  instructed  in  the  art  of 
painting,  a  people  who  knew  no  more  of  it  than  what 
they  could  collect  from  the  wretched  daubing  of  their 
Saint's  painters.  He  sent  ships  laden  with  merchan- 
dize to  Genoa  and  Leghorn,  which  returned  freight- 
ed with  marble  and  statues.  He  introduced  know- 
ledge where  it  was  wanted.  He  took  away  part  of 
the  revenues  of  those  churches  and  monasteries  which 
he  thought  too  wealthy  ;  and,  leaving  only  what  was 
necessary  for  their  subsistence,  added  the  overplus  to 
his  own  demesnes. 

Lastly,  he  established  a  general  liberty  of  con- 
science throughout  his  dominions;  and,  if  we  had  no 
other  proof  of  his  civilized  spirit,  this  would  be  suffi- 
cient. There  is  one  more  reformation,  and  perhaps 
as  necessary  and  useful  as  any  of  the  former,  which 
he  made  even  in  his  last  illness,  though  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly painful.  When  the  Senators  and  great  per- 
sonages then  about  him,  mentioned  the  various  obli- 
gations which  Russia  lay  under  to  him,  for  abolishing 
ignorance  and  baibarism,  and  introducing  arts  and 
sciences  ;  he  told  them  that  he  had  forgot  to  reform 
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one  of  the  most  important  points  of  all,  viz.  the  maf- 
a'Jministration  of  justice,  occasioned  by  the  tedious 
and  letigious  chicanery  of  the  lawyers;  and  signed  an 
order  from  his  bed,  limiting  the  determination  of  all 
causes  to  eleven  days,  which  was  immediately  sent  to 
all  the  courts  of  his  empire. 

This  wonderful  person  died  January  28,  1725, 
aged  53.  He  had  a  son  who  lived  to  be  a  man  ;  but 
this  son  engaging  with  his  mother,  whom  Peter  had 
divorced  in  1692,  and  other  malcontents,  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  his  father  in  1717,  was  condemned  to 
die  ,  however,  he  saved  the  executioners  the  trouble 
by  dying  a  natural  death.  The  Czar  composed 
several  things  upon  moral  affairs ;  and  his  name  must 
be  added  to  the  short  catalogue  of  sovereigns  who 
have  honored  the  public  with  their  writings.  The 
Czarina,  his  widow,  and  second  wife,  whom  he  no- 
minated his  successor,  was,  upon  his  death,  immedi- 
ately acknowledged  Empress  of  Russia,  by  the  seve- 
ral states  thereof.  The  history  of  this  lady  is  curious 
and  extraordinary.  She  was  born  in  Livonia,  in  1684; 
and,  losing  her  parents,  who  were  of  low  condition 
and  poor,  she  became  destitute.  The  parish  clerk 
who  kept  a  school,  took  her  into  his  house  and  kept 
her,  till  Dr.  Gluck,  minister  of  Marienburg,  hap- 
pening to  come  to  that  village,  eased  the  clerk  of  the 
girl,  whom  he  liked  exceedingly,  and  carried  her 
home  with  him.  Dr.  Gluck  treated  her  with  kind- 
ness and  care,  and  not  only  had  her  taught  spinning 
and  sewing,  but  instructed  her  also  himself  in  litera- 
ture above  her  sex,  and  especially  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. At  length  a  Livonian  serjeant  in  the  Swedish 
army,  fell  passionately  in  love  with  her,  and  she 
agreed  to  marry  him;  but  the  next  day  the  Russians 
made  themselves  masters  of  Marienburg;  and  the  Ge- 
neral casting  his  eyes  accidentally  on  Catharine,  and 
observing  something  very  striking  in  her  air  and  man- 
ners, took  her  then  under  his  protection,  and  after- 
wards into  his  service.  Sometime  after  she  was  ad* 
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vanced  to  be  a  house-keeper  to  prince  MenzekofF9 
who  was  the  general's  patron ;  and  there  the  Czar 
seeing  her,  she  made  such  an  impression  on  him,  that 
he  married  her.  She  was  taken  at  Marcenbury  in 
1708,  and  married  to  the  Czar  in  1711.  What'be- 
came  of  her  former  husband  the  Serjeant,  is  not  known. 
She  was  a  woman  of  wonderful  abilities  and  address, 
and  in  truth,  a  very  fit  consort  for  such  a  one  as  Peter 
the  Great,  whom  she  rescued  from  ruin  by  her  good 
management,  when  she  was  surrounded  by  the  Turks. 
The  Czar  made  her  the  partner  of  his  councils  and 
undertakings,  as  well  as  of  his  bed.  He  shewed  the 
high  opinion  he  had  of  her,  by  nominating  her  to 
succeed  him.  She  had  several  daughters  by  the  Czar, 
the  youngest  of  which,  Elizabeth,  after  the  heirs  of  the 
elder  branches  were  extinct,  ascended  the  throne  in 
1741.  The  lenity  of  this  princess  has  been  carried 
to  a  degree  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  nation. 
She  had  promised,  that  during  her  reign,  nobody 
should  be  put  to  death;  and  she  kept  her  word.  She 
is  the  first  sovereign  that  ever  shewed  this  regard  to- 
the  human  species.  Malefactors  are  now  condemned 
to  serve  in  the  mines  and  other  public  works;  a  re- 
gulation?  not  less  prudent  than  humane,  since  it  ren- 
ders their  punishment  of  some  advantage  to  the  state. 


PENN,  (WILLIAM)  an  illustrious  person 
the  quakers,  and  founder  of  the  former  colony,  and 
present  state  ot  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Catharine,  near  the  Tower  of  London,  Oct. 
14,  1644,  and  educated  at  the  school  of  Chigwell  in 
Essex.  Afterwards  he  went  to  a  private  school  on 
Tower  Hill,  and  had  likewise  the  advantage  of  a  do- 
mestic tutor.  In  1660  he  was  entered  a  gentleman 
commoner  of  Christ's  Church  in  Oxford,  where  he 
continued  two  years,  and  delighted  much  in  manl 
sports  at  times  of  recreation,  but  mean  while, 
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influenced  by  the  preaching  of  one  Thomas  Loe,  a 
qtiaker,  he  and  other  students  withdrew  from  the  na- 
tional form  of  worship,  and  held  private  meetings, 
where  they  prayed  and  preached  among  themselves. 
Tins  giving  great  offence  to  the  governors  of  the  uni- 
versitv,  IV nn  was  fined  for  non-conformity;  and, 
continuing  st'll  zealous  in  his  religious  exercises,  was 
at  length  expelled  hib  college. 

Upon  his  return  h»me,  he  was  severely  treafed  by 
Ms  -athcr  on  the  same  account,  who  turned  him  out 
of  d^ors  in  1662.  His  passion  however,  abating,  he 
sent  his  son  to  France,  in  company  with  some  per- 
sons of  quality,  where  he  continued  a  considerable 
time,  and  returned  well  skilled  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. Then  he  was  admitted  of  Lincolns-lnn,  with 
a  view  of  studying  law,  and  there  continued  till  the 
plague  broke  out  in  Ib65.  Jn  1666,  his  father  com- 
mitted to  his  care  a  considerable  e&iate  in  Ireland, 
which  occasioned  his  residence  in  that  kingdom, 
where,  by  the  preaching  of  the  above  mentioned 
Thomas  Loe,  at  Cork,  he  was  induced  to  become  a 
quaker.  He  now  attended  their  meetings  constantly, 
in  one  of  which,  at  Cork,  in  Nov.  1667,  he,  with 
many  others,  was  apprehended  and  imprisoned  ;  but, 
upon  writing  a  letter  to  the  Earl  or  Orrery,  was  soon 
after  discharged.  Jn  1668,  he  became  a  preacher 
among  the  quakers;  and  the  same  year,  was  commit- 
ted close  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he 
wrote  several  pieces;  and,  being  discharged,  after 
seven  months  imprisonment,  went,  in  1669  to  Ire- 
land, where  he  preached  among  the  quakers,  and 
continued  to  wrrite  in  defence  ot  his  new  religion. 
Returning  to  England,  and  the  conventicle  act  pro- 
hibiting the  meetings  of  dissenters  under  severe  pen- 
alties, he  was  committed  to  Newgate,  in  Aug.  1670, 
for  preaching  in  Grace-Church  street;  but,  being 
tried  for  that  offence  at  the  Old  Baily,  was  acquitted 
by  the  Jury.  Sept.  16,  the  same  year  his  father  died, 
and  being  perfectly  reconciled  to  him,  left  him  an  es- 
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tate  of  6,660  dolls,  per.  arm.  in  England  and  Ireland. 
His  father  a  short  time  before  his  death,  gave  him  the 
following  advice,  which  deserves  to  be  handed  to 
posterity.  "  Three  things  I  recommend  to  you.  1 .  Let 
nothing  tempt  you  to  wrong  your  conscience.  2.  What- 
ever you  design  to  do,  consider  it  well,  lay  it  justly, 
and  time  it  seasonably  ;  for  that  gives  security  and 
dispatch.  3.  Let  not  your  mind  be  troubled  at  dis- 
appointments: recover  them  if  you  can  ;  if  not,  trou- 
ble is  vain.  These  rules  will  carry  you  with  comfort 
through  this  inconstant  world." 

In  Feb.  1671,  he  was  again  committed  to  Newgate 
for    preaching    publicly,    where    he    continued    six 
months.     After   his  discharge,  he   went   to   Holland 
and  Germany,  but  seems  not  to  have  msde  anv  stay. 
In    1672  he    married    the    daughter    of  Sir   William 
Springett,    formerly  of  Darling   in  Sussex,  who  had 
been  killed  during  the  civil  wars  at  the  siege  of  Bam- 
ber ;  and,    soon  alter  his  marriage,  settled   with  his 
family  at  Rickmansworih  in  Hertfordshire.     In  i677 
he  travelled  again  into  Holand  and  Germany,  in  or- 
der to    propagate   the   new  light,  and   had  frequent 
conversations  with   the  princess  Elizabeth,  daugthter 
of  the  queen  of   Bohemia.     In    J68I,   Charles  II.  in 
consideration  of  the  services  of  Sir  William  Penn,  and 
sundry  debts  due  to  him  from  the  crown  at  the  time 
of  his  decease,  granted  Mr.  Penn   and  his  heirs,  by 
letters  patent,  the  province  lying  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Delaware  river,  and  made  them  absolute  proprie- 
tors  and  governors  of   that  country.     The  name  too 
was  changed,  in  honor  of  Penn,  from  the  New  Ne- 
therlands to  Pennsylvania;  it  having  been  a  Sylva,  or 
country  overgrown  with  woods.     Upon  this  he  pub- 
lished a  brief  account  of  the  province  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, in    1681,  folio,  proposing  an   easy   purchase   of 
lands,  and  good  terms  of  settlement  for  such  as  were 
inclined  to  remove  thither.     He   drew   up  likewise, 
"  The  Fundamental  Constitution    and  Frame  of  the 
Government  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania."     To 
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which    he    subjoined   a  body  of  fundamental   laws, 

j  j 

which  he,    and  the  adventurers    with    him   in  Lon- 
don, agreed  upon,  such  as  respected   morality,  poli- 
tics and  economy,  and  were  not  to  be  altered,  unless 
consented  to  by  the  Governor  or  his  descendants,  and 
seven   eighths   of  the   freemen   who   should    meet  in 
Council  and  Assembly.     We  discover  in  this  code  of 
laws,  that   declaration   which  has  been  as  instrumen- 
tal, if  not  more  so,  in  the  prosperity  of  Penri's  colony, 
than  any  thing  else;  viz.  "  That  all  persons  living  in 
the  province,  who  confess  and  acknowledge  the  One 
Almighty   and  eternal  6W,  to   be   the   creator,    up- 
holder and  ruler  of  the  world ;    and   hold  themselves 
obliged  in  conscience,  to  live  peaceably  and  justly  in 
civil  society,  shall  in  no  ways  be  molested  for  their  re- 
ligious persuasion  or  practice,  in  matters  of  faith  or 
worship;  nor  shall  they  be  compelled  at  any  time  to 
frequent  or  maintain  any  religious  worship,    place  or 
ministry  whatever.     That  according  to  the  good  ex- 
ample of  the  primitive  christians,  and  the  ease  of  the 
creation,  every  first  day  of  the  week,  called  theLord's 
day,  people  shall  abstain  from  their  common  daily  la- 
bour, that  they  may  the  better  dispose  themselves  to 
worship  God,  according  to  their  understandings/'  Ma- 
ny single  persons,  and  some  families  out  of  England 
and  Wales   went  over;    and,    having  made  and   im- 
proved their  plantations  to  good  advantage,  the  gov- 
ernor, in  order  to  secure  the  new  planters  from  the 
native    Indians,    appointed   commissioners   to  confer 
with  them  about  land,    and  to  confirm  a  league  of 
peace,  which  they  accordingly  did.     In   Aug.  1682, 
he  embarked  for  Pennsylvania,  accompanied  by  many 
persons,  especially  quakers;   and,  during  his  abode 
there,  took  all  proper  measures  to  cause  his  infant 
colony  to  thrive  and  flourish.     He  returned   to  Eng- 
land in  1684,  and  James  II.  coming  soon  after  to  the 
throne,  he  was  taken  into  a  very  great  degree  of  fa- 
vor with  his  majesty. 

At  the  revolution,  being  suspected  of  disaffection 
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to  the  government,  and  looked  upon  as  a  Papist  or 
Jesuit,  under  the  mask  of  a  Quaker,  he  was  examin- 
ed before  the  Privy-Council,  Dec.  1688,  but  on  giv- 
ing security  was  discharged.  In  1690,  when  the 
French  fleet  threatened  a  descent  on  England,  he  was 
again  examined  before  the  council,  upon  an  accusa- 
tion of  corresponding  with  the  late  king  James,  and 
was  held  upon  bail  tor  some  time,  but  discharged  in 
Trinity-Term.  He  was  attacked  a  third  time  the 
same  year,  and  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  appoint- 
ing a  governor  for  Pennsylvania,  till,  upon  his  vindica- 
tion of  himself,  he  was  restored  to  his  right  of  go- 
vernment. He  designed  now  to  go  over  a  second 
time  to  Pennsylvania,  and  published  proposals  for  an- 
other settlement  there,  when  a  fresh  accusation  ap- 
peared against  him,  backed  with  the  oath  of  one 
William  Fuller,  who  was  afterwards  declared  by  the 
parliament  a  notorious  impostor.  A  warrant  was 
granted  for  Penn's  apprehension,  which  he  narrowly 
escaped  at  his  return  from  George  Fox's  funeral,  the 
}6th  Jan.  169O,  upon  which  he  concealed  himself  for 
two  or  three  years,  and,  during  his  recess,  wrote  se- 
veral pieces.  At  the  end  of  1693,  through  the  in- 
terest of  Lord  Somers  and  others,  he  was  admitted  to 
appear  before  the  King  and  council,  when  he  pre- 
sented his  innocence  so  effectually,  that  he  was  ac- 
quitted. 

His  wife  dying  in  Feb.  1693,  he  married  another, 
the  daughter  of  a  Bristol  merchant,  in  March  of  the 
same  year,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter; and,  the  month  after,  his  eldest  son  by  his  for- 
mer wife  died  of  a  consumption,  in  his  '2 1st  year. 
In  Aug.  1699,  he  embarked  with  his  family  for  Penn- 
sylvania ;  but,  during  his  absence,  some  persons  en- 
deavoured to  undermine  both  his  and  other  proprieta- 
ry governments,  under  pretence  of  advancing  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown  ;  and  a  bill  for  that  purpose 
was  brought  into  the  house  of  Lords.  Hi  friends, 
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the  proprietors  and  adventurers  then  in  England,  iav- 
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mediately  represented  the  hardship  of  their  case  to 
the  Parliament,  soliciting  time  tor  his  return  to  an- 
swer for  himself,  and  accordingly  pressing  him  to 
come  over  as  soon  as  possible.  He,  seeing  it  neces- 
sary to  comply,  summoned  an  assembly  at  Philadel- 
phia; to  whom,  Sep.  15,  1701,  he  made  a  speech, 
declaring  the  reasons  of  his  leaving  them,  and  the 
next  day  took  shipping  for  England,  where  he  arriv- 
ed about  the  middle  of  December.  After  his  return, 
the  bill,  which,  through  the  solicitations  of  his  friends 
had  been  postponed  the  last  session  of  parliament, 
was  wholly  laid  aside.  Jn  1710,  the  air  of  London 
not  agreeing  with  his  declining  constitution,  he  took 
a  seat  at  Rushcomb,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he 
resided  till  his  death,  which  happened  July  30,  17L8. 
He  was  buried  at  Jordans,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
where  his  former  wife  and  several  of  his  family  Jay. 
His  writings  were  numerous. 


PETRARCH,  (FRANCIS)  an  Italian,  eminent  for 
great  parts  and  extensive  knowledge,  has  been  called 
the  father  of  modern  poetry ;  and  was,  perhaps,  the 
first  among  moderns,  in  whcm  the  spirit  and  genius 
of  ancient  literature  began  to  revive.  His  parents 
were  of  Florence,  of  honorable  families;  and  his  fa- 
ther was  a  manager  in  the  faction  of  the  Bianchini, 
which  were  driven  from  the  town  by  the  Neri,  in  1 300. 
He  retired  to  Arezzo,  where  Petrarch  was  born  in 
1304.  His  father,  after  many  vain  attempts  to  be  re- 
stored, fixed  at  Avignon,  then  the  seat  ot  the  Pope; 
whence  Petrarch,  who  was  nine  years  old,  was  sent 
to  Carpentras,  in  order  to  learn  grammar,  rhetoric 
and  philosophy.  He  was  four  years  at  this  place, 
then  removed  to  Montpeiier,  where  he  spent  four 
years  more,  in  the  study  of  the  law.  After  that  his 
father  sent  him  to  Bologna;  but  the  dry  study  ot  the 
law  had  no  charms  for  Petrarch.  Poetry,  eloquence 
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and  history,  had  employed  in  reality,  the  greatest 
part  of  his  time  and  attention;  which  his  father  per- 
ceiving was  so  enraged,  that  coming  one  day  sud- 
denly into  his  chamber,  and  finding  a  heap  of  ancient 
Latin  authors  by  him,  he  flung  them  all  into  the  fire, 
except  Virgil  and  Cicero,  which,  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  the  son,  he  spared. 

Losing  his  mother  in  1325,  and  his  father  the  year 
after,  he  returned  to  Avignon  to  settle  his  affairs ; 
and  soon  after  purchased  a  very  retired  but  agreeable 
country  house,  called  Vaucluse,  about  five  miles 
east  of  it,  where  he  spent  a  good  part  of  every  year. 
Here,  in  1327,  he  commenced  an  amour  with  a 
beautiful  young  damsel,  named  Laura,  who  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  whom  he  has  made  famous 
by  his  poetry.  His  residence  at  Vaucluse  was  some- 
times interrupted  by  travels.  He  went  to  Paris,  whence 
he  passed  to  Flanders,  then  into  Germany,  and  last- 
ly to  Rome.  At  his  return  to  Avignon,  he  was  pre- 
vailed with  to  enter  into  the  servive  of  Pope  John 
XXII.  who  employed  him  in  several  important  trans- 
actions both  in  France  and  at  Rome.  Not  being  fond 
of  a  court  life,  he  retired  to  Vaucluse,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  wholly  to  reading,  to  composition,  and 
to  Laura.  He  composed  a  Latin  poem,  called  "  Af- 
rica," which,  though  a  very  crude  performance,  and 
faulty  both  in  Latinity  and  measure,  appeared  a  pro- 
digy in  those  days  of  ignorance  ;  and  made  his  name 
so  famous,  that  the  Senate  of  Rome  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  both  invited  him  at  the  same  time,  to 
come  and  receive  the  poetic  crown.  He  went  to 
Rome  in  1341,  where  that  honor  was  conferred  upon 
him  with  great  solemnity.  From  Rome  he  went  to 
Parma,  and  soon  after  to  Vaucluse,  where  he  grati- 
fied his  prevailing  passion,  which  was,  the  love  of 
books  and  solitude.  Yet,  in  1343,  he  was  called 
out  by  Pope  Clement  VI.  who  sent  him  to  compli- 
ment queen  Joan  of  Naples,  upon  her  accession  to 
the  throne.  He  went  again  into  Italy  in  1348,  to  vi- 
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sit  some  nobles  at  Verona;  and  be  was  here,  when 
news  of  the  death  of  his  Laura  was  brought  him.  He 
was  infinitely  afflicted  with  it;  and  immortalized  his 
grief  with  a  great  number  of  verses  written  in  her 
praise. 

The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  continual 
journeyings,  but  he  at  last  retired  to  Padua,  for  the 
sake  of  being  near  his  patron  Francis  de  Cazara,  who 
had  given  him  an  agreeable  country  house,  about  ten 
miles  from  the  town,  called  Argua,  and  at  this  place 
he  died,  July  1374,  aged  70.  He  was  an  ecclesias- 
tic, had  a  canonry  and  an  archdeaconry,  but  never 
entered  into  the  order  of  priests. 


PETRONIUS  ARBITER,  (Tixus)  a  polite  wri- 
ter and  critic  of  antiquity,  who  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Nero ;  and  of  whom  there  remain  a  considerable 
fragment  of  a  piece  in  verse  and  prose,  entitled  "  Sa- 
tyricon,  or  a  kind  of  Menippean  Satire."  He  was  a 
Roman  knight  of  an  ancient  family ;  and  after  an 
education  suitable  to  his  quality,  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  court  of  Claudius.  Through  the  favour 
of  Nero,  or  perhaps  his  own  merit,  he  was,  some 
time  after,  sent  proconsul  to  Bythinia,  where  he  per- 
formed all  the  duties  of  an  able  magistrate.  He  was 
afterwards  chosen  consul,  perhaps  extraordinary  for 
some  months,  as  was  usual,  when  the  consul  died 
within  the  year  of  his  office,  which  was  never  left  va- 
cant. There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  this,  because 
\ve  do  not  find  his  name  in  any  list  of  the  consuls  ; 
and  yet  the  authority  of  Tacitus,  who  says  he  was 
consul,  must  not  be  questioned.  The  time  of  his 
consulate  being  expired,  he  became  one  of  Nero's 
confidents,  and  received  the  surname  of  Arbiter ;  but 
he  stood  exposed  to  the  envy  and  hatred  of  Tigeliinus, 
\vho  was  his  rival  in  the  favor  of  Nero.  That  selfish 
and  jealous  favorite  resolved  therefore  to  ruin  him, 
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which  he  gradually  effected.  For,  knowing  cruelty 
to  be  the  prevailing  passion  of  this  prince,  he  insin- 
uated that  Petronius  was  too  intimate  with  Serenus, 
not  to  be  dipped  in  Piso's  conspiracy. 

Petronius  was  put  under  durance  at  Cums,  whither 
he  had  attended  the  Emperor  in  his  journey  to  Cam- 
pania; but  soon  resolved  to  end  his  hopes  and  fears 
by  a  voluntary  death,  which,  however,  he  was  un- 
willing to  have  it  thought  precipitate.  He  opened 
his  veins  therefore,  and  closed  them  again.  He  re- 
peated it  at  intervals  conversing  with  his  friends.  In 
short,  he  slept,  he  travelled,  and  affecting  to  do  all 
ordinary  offices  of  Life,  that  his  death  might  not  seem 
forced,  but  accidental.  He  died  in  the  year  of  Rome 
817,  of  Christ  65,  about  50  years  old. 


PH^EDRUS,  an  eminent  Latin  author,  who  wrote 
five  books  of  "  Fables"  Iambic  verse;  was  a  Thra- 
cian,  and  was  born,  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose, 
some  years  before  Julius  Caesar,  made  himself  master 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  His  parentage  is  uncertain, 
though  some  have  imagined  his  liberal  education  to 
be  an  argument  th?.t  it  was  not  mean.  How  he  cams 

9  o 

into  the  service  of  Augustus  is  unknown,  but  his  be- 
ing called  "  Augustus'  Freedman,"  in  the  title  of  his 
book,  shews  that  he  had  been  that  Emperor's   slave. 
He  received  his    freedom   from  Augustus,    and  no 
doubt,  such  a  competency  as  enabled  him  to  enjoy  that 
valuable   gift.     He  expresses  a  great  regard  to  that 
prince's  memory,  which  he  had  indeed  the  more  rea- 
son to  do,  since   misfortunes  overtook  him  after  his 
decease.      Under  Tiberius  he  was  unjustly  persecut- 
ed by  Sejanus,  to  which  he  has  frequently  alluded  in 
his  "  Fables/'  and   particularly   in  the  preface  to  his 
third  book.     We  know  not  the  cause  of  this  persecu- 
tion.    He   seems  to  have  written  all  his  "  Fables'1 
since  the  death  of  Augustus :  the  third  book  he  cer- 
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tainly  wrote  after  that  of  Sejanus,  who  perished  in  the 
18th  year  of  Tiberius;  for,  in  the  dedication  of  that 
book  to  his  patron  Eutychus,  he  had  mentioned  the 
favorite  with  a  resentment  which  would  never  have 
been  pardoned  had  he  been  living.  How  long  Phae- 
drus  survived  him  is  uncertain;  but,  supposing  him 
to  have  lived  a  little  longer,  he  must  have  been  above 
seventy  at  his  death.  His  "  Fables,"  which  are  gene- 
rally valued  for  their  wit  and  good  sense,  are  expressed 
in  great  purity,  and  elegance  of  language. 


PILKINGTON,  (MRS.  LJETITIA,)  a  celebrated 
wit,  poet  and  author,  of  diversified  character  and  birth  ; 
her  Father,  Doctor  Van  Lewen,  from  the  Dutch  Ne- 
therlands, went  to  Ireland,  settled  and  married  a  Lady 
of  family  in  Dublin,  by  whom  Lsetitia,  was  born  A.  D. 
1712,  who  early  discovered  a  taste  for  letters  and  a 
strong  inclination  for  Poetry  ;  her  early  performances 
were  judged  extraordinary  for  her  years. 

This,  to  which  were  added  a  graceful  mien  and  en- 
gaging sprightliness  of  manners,  brilliant  wit  and  a- 
greeabie  vivacity,  soon  enlisted  a  group  of  admirers. 
She  married  the  Rev.  Mathew  Pilkington,  a  gentle- 
man known  in  the  poetical  world,  by  a  volume  of 
miscellanies,  which  having  passed  the  scrutiny  of 
Dean  Swift,  went  into  the  world  under  Mrs.  Pilking- 
toii's  name-  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pilkington  had  not  been 
long  married,  before  his  reverence  grew  jealous, 
not  of  her  person,  but  of  her  understanding,  and  ap- 
prehended, nay,  dreaded  that  rising  superiority  in  the 
\vt  aker  vessel.  Her  poetry  while  a  lover,  was  admired 
•with  raptures,  but  after  marriage,  was  viewed  with  en- 
vious dislike.  During  these  jealousies,  Mr.  Pilkington, 
A,  D  1732,  went  to  England,  and  served  as  Chaplain 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  where  distance  and 
absence  again  revived  his  former  humors,  and  he 
wrote  kind  letters  to  her,  informing  that  her  verses 
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were  highly  approved  and  applauded,  and  that  Mr. 
Pope  in  particular  was  enraptured  with  them,  who 
was  very  desirous  to  see,  and  be  acquainted  with  the 
author,  and  requested  that  she  would  come  to  Lon- 
don. She  accepted  the  invitation,  went,  and  returned 
with  her  husband  to  Ireland,  where  she  underwent  a 
most  violent  attack  of  tongues ;  for  suspicions  were 
engendered,  we  know  not  from  what  grounds,  dis- 
honorable to  her  chastity.  The  violent  death  of  her 
Father  who  was  stabbed,  as  she  said  by  accident,  but 
in  Dublin  reported  and  believed  by  some  to  be  by  his 
wife,  and  others,  said  to  be  by  himself,  threw  her  af- 
fairs into  confusion,  and  Mr.  Pilkington  having  now 
no  hopes  of  a  fortune  by  her,  threw  off  all  reserve,  and 
improved  that  opportunity  to  have  the  marriage  vow 
annulled,  on  which  she  went  again  to  England,  setled 
in  London,  represented  her  situation  to  Colley  Gibber, 
who  for  some  time  supported  her,  by  contributions 
from  the  great,  but  at  length  she  was  hove  into  pri- 
son, where  she  remained  nine  weeks,  when  on  Mr. 
Gibber's  return  to  town,  she  was  again  liberated  by 
charities  which  he  solicited  for  her.  She  then,  weary 
of  attendances  on  the  great,  resolved,  with  five 
guineas,  to  set  up  in  trade,  took  a  shop  at  St.  James's 
and  sold  pamphlets  and  prints,  and  by  the  liberality 
of  her  patrons  and  bounty  of  her  subscribers,  was  ele- 
vated above  want,  and  with  hopes  that  the  closing 
scenes  of  life,  or  the  autumn  of  her  days  were  like  to 
be  spent  in  peace  and  tranquil  serenity,  she  lived  not 
long  to  enjoy  her  comforts  ;  for  on  a  visit  to  her  mo- 
ther at  Dublin,  she  died  August  29th  1750,  in  the 
39th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  the  author  of  a  comedy 
entitled  the  "  Turkish  Court  or  London  Apprentice" 
performed  at  Dublin  with  enviable  applause,  but  ne- 
ver printed. 

Her  talents  at  tragedy,  is  discovered  in  the  Roman 
Father,  which  exhibits  a  specimen  of  her  genius  and 
abilities.  In  her  "  Memoirs"  great  vivacity,  wit  and 
sprightly  eloquence  is  interwoven,  with  a  just  concep- 
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tion  of  the  human  heart,  and  lively  description  of  the 
humors  and  manners  of  the  world.  Many  beautiful 
little  pieces  are  scattered  through  her  writings,  which 
breath  poetic  fire,  fanned  and  enflamed  by  the  true 
spirit  of  poetry. 

If  moral  reflections,  were  permitted  in  this  work, 
what  an  extensive  field  is  opened  ?  But  it  is  left  to  the 
judicious  reader  to  be  his  or  her  own  commentator, 
which  in  every  instance  will  be  diversified  by  the 
male  and  female  world.  But  all  may  join  in  this,  that 
had  not  the  Bishops  Court  been  a  resort  of  the  wed- 
ded pair,  Mrs.  Pilkington  might  have  died  the  LADY 
W.  MONTAGUE  OF  HER  AGE,  and  most  celebrated 
Female  Author  ;  but  very  few  survive  that  mortal  stab 
of  a  matrimonial  separation. 


PLTNIUS,  (CAT us  II.)  was  born  at  Verona  about 
the  year  of  our  Lord  23,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Cae- 
sar, one  of  the  most  learned  and  renowned  of  the 
ancient  Roman  writers;  excelling  in  knowledge,  and 
the  most  ingenious  man  of  that  age ;  very  attentive 
to  his  studies,  yet  his  excessive  partiality  and  inordi- 
nate love  of  literature,  did  not  injure  him  as  the  man 
of  business,  nor  prevent  him  from  filling  the  most  im- 
portant offices  of  state  with  dignity  and  credit.  He 
was  procurator,  or  manager-general  of  the  Emperor's 
Revenue,  in  the  then  provinces  of  Spain  and  Africa; 
he  was  also  advanced  to  the  dignifyed  office  of  Au- 
gur; had  several  considerable  commands  in  the  ar- 
my, and  was  distinguished  for  his  courage  in  the  field, 
as  well  as  his  eloquence  in  the  forum. 

Philosophy  was  by  no  means  neglected  by  him,  he 
had  attained  the  learning  of  that  day,  and  a  remar- 
kable instance  is  recorded  of  his  pre-science  of  events 
from  the  phenomena  of  those  times.  In  79,  having 
a  fleet  under  his  command  at  Misenum,  on  board  of 
which  was  his  sister  and  her  sen  the  younger  Pliny. 
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About  one  o'clock  P.  M.  24th  August,  his  sister  drew 
his  attention  to  a  remarkable  cloud  of  a  peculiar  and 
unusual  shape  and  size.     Piinius  was  in  his  study,  but 
immediately  arose  and  gained  an  eminence  on  which 
to  view  it  more   distinctly :     at  that  distance  it  was 
impossible  to  determine  from  what  mountain  the  cloud 
arose,  however,  it  was  at  length  found  to  ascend  from 
Vesuvius;  its  figure  resembled  a  pine  tree  in  the  for- 
rest,  it  shot  up  a  great  height  in  form  of  a  trunk,  and 
at  the  top,  extended  a  sort  of  branches;  it  varied  also 
in  colour,  appearing  sometimes  bright,  red  and  fiery, 
at  others,  dark,  spotted  and  black,  as  it  was  more  or 
less  impregnated  with  earth  and  cinders.      This  was 
a  noble  scope  for  the  philosophic  and  gallant  mind  of 
Piinius ;    he  ordered  a  light  swift  sailing  and  rowing 
vessel  immediately  to  be  got  ready,  while  he  prepar- 
ed  his  observatory  implements  and  tablets  to  register 
the  observations  of  this  great  phenomenon  of  nature  : 
coming  out  from  his  apartment  thus  accoutred,  though 
in  suspence  respecting  the  exact  place  of  his  destina- 
tion, he  received  a  note  from  Rectina,  a  lady  of  qual- 
ity, earnestly  entreating  and  soliciting  him  to  ccme  to 
her  assistance,  as  her  villa  was  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvi- 
us, and  no  possibility  of  her  escape  presented  but  by 
sea.     He  ordered  all  the  gallies  immediately  to  put  to 
sea  and  follow  him,  determining  in  person  to  rescue 
not  only  the  amiable  Rectina,    but  to  extend  his  mu- 
nificence to  others,  for  that  coast  was  beautifully  de- 
corated with  superb  villas.     He  steered  directly  to  the 
point  of  danger,  from  which  others  fled  with  the  ut- 
most terror  and  precipitation;  yet  he  was  clothed  with 
that  philosophic  composure,    that  calmness  and  pres- 
ence of  mind,  as  to  be  able  to  make  and  dictate  his 
observations  on  the  motion,  figure,  and  effervescence 
of  that  dreadful  eruption.      He  sailed   so  near  the 
mountain,  that  the  cinders  which  were  thicker  ;     I 
hotter  the  nearer  he  approached,  fell  so  plentifully 
to  the  ships,  as  materially  to  injure  them  ;  from  pum- 
ice stone  and  large  pieces  of  black  though  burning 
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rock,  they  were  in  imminent  danger,  as  well  as  from 
getting  aground  upon  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea. 
The  rolling  of  large  mountains  of  rock  into  the  sea, 
which  obstructed  their  landing,  tor  a  moment  applied 
our  philosopher;  he  paused,  and  considered,  when 
the  pilot  advising  strenuously  their  return,  it  awaken- 
ed the  determination  of  Plinius.  "  Fortune,"  said  he, 
"  favors  the  brave,  carry  me  to  Pomponius,"  whom 
he  f  >und  in  the  greatest  imaginable  consternation. 
"  Keep  up  your  spirits  my  friend,"  and  the  more  to 
dissipate  their  fears,  with  an  air  of  total  unconcern, 
said,  u  let  the  baths  be  got  ready,"  and  after  bathing, 
he  ordered  supper,  and  sat  down  with  apparent  uncon- 
cern and  cheerfulness;  in  the  mean  time,  the  erup- 
tions from  Vesuvius  were  more  violent,  and  flamed 
out  w  ith  more  terrific  explosions,  which  the  darkness 
of  night  rendered  more  terrible  and  dreadful.  Plinius 
to  soothe  the  apprehensions  of  his  friends,  attributed 
the  flames  to  the  burning  of  the  villages  which  the 
country  people  had  abandoned,  and  thus  sought  re- 
pose, retired  and  slept.  The  court  which  led  to  his 
apartment  being  almost  filled  with  stones  and  ashes, 
it  was  thought  that  if  he  remained  much  longer,  it 
would  be  a  thing  impossible  for  him  to  make  his  way 
out,  and  therefore  proper  tc  awaken  him,  which  done, 
he  arose  and  went  to  Pomponianus  and  the  rest  of  the 
company,  who  were  too  discomposed  to  th'nk  of  sleep. 
On  consultation  it  was  resolved  to  be  most  prudent 
to  abandon  the  houses,  which  shook  from  side  to  side 
with  frequent  and  violent  rockings,  and  to  trust  to 
the  fields  where  the  calcined  stones  and  cinders  fell 
in  large  showers,  threatning  destruction;  having  se- 
cured pillows  on  their  heads  with  napkins,  they  rush- 
ed into  the  storm.  It  was  now  day  elsewhere,  but 
here  total  darkness  prevailed,  more  dark  than  ob- 
scure night,  which  the  menials  of  his  noble  host  in  a 
degree  dissipated  by  torches  and  other  lights  of  various 
kinds.  They  approached  the  shore,  to  determine 
whether  it  was  possible  to  put  to  sea,  but  the  bois- 
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trous  ocean  laid  her  total  prohibition,  Plinius  exhaust- 
ed, drank  cool  warter,  and  threw  himself  on  a  car- 
pet  which  was  spread  for  him,  but  the  flames  and  ef- 
fluvia of  sulphur,  which  are  the  harbingers  of  terrible 
events  at  those  dread  scenes,  dispersed  the  rest  of  the 
company  and  strangled  him,  so  as  to  oblige  him  to 
rise  and  gain  his  respiration.  Two  of  his  servants 
raised  him,  as  they  used  to  do  on  account  of  his  cor- 
pulency, but  he  instantly  fell  down  dead,  suffocat- 
ed as  his  nephew  conjectured,  by  the  gross  and  nox- 
ious vapour,  as  his  lungs  were  weak  and  he  was  fre- 
quently subjected  to  difficulty  in  breathing. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  again,  which  was  not  till 
the  third  day  after :  his  body  was  found  intire,  with- 
out any  marks  of  violence  upon  it,  exactly  in  the  pos- 
ture in  which  he  fell,  having  the  appearance  of  one 
asleep  rather  than  dead  ;  thus  ended  the  days  of  the 
hero  and  philosopher  of  Verona.  To  ease  the  minds 
of  our  female  readers,  we  add,  that  the  beautiful 
Reciina  was  afterwards  at  court. 


PINDAR,  The  satirically  poetical  productions  of 
Peter  Pindar,  a  modern  English  writer,  induce  us  to 
go  as  extensively  into  the  Biography  of  the  original 
Pindar,  as  history  will  permit,  who  was  justly  stiled  the 
Prince  of  Lyric  Poets,  was  born  at  Thebes,  about  for- 
ty years  before  Xerxes  formed  his  famous  expedition 
against  Greece,  and  five  hundred  years  before  Christ. 

His  parents  are  supposed  to  be  registered  among 
the  PJebians  of  that  day,  and  their  condition  depress- 
ed  by  poverty,  so  that  Pindar  could  receive  very  lit- 
tle from  the  advantages  of  an  education,  and  less  from 
the  climate;  yet  he  was  the  celebrated  Poet  of  anti- 
quity. His  attainments  and  extraordinary  acquire- 
ments, must  owe  their  origin  to  the  immensity  of  his 
mind,  and  prodigious  force  of  his  natural  genius:  his 
way  of  life,  we  can  obtain  li'tle  or  no  just  account  of, 
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yet  we  find  him  respected  and  courted  by  the  princes 
rf  the  states  of  Greece. 

His   countrymen   the  Thebans,    engendered  a  so- 
vereign  grudge  against  him  for  his  partiality  to  the 
Grecians,  and  for  extolling  their  mortal  foes  the  Athe- 
nians, who  were  at  their  zenith  of  glory  and  renown, 
and  were  provoked  to  fine  him  for  his  poems  in  their 
praise,  which  they  viewed  as  an  affront  to  their  own 
state.       To  counter-balance   which,    the  Athenians 
made  him  a  present  of  double  the  amount  of  the  fine  ; 
His  countrymen  pursued  him  with  their  resentment, 
and  to  lower  the  dignity  of  his  works,  determined  a 
prize  in  favour  of  a  beautiful  woman  named  Corinna, 
who  though   beautiful  and  ingenious,  was  very  far 
from   being  a   competitor  with  Pindar;  to  balance 
which,  the  men  of  Athens  raised  a  noble  statue  in  ho- 
nor of  the  celebrated  poet.  Having  combatted  the  op- 
position of  his  countrymen  through  a  life  of  fifty  five 
years,  and  gained  the  applause  of  posterity,  and  leav- 
ing to  the  world  his  inestimable  writings,  numerous 
and  voluminous  as  they  were,  we  are  indulged  only 
•with  his  four  books  of  Hymns  of  triumph  on  the  con- 
querors of  the  four  renowned  games  of  Greece,  the 
Olympian,  the   Pythian,  the  Nemean,    and   the  1st- 
mian.     We  cannot  from  them  discern  the  propriety 
of  the  English  satyrist's  assuming  the  name  to  grace 
his  wit  and  poignancy  of  humor. 

In  searching  out  the  particulars  of  this  great  The- 
ban  poet,  we  find  recorded  in  fabulous  history,  that 
having  spent  a  rough  and  tumultuous  life,  he  earnestly 
prayed  the  gods  to  shower  down  upon  him  the  great- 
est felicity  a  mortal  was  capable  of  receiving,  and 
having  placed  himself  in  a  public  part  of  a  theatre., 
between  the  knees  of  a  young  man  of  whom  he  was 
passionately  fond,  implored  that  benefaction  of  the 
gods  and  instantly  expired. 
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PLATO,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  philosophers 
of  antiquity,  was  a  native  of  Athens,  about  the  88th 
Olympiad,  430  years  before  Christ,  born  and  educat- 
ed in  the  highest  grade  of  Athenian  splendor.  Gram- 
mar, mathematics,  music  and  painting,  were  his  juve- 
nile studies  and  attainments  j  and  while  a  youth,  gave 
scope  to  his  poetic  genius.     Wrote  odes,  dithyram- 
bics  and  epic  poems,  which  last  he  burned,  because 
he  thought  them  inferior  to  Homer,  the  immortal  Gre- 
cian   poet.     He  also  wrote  Tragedies,  and  prepared 
one  for  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  but  hearing 
the   production   of  Socrates,   and  charmed   with  his 
mode  of  treating  his  subject,  not  only  waved  his  com- 
petition and  forbore  the  contest,  but  destroyed  his  play, 
and  neglected  poetry  forever  after.      About  the  20th 
year  of  his  age,  he  entered  the  school  of  Socrates,  and 
was  so  devoted  to  his  interest,  that  when  his  enemies 
imprisoned  him,  he  raised  large  sums  of  money  to  ef- 
fect his  liberation,  which  being  ineffectual,  he  boldly 
mounted  the  rostrum,  and  disclosed  the  powers  of  his 
eloquence,  in  a  harrangue  to  the  people,  which  was 
begun  in  so  powerful   and   pathetic  a   mariner,  that 
the  magistrates  ordered  him  to  be  silenced,    lest  he 
should  occasion  a  tumult  and  uproar,  in  that  citv  fa- 
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rnous  for  such  ebulitions;  having  at  last  obtained  the 
releasement  of  his  friend,  he  lived  with  him  eight 
years,  in  which  period  he  committed  to  writing  the 
substance  of  his  venerable  master's  pnost  excellent 
Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  Morality  and  Philoso- 
phy. On  the  death  of  Socrates,  Plato  travelled  for 
the  complete  finishing  of  his  education.  At  Alegara, 
he  was  kindly  and  hospitably  entertained  by  Euclid, 
who  had  been  one  of  Socrates  first  scholars,  and  the 
father  of  the  mathematics ;  from  thence  to  Italy,  dove 
strenuously  into  the  most  profound  and  mysterious 
secrets  of  Pythagoras  and  his  doctrines,  to  illucidate 
which,  he  went  to  Cyrene,  and  became  a  pupil  to 
Tbeodorus ;  thence  to  Egypt  to  learn  their  theology 
and  astronomy:  settled  for  years  at  Sais,  learning  o.f 
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the  wise  men,  their  ideas  and  hypothesis  of  the  uni- 
verse, where  Pausanias  affirms  he  learned  the  trans- 
migration as  well  as  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  here 
also  he  found  the  hooks  of  Moses,  and  studied  under 
Sechnuphis  the  learned  Jew  of  Heliopolis.  Thussaith 
ancient  History,  the  evidence  of  which  we  have  where- 
on to  ground  our  assertions.  St.  Austin  believed  that 
Plato  held  a  conference  with  Jeremiah,  and  unsatis- 
fied in  his  researches,  he  travelled  into  Persia,  to  con- 
sult the  Magi  concerning  their  religion,  and  was  pro- 
gressing into  the  Indies  to  have  obtained  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Brachmans;  but  the  Asiatic  wars  endan- 
gered and  forbid  his  enterprize.  He  then  returned 
to  Athens  and  applied  himself  to  teSch  philosophy, 
which  at  that  time,  was  a  profession  the  most  hono- 
rable; set  up  his  academy,  but  contracting  a  Tertian 
or  Quartan  Ague,  relinquished  his  sedentary  and  se- 
cluse  situation  for  further  travels,  and  foreign  voyages. 
He  went  to  Sicily  to  see  the  fiery  ebulitions  of  mount 
Etna,  and  visited  Dionysius  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
and  instead  of  playing  the  courtier  and  flattering  him, 
he,  like  a  stern  philosopher,  faithfully  reproved  him 
for  the  disorder,  tyranny  and  injustice  of  his  court. 
The  tyrant- enraged  at  the  disagreeable  truths,  would 
have  put  him  to  death,  had  not  Dion  and  Aristomenes 
formerly  his  pupils,  and  now  favorites  at  court,  most 
powerfully  interceded  for  the  venerable  philosopher. 

Dionysius  was  persuaded  only  to  save  his  life,  and 
delivered  him  over  to  the  Lacedemonian  envoy,  whose 
nation  was  at  war  with  the  Athenians,  and  this  en- 
voy touching  at  ^Egina,  sold  him  for  a  slave  to  a  mer- 
chant of  Cyrene,  who  politely  sent  him  safely  to 
Athens.  Plato  soon  after  made  another  voyage  to 
Sicily,  in  the  reign  of  Dionysius  the  younger,  who 
sent  Dion  his  minister  and  favorite  to  invite  him  to 
court,  and  condescended  to  request  that  he  might 
learn  from  this  great  philosopher  the  art  of  governing 
well.  Plato  accepted  the  invitation  and  went,  but 
the  intimacy  with  Plato  and  Dion,  soon  reused  ajea- 
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lousy  in  that  tyrant's  breast,  who  sent  Plato  to  Athens 
and  disgraced  Dion.  The  latter  being,  after  a  lapse 
of  time  re-admitted  to  favor,  persuaded  the  prince 
to  send  again  for  Plato,  who  received  him  with  all 
the  marks  of  friendship  and  good  wiil  in  his  power. 
Plato's  complaints  however,  soon-  exasperated  Dio- 
nysius,  who  again  in  turn,  resolved  to  put  him  to 
death,  had  not  Archytas  the  favorite  at  court,  who 
had  great  interest  with  the  tyrant,  interceded  for  the 
philosopher,  for  the  sake  of  Dion,  and  obtained  leave 
for  him  to  retire.  To  Athens  he  returned,  where  he 
was  received  with  all  the  warmth  of  friendship  the 
Athenians  could  possibly  exhibit. 

Cicero  informs  that  this  extraordinary  man,  having 
survived  eighty-one  years,  at  an  entertainment  where 
he  was  writing,  died  an  easy  and  tranquil  death. 
His  mind,  his  life  and  death,  were  philosophic. 

His  writings  have  descended  to  this  age,  and 
will  reach  eternity. 


PIZARRO,  (FRANCIS)  was  to  the  Spanish  crown, 
what  Columbus,  or  Vespatius  Americanus  was  to  the 
English;  a  discoverer,  conqueror  and  planter  of  new 
countries. 

Pizarro  was  furnished  by  the  court  of  Spain,  with 
a  fleet  and  army,  of  which  he  was  General  and  com- 
mander in  Chief,  while  Don  Diego  Almagro,  was 
Admiral  of  the  fleet.  If  comparisons  would  bear  in 
this  work,  we  might  easily  raise  them,  but  a  delinea- 
tion of  facts  obtained  irorn  authentic  history,  is  alone 
our  task.  In  1740,  their  armament  sailed  for,  and 
arrived  at  Peru  in  South  America,  where  history 
charges  them  with  horrid  cruelties,  and  more  than 
savage  barbarities,  to  the  natives  and  inhabitants  of 
those  southern  climes.  So  sanguinary,  avaricious, 
jealous  and  ambitious  were  they,  that  notconteut  with 
extirpating  by  blood  and  slaughter,  the  innocent  na- 
tives, and  indulging  their  most  ambitious  and  avari- 
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cious  designs  in  accumulating  the  wealth  of  Pen:. 
they  grew  jealous  of  each  other,  and  we  are  told  that 
the  Admiral  revolted,  and  was  pursued  and  conquer- 
ed bv  the  Geneva),  and  immediately  beheaded,  for 
which,  the  friends  of  Almagro,  never  rested  till  thev 
accomplished  the  assassination  of  Pizarro. 


PLINIUS  C.ECILIUS,  (CAIUS)  Nephew  of  Caius 
Plinius  II.  was  born  in  the  ninth  year  of  Nero,  and  the 
sixty-second  year  of  the   Christian   a?ra ;  Caelius  the 
name  of  his  father,  and  Plinius  Secundus  of  his  uncle 
who  adopted  him.  This  youth  brought  into  the  world 
with  him  brilliant  parts,  and  an  elegant  taste  ;  other 
Biographers  say  he  frequented  the  schools  of  the  Rhe- 
toricians, Virginias  his  tutor  and  guardian.     He  was 
only  eighteen   years  old   when  his  uncle  died.     On 
his  return  from  Misenum,    he  began  pleading  in  the 
forum,  which  was  the  usual  road  to  dignities.     In  his 
nineteenth  year  he  assumed  the  military  character  and 
went  to  Syria,  with  the  commission  of  Tribune  :  after 
a  campaign  or  two  he  returned,  married,  and  settled 
at  Rome.    Domitian  being  emperor,  he  again  resum- 
ed his  profession  of  pleading  in  the  forum,  at  which 
he  was  distinguished  not  only  for  his  eloquence  and 
argument,  not  only  for  his  uncommon  abilities  and 
Rhetoric,    but  also  for  his    boldness   and    courage, 
which   enabled  him  to  press  forward  with  resolution 
and  undauntedness,    at  a  time  so  critical  that  others 
durst  scarce  speak  at  all.     On  these  accounts  he  was 
singled  out  by  the  Senate,  to  impeach  the  governors 
for  plundering  the   Provinces,  and  to  manage   ether 
causes  of  singular  importance  and  danger. 

He  was  decorated  by  the  offices  of  Questor  and 
Tribune,  and  luckily  went  through  the  reign  of  Do- 
mitian. Though  the  sudden  death  of  the  tyrant  ef- 
fected Plinius's  deliverance  for  his  name  was  enroll- 
ed on  the  tablets  of  D.  as  one  devoted  to  destruction  j 
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be  would  otherwise  doubtless  have  suffered  the  fate 
of  many  great  and  distinguished  men. 

He  lost  his  wife  in  the  beginning  of  Nerva's  reign, 
and   the  charming  and   beloved  Calphurnia   became 
his  second,  of  whom  we  read  so  much  in  his  Epistles; 
had  no  children  by  either  ;  was  promoted  by  Trajan  in 
100,    to  a   Consulate,   and  pronounced  that  famous 
panegyric,  which  succeeding  generations  have  so  uni- 
versally  admired,  as  well  for  the  copiousness  of  the 
topics,  as  for  the   peculiar  elegance   of  its  address. 
He  was  also  elected  Augur,  and  created  pro-Consul 
of  Bithinia,  whither  he  went  and  returned,  but  little 
is  registered  of  him  in  the  rolls  of  antiquity,  after  that 
period.     We  cannot  learn  whether  he  lived  at  Rome 
or  his  country  houses,    nor  can  we  learn  the  time  of 
his  death  ;    but  it  is  conjectured  that  he  died  about 
the  time  that  his  much  admired  Emperor  Trajan  did, 
and  although  one  of  the  shrudest  wits  of  antiquity 
and   one  of  the  worthiest  of  men,  who  wrote  and 
published  a  great  number  of  things,  yet  none   have 
escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  except  his  book  of  Let- 
ters, and  the  Panegyric  upon  his  beloved  Trr.jan. 


PLOTINUS,  was  an  illustrious  philosopher,  born 
in  Egypt  in   the    city   of    Lycopolis,  in    204.     Ear- 
ly  discovering  a  thirst  after  knowledge,    he   was   in- 
troduced to  the  professors  of  Alexandria.     Disliking 
their  lectures,  he   was  shewn  to  Ammonius,  whose 
first  lecture  struck  him  power  fully,   as   the   man  he 
sought.     He   spent  eleven   yeais  with  that  eminent 
and   great  philosopher;  but  his  acquirements  served 
only  to  increase   his  zeal   tor  more    extensive   ones. 
He   heard  the  Persian  and  Indian  lecturers   en  phi 
sophy,  he  followed  the  Emr   :    r  in  his  wars  into  Per- 
sia, and  just  alone  saved  bis  lifj  by  flight,  after  Gor- 
dianus  was  slain.   At  the  age  or  to; TV  he  settled  down 
at  Rome,  and  read  kvliArt't  in  '!;•  :  city.     Ten  vears 
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were  spent  in  Rome  in  enriching  his  mind  ;  then 
book  after  book  was  flowing  from  his  excellent  pen. 

Porphyry  was  his  disciple,  who  was  an  exquisite- 
ly fine  genius,  unsatisfied  with  superficial  answers, 
he  required  all  difficulties  to  be  thoroughly  ex- 
plained, which  necessitated  Plotinus  to  write  more 
books,  till  forty-five  volumes  had  emanated  from  his 
pen.  The  Romans  paid  incredible  regard  tq  this  au- 
thor and  philosopher;  many  of  the  Senators  became 
his  disciples,  some  quitted  their  functions  to  attend 
his  lectures  and  lead  a  philosophic  life.  The  female 
world  were  inspired  with  a  love  of  science  ;  a  lady  of 
quality  insisted  en  his  living  in  her  house,  that  she 
and  her  daughters  might  derive  instruction  from  him. 
He  u  as  as  virtuous  as  learned  ;  departing  spirits  made 
him  their  guardian  angel,  and  entrusted  him  with  the 
care  of  their  children  and  their  estates.  He  never  re- 
fused those  troublesome  offices,  but  had  patience  to 
examine,  correct  and  settle  very  complicated  estates, 
Arbitrated  many  law  suits  with  such  rectitude  and 
humanity,  -as  never  to  create  an  enemy  for  the  twenty 
six  years  he  Jived  at  Rome.  He  died  at  Campania 
in  the  sixty  sixth  year  of  his  age. 


PLUTARCH.  Our  readers  will  excuse  the  same« 
ness  of  character  which  according  to  our  plan,  falls 
under  the  P's,  for  it  seeems  that  philosophy  is  pecu* 
Jiarly  and  fancifully  attached  to  persons  whose  names 
began  with  the  initials  of  their  science:  some  varia- 
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tion  will  be  afforded  when  we  arrive  to  Putnam,  the 
second  American  General,  but  in  dictionarily  arrang- 
ing our  insertion  of  the  great  names  of  antiquity  and 
modern  times,  we  arrive  to  PLUTARCH,  who  was 
born  in  the  vicinity  of  Pindar,  viz.  at  Chseronea  a 
s,  all  citv  of  Bcectia  in  Greece,  of  a  family  ancient 
and  honorable;  his  grandfather  Lam prias,  was  emi- 
nent for  his  learning,  and  a  philosopher,  as  was  his 
father.  Plutarch  was  introduced  early  to  gramrnati- 
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cal  studies,  which  his  natural  inclination  by  no  means 
retarded.  After  compleating  his  classical  education, 
h»  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Ammonius,  the 
famous  Egyptian  philosopher,  who,  having  taught  at 
Alexandria  travelled  into  Greece  and  settled  at  Athens, 
Under  this  preceptor,  rapid  and  great  were  the  ad- 
vances of  Plutarch,  in  every  intellectual  acquire- 
ment. After  he  was  instructed  and  well  grounded 
by  this  able  instructor,  he  conceived  that  a  more  ex- 
tensive communication  with  the  wise  and  learned, 
was  necessary  for  his  perfect  and  complete  accom- 
plishment ;  and  possessing  a  soul  insatiable  of  know- 
Jedge,  he  resolved  to  visit  and  be  indoctrinated  in  the 
diversity  of  learning  of  foreign  countries. 

Egypt  was  at  that  time,  famous  for  philosophical 
literature,  and  justly  esteemed  the  emporium  of  sci- 
ence. The  travels  of  Pythagoras  and  others,  might 
have  afforded  a  powerful  additional  inducement  to 
him,  he  went  and  familiarized  with  the  literati  of 
that  country,  visiting  in  his  way  going  and  coming 
all  the  academies  and  schools  of  philosophers  both 
there  and  in  Greece;  and  gathered  from  them,  those 
observations,  with  which  he  has  so  abundantly- 
enriched  posterity.  To  this  philosopher,  were  the 
framers  of  our  inestimable  constitution  essentially  in- 
debted for  many  useful  and  important  hints.  On  his 
particular  visit  to  Sparta,  then  the  famous  Republic  or 
Commonwealth  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  he  wa3 
so  delighted  with  their  government;  having  searcher 
thoroughly  the  Archives  of  their  ancient,  and  model  of 
their  new  system,  that  he  has  immortaliz.d  their  Le- 
gislators, their  kings  and  their  Ephori,  and  recorded 
all  their  memorable  deeds,  and^ven  descended  to  pre- 
serve their  excellent  sayings,  and  the  heroical  ac- 
tions of  the  women  of  Sparta. 

Biographers  have  not  favored  us  with  the  particulars 
of  his  life  or  death.  We  however  find  that  he  was  a  mar- 
ried man,  his  wife's  name  Timoxena,  by  whom,  as  Ru- 
aldus  informs  us,  he  had  several  children,  among  them 
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two  sons,  the  one  bearing  the  name  of  his  father  Larn- 
prias,  and  the  other  that  ot  his  own. 

To  the  younger  Plutarch  posterity  is  indebted  for 
the  tablets  of  his  father's  writings.  It  is  very  remark- 
able that  we  cannot,  by  our  deepest  researches,  as- 
certain, at  what  period,  or  at  what  time  of  lite  he 
went  to  Rome,  how  long  he  lived  there,  or  when 
he  returned  to  his  own  country $  they  are  all  wrapped 
in  the  greatest  uncertainty  ;  as  also  how  he  was  intro- 
duced or  made  known  to  Trajan,  yet  we  find  that 
that  Emperor  confered  the  honors,  and  clothed  him 
with  the  ornamentsofa  Consulate3  and  even  passed  a 
decree,  that  nothing  should  be  done  in  the  important 
concerns  of  state,  without  the  knowledge  and  appro- 
bation of  Plutarch.  Conjecture  and  circumstances 
combined,  have  deduced  a  well  founded  supposition^ 
that  Trajan  being  a  private  citizen  at  the  time  Plu- 
tarch read  his  lectures  at  Rome,  and  among  the  no- 
bility who  were  his  auditors,  entertained  so  favorable 
an  impression  of  his  wisdom,  that  when  Trajan  as- 
cended the  imperial  throne,  that  wise  Emperor  made 
use  of  his  councils  ;  and  much  of  the  happiness  of  the 
people  and  the  dignity  of  his  reign,  have  been,  and 
perhaps  justly,  attributed  to  this  venerable  and  digni- 
fied philosopher;  and  that  for  about  forty  years  he  re- 
sided at  Rome.  Being  then  old,  a  propensity  of  hu- 
man nature  common  to  all,  inclined  him  to  retire  from 
the  imperial  city,  and  the  beauties  of  Italy,  and  return 
to  his  native  country  >  where  he  was  immediately  and 
unanimously  chosen  Archon  or  chief  magistrate  of 

"  O 

Chaeronea,  and  was  registered  with  the  priests  of  Apol- 
lo, called  the  Delphi.      He  lived  to  an  extreme  old 


age. 


POCOCKE,  (DR.  EDWARD)  a  learned  English 
man,  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, and  his  method  of  enlarging  and  improving 
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Ills  mind  according  to  the  usages  of  the  philosophers 
of  the  East,  as  by  the  following  traits  will  appear. 

Doctor  Pococke  was  a  native  of  Oxford,  born  Nov. 
8th  1604,  sent  early  to  a  free  school;  at  fourteen,  he 
entered  Magdalen  as  a  commoner,  and  at  sixteen, 
was  removed  to  Corpus  Christi  College.  In  the 
course  of  his  classical  studies,  he  read  with  great 
delight  the  best  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  but  ap- 
plied himself  particularly  to  the  Eastern  languages 
and  authors,  which  proved  so  agreeable  to  him  that 
they  became  the  chief  object  of  his  pursuit  through 
life.  He  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1622,  and  hav- 
ing entered  into  Deacon's  orders  and  passed  several 
years,  was  ordained  priest,  in  1629,  and  appointed 
Chaplain  to  the  English  Factory  at  Aleppo,  where  he 
arrived  after  a  tedious  voyage  Oct.  17,  1630.  His 
situation  in  the  East,  gave  free  scope  to  his  natural  bent 
and  inclination  ;  he  was  soon  accomplished  in  the  Ara- 
bic Tongue,  and  endeavoured  toobtaian  more  liberal 
extension  of  his  academic  acquirements  in  the  He- 
brew, but  the  abject  illiterateness  of  the  Jews  in  that 
section  of  the  globe,  afforded  him  but  unfavourable 
prospects  in  that  language ;  he  acquired  the  Ethiopic 
and  Syriac  languages,  and  reduced  the  latter  to  gram- 
matical precision,  and  published  his  grammar  and 
praxis,  which  he  made  for  his  own  convenience  and 
use.  This  complete  knowledge  of  those  respective 
languages,  afforded  him  an  easy  and  infinite  scope  to 
the  attainment  of  their  laws,  manners,  customs  and 
peculiar  habits. 

Bishop  Laud  in  1631,  commissioned  him  to  pro- 
cure and  transmit  such  ancient  Greek  coins  and  Ori- 
ental manuscripts,  as  he  judged  most  proper  for  the 
library  of  the  University;  to  the  prompt  execution  of 
which,  the  English  nation  was  indebted  for  the  pos- 
session of  many  valuable  antiques. 

In  1634  Aleppo  was  affected  severely  by  the 
Plague,  which  raged  furiously ;  many  merchants  and 
citizens  flew  several  days  journey  from  the  city,  while 
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others  dwelt  in  tents  upon  the  mountains.  Pocock*s 
duty  confined  him  to  the  spot,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
truth,  that  neitherhe  nor  any  of  the  English  caught  the 
infection,  or  were  in  the  least  affected  by  the  disor- 
der. In  1656,  he  received  a  letter  from  Laud,  then 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  projecting  a  plan  for  found- 
ing an  Arabic  lecture  at  Oxford,  and  naming  him  as 
the  first  professor,  and  requesting  his  return  to  Eng- 
land. This  agreeable  news  gave  wings  to  the  dis- 
patch of  his  affairs  at  Aleppo,  and  he  seized  the 
first  opportunity  of  his  returning  to  his  native  land. 
On  his  arrival,  he  was  presented  with  the  degree  of 
Bacheilor  in  Divinity,  and  the  next  monrh  entered 
on  his  professorship's  duties,  but  the  very  next  year 
when  Mr.  John  Graves  planned  his  voyage  to 
Egypt,  Laud  thought  proper  that  Doctor  Pococke 
should  accompany  him  to  Constantinople,  to  perfect 
him  in  the  languages  of  the  East,  and  the  manners  of 
the  Arabs,  and  particularly  to  purchase  more  manu- 
scripts. While  on  this  embassy,,  he  was  Chaplain 
to  Sir  Peter  Wych,  then  English  Embassador  to  the 
Porte. 

In  16S9,  letters  from  his  friends  and  particularly 
from  the  Archbishop,  pressed  his  return  to  England. 
He  consequently,  in  imitation  of  the  philosophers 
of  ancient  Grece,  who  rendered  travelling  scholastic 
and  scientific,  landed  in  Italy,  and  passed  through 
France,  visiting  Paris,  &c.  &c. 

On  his  return  to  London.,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
find  his  friend  the  Archbishop  in  the  Tower,  and  the 
nation  in  such  a  boisterous  confusion,  that  all  his  lite- 
rary designs,'  and  elevated  expectations  from  his 
Arabic  lectures,  were  not  only  clouded,  but  the 
ideas  of  Doctor  Pocock's  being  established  as  the 
first  character  in  Europe  for  Oriental  learning,  were 
checked,  and  his  hopes  and  those  of  his  friends,  not 
only  blasted,  but  totally  at  an  end.  But  divers  were 
the  causes  which  led  to  a  contrary  issue.  In  1643, 
he  was  presented  with  the  Rectory  of  Childrey,  by 
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his  college,  of  which  he  had  been  made  a  fellow  in 
1628.  As  the  military  state  of  the  University  at  Ox- 
ford, rendered  it  impracticable  to  perform  ihedutiesof 
his  function,  in  his  professorship,  he  retired  to  his  liv- 
ing and  discharged  the  duties  of  a  worthy  parish 
priest.  He  suffered  in  common  wirh  the  Royalists 
in  those  days ;  the  profits  of  his  professorship  were 
siezed,  and  by  the  sequestrators,  confiscated,  as  a 
part  of  the  estate  of  the  Prelate.  The  urbanity  of 

manners,  extraordinary  merit  and  amiable  virtue  and 
'  j 

qualities  of  Doctor  Pococke,  procured  him  friends  on 
both  sides,  and  he  was  restored  to  the  salary  of  his 
lectures,  by  the  interest  of  Selden,  and  to  preserve 
him  from  the  violence  and  outrage  of  the  soldiery, 
Gen.  Fairfax  furnished  him  with  a  protection  from 
under  his  own  hand  and  seal.  He  was,  by  the  in- 

4 

terest  of  both  parties,  nominated  Hebrew  professor 
at  Oxford,  with  the  canonry  of  Christ's  Church  annex- 
ed thereto,  this  at  first  from  the  king,  though  then  a 
prisoner  at  the  Isle  of  White,  but  was  soon  after  vot- 
ed into  the  same  lecture  and  office  by  the  committee 

* 

of  Parliament,  but  ejected  from  his  canonry  the  next 
year,  for  nonsubscribing  the  engagement.  In  the 
midst  of  these  persecutions  and  deprivations,  he  ex- 
ercised his  functions  and  continued  the  reading  of  his 
lectures,  with  his  usual  diligence.  He  published  his 
"  Specimen  Historian  Arabum,"  and  his  "  Elenchus 
Scriptorum  Arabicorum,"  in  1650,  and  by  a  vote  of 
Parliament  was  again  deprived  of  his  lectures,  and  to 
be  turned  out  of  the  University,  but  saved  from  the 
effect  by  the  intercession  of  the  literati,  of  whom 
Spencer  was  foremost.  In  1652,  he  prepared  an 
edition  of  the  Polyglott  Bible,  In  1665,  he  publish- 
ed his "  Portse  Mosis,"  and  in  165S,  his  "  Annals  of 
Eutichius."  In  1659,  when  the  secluded  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  were  restored  to  their  seats. 
he  was,  by  the  special  interest  of  Dr.  Waliis,  who 
had  invariably  been  his  friend,  restored  to  the  canon- 
ry of  Christ's  Church,  in  which  he  was  firmJy  fixed 
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the  year  after,  by  and  on  the  return  of  the  king.  Be- 
ing now  re-instated  at  Oxford,  be  took  the  degree  of 
Doctor  in  Divinity,  and  continued  ever  after  during 
his  life,  to  read  his  lectures,  and  to  exhibit  to  the  li- 
terary world,  specimens  and  new  proofs  of  his  unri- 
valled skill  in  oriental  learning:  and  in  lt>6?.,  pub- 
lished at  Oxford,  a  quarto  vol.  entitled,  "  Gregcrii 
Abul  Faraeii  Historia  Dynastiarum."  The  theolo^i- 

O  J  £) 

cal  world  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Pococke  for  his  "Com- 
mentaries" upon  Micah  and  Malachi,  published  in 
1677,  and  those  of  Hosea  and  Joel  finished  and  pub- 
lished in  1691.  On  the  10th  of  Sept.  of  the  same 
year,  he  died  aged  eighty-seven,  and  was  interred  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Christ's  Church,  where  an  inscription 
nn  a  monument,erected  to  his  memory,  perpetuates 
his  fame.  By  one  wife  he  had  nine  children  :  no  ac- 
count of  any  of  them  has  reached  us  but  of  Edward  his 
eldest  son,  who  published  several  treatises  under  his 
father's  direction.  He  had  also  prepared  an  Arabic 
history  and  put  it  to  press  at  Oxford,  but  it  not  being 
completed  when  his  father  died,  he  withdrew  it,  dis- 
gusted at  not  succeeding  him  in  the  Hebrew  pro- 
fessorship. 


FOLE,(REGINAULD)  Cardinal  and  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  connected  with  the  royal  house  of  Planta- 
genet  met  theelevation  and  depression  incident  thereto. 
He  was  the  younger  son  of  Sir  Richard  Pole,  Lord 
Montague,  cousin  german  to  Henry  VII.  was  born  at 
Stoverton  Castle  A.  D.  1500,  and  at  seven  years  of 
age  was  sent  to  a  grammar  school.  At  twelve  he 
became  a  nobleman  at  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford, 
end  was  under  the  tuition  of  the  famous  Linacre  and 
William  Latimer,  the  two  great  masters  of  languages 
at  that  University. 

He  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  fifteen, 

and  entered  into  deacon's  orders  at  seventeen,  the  vear 

j 

that  Luther  commenced  his  attack  against  indulgen- 


Mk 
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ces,  and  Pole  was  made  Prebendary  of  Salsbury,  to 
which  the  deaconry  of  Exeter  and  other  preferments 
were  soon  after  added. 

Henry  VIII.  patronized  him,  directed  his  educa- 
tion and  designed  to  raise  him  to  the   highest  digni- 
ties of  the  church  >  for  which  purpose,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  having  stocked  himself  with  academic  and 
collegiate  leaining,  in  imitatian  of  the   philosophers 
of  the  East,  Pole  commenced  his  travels,  went  first 
to  Italy,  provided  suitably  to  his  rank  by  the  king,  a 
large  annual  pension  being  added  to  the  profits  of  his 
dignities.     He  visited  the  respective  Universities  in 
that  seat  of  learning  and  the  muses,  and  settled  at  Pa- 
dua,   where   he    entered   into  the   closest    intimacy 
with  Leonicus,  the  sublime  and  enobled  Grecian  phi- 
losopher, and  others  of  the  greatest  celebrity  in  wis- 
dom and  learning.     From  Padua  he  went  to  Venice, 
and  other  parts.     Having  spent  five  years  in  his  re- 
searches after  knowledge  abroad,  he  was  recalled  to 
England,  but  desirous  of  participating  and  enjoying  the 
Jubilee  and  carnival,   which  was  that  year  to  be  cele- 
brated at  Rome,  he  went  thither,  and  by  the  way  of  Flo- 
rence, returned  to  England,  where  he  was  received  by 
the  king,  queen,  court  and  all  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  kingdom,  with  all  the  honor  and  affection  possi- 
ble.    He  was   carressed  not  only  for  his   immense 
learning,  but  for  the  agreeable  suavity  of  his  nature, 
congenial  with   the    urbanity   of  his    manners,  and 
amiable  sweetness  of  his  disposition.     Devotion  to 
study  being  his  supreme  delight,  he  retired  to  the 
place  of  his  early  education,  and  delighted  the  Carthu- 
sians at  Shene,  during   two  years  residence  among 
them.     Henry  VIII.  now  began  his  Royal  Gambols, 
and  was  resolved  on  a  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Spain. 
Pole,    foreseeing  the   troubles    that  act  would  occa- 
sion, and  the  etit-ct  it  would  naturally  have  in  involv- 
ing him  in  the  consequences,    resolved  to  abdicate 
the  kingdom ;  and  obtained  leave  of  the  king  to  go 
to  Paris,  where  he  remained  in  quietude  and  tran- 
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quility;  until  the  king  in  the  prosecution  of  his  affair* 
r>f  divorce,  having  in  the  routine  of  application  to  the 
respective  courts  and  universities  of  Europe,  for  their 
opinions  under  pretence  or"  the  illegitimacy  of  his  mar- 
riage, commanded  Pole  to  assist  the  commissioners 
and  agents  of  his  appointment,  in  obtaining  that  of  Pa- 
ris, This  office  Pole  excused  himself  from  by  letter  to 
the  king,  and  left  it  to  the  commissioner's  sole  pur- 
suit. At  this  Henry  was  much  displeased,  which  ne- 
cessitated Pole  to  return  to  England  in  orHer  to  tran- 
quillize  him.  He  then  again  retired  and  remained  at 
Shone  for  two  years,  after  which  period  he  again  vi- 

•d  Rome.  Henry  being  also  convinced  of  the  op- 
position of  the  court  of  Rome,  at  once  shook  off  the 
authority  of  the  Pope,  and  determined  to  rely  in  that 

air,  upon  his  own  subjects;    in  which  negociation 

'e  was  by  him  suspected  of  an  interference,  and 
was  summoned  home,  which  call  he  obeyed,  when 
conscience  and  interest  rising  in  direct  opposition, 
fcr  a  moment  stayed  his  utterance,  but  the  urgency 
of  the  case  inspired  him  with  courage,  and  quitting 
the  courtier  determination,  spoke  boldly  his  opinion 
against  the  divorce  ;  at  which  the  king  highly  enrag- 
ed, siezed  his  poignard,  with  a  seeming  resolution  to 
k  !  him.,  but  the  submission,  simplicity  and  address 
of  his  amiable  kinsman  overcame  him,  so  that  his 
Jif'e  was  not  only  preserved,  but  the  king  dismissed 
him  with' tolerable  temper.  Pole's  timidity  produced 
such  apprehensions  as  to  seek,  and  obtain  leave  of 
again  travelling  abroad,  and  he  so  satisfied  the  king, 
that  his  extra  pension  was  continued  tor  a  time. 

He  went  first  to  Avignon,  and  remained  a  year  in 
the  province  of  Naeerbonne,  where,  though  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope,  he  was  unmolested,  ex- 
cept that  the  air  disagreeing  with  his  health,  occa- 
sioned his  going  to  Padua,  in  which  beloved  univer- 
sity he  fixed  his  residence  a  second  time,  making  oc- 
casional excursions  and  visits  to  Venice ;  devoting  him- 
self in  each,  to  study  and  the  conversation  of  learned 
men.  The  troubles  in  England  occasioned  by  the 
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divorce,  and  throwing  off  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope, 
at  length  again  disturbed  the  repose  of  Pole,  who 
was,  by  a  mandate  from  Henry,  required  to  confirm 
a  writing  of  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  legalizing  not 
only  the  divorce,  but  his  marriage  with  Ann  Bullen, 
and  his  assumption  of  the  title  of  the  head  of  the 
church.  To  this,  Pole  was  pressed  for  an  immediate 
answer,  which  considering  the  protection  afforded 
him  by  being  in  the  territory  of  the  Pope,  he  was  em- 
boldened to  dissent  from  it  in  every  point,  and  soon  af- 
ter published  a  book  entitled  "  Pro  Unitate  Ecclesi- 
astica,"  and  sent  it  to  Henry,  who  was  again  intern- 
perately  angry,  but  endeavored  to  induce  Pole  to  re- 
turn to  England  to  explain  some,  as  he  pretended, 
unintelligible  passages.  Pole  aware  that  the  main 
drift  of  the  book  might  be  esteemed  treasooable,  and 
reflecting  on  the  case  of  Moore  and  Fisher,  resolved 
on  the  security  of  his  person,  by  disobeying  the  call. 
The  king  therefore  resolved  to  keep  measures  with 
him  no  longer,  withdrew  his  pension,  stript  him  of 
his  dignities  in  England,  and  an  act  of  attainder  was 
passed  against  him.  But  the  Pope  and  Emperor 
abundantly  compensated  him  for  those  losses,  by  the 
following  means  ;  In  Jan.  1536,  Pole  was  created 
Cardinal,  and  soon  after  dispatched  as  Nuncio  to 
France  and  Flanders,  that  being  near,  he  might  hold 
a  brisk  correspondence  with  his  friends  in  England, 
and  retain  the  Catholics  stedfast  in  the  popish  faith. 

At  Paris  he  was  graciously  received  by  the  grand 
monarch,  and  his  superb  court,  of  which  Henry  be- 
ing informed^  made  peremptory  demand  of  him  as  a 
state  prisoner,  and  even  set  a  price  upon  his  head  ; 
employed  every  possible  and  indirect  means  to  catch 
him,  which  so  much  endangered  the  peace  of  France, 
and  harrassed  Pole,  that  he  again  sought,  and  took 
refuge  at  Rome,  not,  however,  till  he  had  sowed 
those  seeds  which  tended  to  the  restoration  of  ancient 
habits,  &c. 
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At  Rome  he  was  consulted  by  the  Pope  and  his 
council,  and  by  them  employed  in   all   negociations 
and  transactions  of  high  concern,  resorted  to  by  the 
Pope  in  all  affairs  relating  to   kings  and   sovereigns, 
was  one  of  the  legates  at  the  Grand  council  at  Trent, 
and  even  the  sovereign  Pontiff's  amenuensis  and  chief 
penman,  when  great  occasions  presented.     The  tran- 
quillity of  Rome  being  soon  after  disturbed  by  wars 
with  France,  and  on  the  borders  of  Italy,  Pole  took 
sanctuary  and  retired  to  a  monastery  in  the  territory  of 
Verona,  where  he  lived  till  the  death  of  Edward  VI. 
when,  on   the   accession  of  Mary  to  the   throne   of 
England,  Pole  was  selected  as  the  fittest   instrument 
for  reducing  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  to  the  obe- 
dience of  the  Pope,  and  appointed  legate  to  subserve 
that  end.     He   emerged  from  the   dreary  cells  of  a 
monastery,    and    again    appeared    in    the     shining 
retinue  of  a  court.     His  timidity  and  caution  induced 
him  to  know  not  only  the  queen's  intentions  with  re- 
gard  to  the  reestablishment   of  the  Romish  religion, 
but  also  whether  the  act  of  attainder  passed  against 
him  by  Henry,  and  confirmed  by  Edward,  was  re- 
pealed, before  he  would  set  his  foot  on  English  ground. 
He  being  therein  soon  satisfied,  set  out  for  England 
by  way  of  Germany,    where  the  Emperor  suspecting 
that  Pole   designed  to  marry  Mary  of  England,  con- 
trived means  to  stay  his  progress,    until  her  irrtermar- 
riage  with  Philip  of  Spain,  so  that  he  did  not  arrive  in 
England  till  Nov.  1554,  when  he   was  conducted  to 
the  Archbishop's  palace  at  Lambeth,  Cranmer  being 
attainted  and  imprisoned.     On  the  27th  of  the  same 
month  Pole  went  to  the  Parliament,  and   in  a  Ions:, 

4  O 

grave  and  excellent  speech,  invited  them  to  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Romish  church.  He  concluded, 
by  observing  that,  he  was  expressly  sent  by  the  Pope 
himself,  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  this  great 
work  -,  and  that  in  the  event  of  their  acknowledging 
the  supremacy  of  the  See  of  Rome,  he  was  authorised 
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bv  bis  boliness  to  extend  to  them  a  full  and  complete 
absolution.  The  parliament  accepted  these  overtures; 
they  all  went  in  a  body  to  mass  and  sung  te  deum 
on  the  occasion,  and  thus  restored  the  authority  of  the 
Papal  throne  over  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  Card! 
nal.  after  two  days  allotted  for  the  preparation,  made 
his  public  and  triumphant  formal  entry  into  London, 
with  all  the  solemnities  of  a  Legate,  and  formalities 
of  p^.rery,  and  had  the  sole  management  and  regula- 
tion l  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  England,  till  the 
de?  (  Pope  Julius  and  his  successor,  when  the 

#  *>• 

qu«.  jn  >owerfully  recommended  Pole  to  the  Pope- 
dom  ;  •  rh,  had  Mary's  dispatches  timely  arrived, 
would  been  effected,  but  Peter  Caraffa  took  the 

name-  ai  le  of  Paul  IV.  by  election,  before  her 

dispatch    -,  reached  Rome. 

Pole  at  first  gave  many  proofs  of  his  philosophic 
temper,  how  suitably  or  otherwise  to  the  religion  of 
Jesus  and  sound  policy,  the  sanguinary  persecutions 
under  Mary,  will  ever  stand  recorded  as  undeniable 
proof.  His  breathing  of  slaughters  and  concurrence 
in  the  butcheries  of  that  reign,  were  not  ample  to 
secure  him  against  the  attack  of  his  old  foe  Paul  IV, 
who,  on  various  and  vain  pretences,  suspected  and 
accused  him  as  a  heretic,  summoned  him  to  Rome? 
deprived  him  of  his  legantine  powers,  and  conferred 
them  on  a  Franciscan  Friar,  by  the  name  of  Peyto. 
whom  he  had  made  a  Cardinal  for  that  purpose.  The 
new  Legate,  when  queen  Mary  was  apprised  of  the 
business,  and  of  his  approach,  assumed  a  tincture  of 
her  father,  Henry  the  VHIth's  spirit,  and  forbade 
Pevto  at  his  peril,  to  set  his  foot  on  English  ground, 
Pole's  timidity  again  depressed  him,  and  knowing  the 
Pontiff's  great  displeasure,  and  from  motives  of  vene- 
ration which  he  invariably  and  constantly  preserved 
for  the  apostolic  see,  voluntarily  disrobed  himself  of 
the  ensigns  of  his  legation,  and  forbore  the  exercise 
of  his  powers  aiid  junctions,  dispatched  his  trusty 
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minister  Ornameto,  to  his  holiness  at  Rome  with  let- 
ters, vindicating  himself  in  terms  of  such  submission, 
as  to  rnelt  the  obdurate  heart  of  Paul,  who  restored  the 
Cardinal  to  his  legantine,  but  the  vibration  of  his 
nerves  was  apparent.  He  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy 
the  restoration  ;  within  a  year  he  was  seized  with  a 
quartan  ague,  as  historians  term  it,  which  deprived 
him  of  life  Nov.  18,  1558,  aged  fifty  eight  years. 
After  lying  in  state  forty  days,  at  the  palace  of  Lam- 
beth, he  was  carried  in  pomp  to  Canterbury,  and 
very  magniflciemly  interred. 


POMPHRET,  (JOHN)  an  English  poet,  son  of  a 
Rector  of  Luton  in  Bedfordshire,  was  born  about 
1667.  From  a  country  grammar  school,  he  was  senc 
to  Cambridge,  where  he  accomplished  himself  in  po- 
lite literature ;  wrote  many  fugitive  political  pieces, 
and  was  clothed  with  the  honors  of  that  seminary,  by 
both  degrees  in  the  arts;  took  orders,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  Maiden.  About  1703  he  was 
called  to  London,  to  a  more  considerable  living,  but 
was  delayed  in  his  progress  for  some  time  by  Comp- 
ton,  then  bishop  of  London,  for  some  lines  in  his  col- 
legiate poetry,  in  the  piece  entitled  "  The  Choice,'8 
which  malice  had  represented  to  the  bishop,  as  a 
proof  that  Pomphret  preferred  licentious  to  hymeneal 
love  ;  which,  when  understood  by  Pomphret,  he  can- 
didly and  promptly  subjected  the  poem  to  the  bishop's 
inspection,  which  totally  eradicated  the  stain,  which 
was  proved  to  have  been  the  effect  of  malice,  as  Pom- 
phret was,  at  the  time  he  wrote  it,  a  married  man. 
This  opposition  had  a  fatal  effect,  for  his  continuance  in 
London  was  thereby  protracted  to  such  a  length,  and 
his  mind  so  engrossed  in  his  ecclairciseinent,  that  ne- 
glecting the  prerequisite  cautions,  so  essential  at  that 
time,  he  caught  the  small  pox,  which  ended  his 
st  the  age  of  thirty-five  years. 
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A  volume  of  his  poems  was  published  by  himself 
in  1699,  with  a  preface  which  did  honor  to  his  mo- 
desty and  sensibility.  Sundry  posthumous  pieces 
were  published  by  his  friend  Philathes,  under  the 
titles  of  "  Reason,"  "  Dies  Novissima,  or  The  Last 
Epiphany,"  a  pindaric  ode,  but  his  untimely  death 
deprived  the  world  of  his  extensive  usefulness. 


POOLE,  (MATHEW)  a  nonconformist  minister  of 
eminence,  son  of  Francis  Poole,  Esq.  of  York,  where 
he  was  born  in  1624,  and  regularly  educated  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  that  day  in  England.  Having 
passed  through  the  grammar  schools  and  those  of  the 
languages,  he  was  entered  at  Emmanuel  college  in 
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Cambridge,  and  duly  received  the  degrees  of  B.  A. 
and  M.  A.  he  embraced  the  sentiments  of  the  Pres- 
byterians, which  were  soon  brought  into  opposition 
to  the  ecclesiastical  opinions  and  polity  of  that  day. 
In  1648  he  entered  into  the  ministry,  and  was  made 
rector  of  St.  Michaels  le  Quern  in  London. 

The  first  display  of  his  weight  and  consequence, 
was  about  ten  years  after  his  settlement,  by  his  pub- 
lication of  a  treatise  entitled  "  A  Model  for  the  Main- 
tenance of  Pupils  of  choice  Abilities,  &c."  He  took 
care  to  obtain  the  signatures  and  patronization  of  his 
scheme,  of  several  heads  of  families  in  Cambridge ; 
to  that  degree  did  his  opposition  exalt  him,  that  he 
refused  to  sign  the  act  of  uniformity  in  1662,  but  was 
therefore  ejected  his  living,  and  immediately  after 
published  his  "  Voix  Clamantis  in  Deserto;"  but  sub- 
mission was  his  lot,  and  his  resignation  has  been  ce- 
iebrated  in  those  ages.  Being  a  bachelor,  he  chose 
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to  seclude  himself,  and  lived  upon  his  patrimonial  es- 
tate which  did  not  exceed  more  than  four  hundred 
and  forty-four  dollars  per.  ann.  and  applied  himself  to 
study,  resolving  to  employ  his  pen  in  the  service  of 
religion  ic  general,  without  interfering  in  the  disputes 
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of  the  respective  parties.  Under  this  impression  he 
drew  the  design  of  a  very  extensive  work,  of  great  la- 
bour, study  and  use,  and  in  1669,  published  it  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Synopsis  Criticorum  Bibliorum,"  in 
rive  vols.  folio,  which  was  well  received  by  both  par- 
ties. He  must,  however,  discover  his  zeal  against 
Popery,  and  published  a  book  entitled  "  The  Nulli- 
ty of  the  Romish  Church  or  Faith/'  which,  when 
Oates's  depositions  were  made,  upon  the  subject  of 
popish  plots,  occasioned  the  registry  of  his  name  on 
the  list  of  those  who  were  to  be  cut  off.  He  there- 
fore withdrew,  and  went  to  Holland  where  he  died, 
suspected  to  have  been  poisoned.  His  Annotations 
upon  the  Holy  Bible,  he  had  progressed  so  far  as  the 
fifty-eighth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  when  he  died,  and 
which  are  now  extant,  and  grace  the  libraries  of  the 
clergy  of  Christendom. 

POLYBIUS,  an  ancient  historian,  son  of  Lycorta.^ 
was  born  at  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  hundred  and  forty- third  Olympiad,  about 
two  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  was  afterwards 
General  of  the  Arcadians,  at  a  period  when  that  re- 
public assumed  as  much  power  and  importance  as  any 
one  in  Greece.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  the  Arca- 
dians sent  him  with  his  father,  ambassador  to  Egypt, 
which  honor  was  again  conferred  on  Polybius.  He 
was  also  deputized  to  go  to  Rome  at  the  time  the  Con- 
sul made  war  against  Persius  king  of  Thessaly. 

During  the  consulships  of  /Emilius  Paetus  and  Ju- 
lius Pennus,  thev  summoned  a  thousand  Arcadians  to 
*  j 

Rome,  suspected  ot  designs  against  the  Romans,  who 
were  detained  seventeen  years.  Polybius  was  includ- 
ed among  the  number,  then  thirty- eight  years  old, 
By  some  means  he  registered  himself  among  the  phi- 
losophers, and  commenced  a  touring  life,  he  would 
never  depend  on  the  accounts  of  others,  so  much  as 
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to  narrate  events  from  their  history,  and  could  never 
be  brought  to  submit  to  the  records  of  others,  but 
must  examine  for  himself.  To  this  turn  of  mind  and 
his  determination  therein,  was  he  perhaps,  in  a  de- 
gree indebted  for  his  literary  abilities,  and  posterity 
for  the  result  of  his  investigation  and  labours.  He 
visited  not  only  Europe,  but  Asia  and  Africa,  resolv- 
ed to  be  acquainted  with  the  places,  as  well  as  the 
great  performances  on  their  respective  theatres.  To 
this  end,  he  obtained  Scipio's  authority  to  procure 
vessels  fit  to  sail  on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  in  them 
performed  his  voyages.  His  curiosity  also  led  him  to 
pass  the  Alps,  and  that  part  of  Gaul,  which  might 
enable  him  to  represent  fairly  and  truly  the  march 
of  Hannibal  when  he  entered  into  Italy.  liav- 
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ing  justified  Hannibal  in  his  famous  exploits,  it  was 
necessary  to  travel  over  Spain,  in  order  to  do  justice 
to  Scipio.  He  halted  at  New  Carthage  and  studied 
its  laws,  manners,  and  mode  of  establishment. 
He  was  honorably  escorted  by  nobles;  but  faithful- 
ness obliges  us  to  add,  that  he  attended  Scipio  at  the 
destruction  of  Carthage,  and  was  with  Mumrnius  at 
the  burning  and  demolishing  of  Corinth. 

Polybius  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  history  of 
the  Romans,  but  wrote  the  history  of  the  most  im- 
portant states,  empires,  and  governments  of  the  eas- 
tern world,  which  he  denominated  "  Catholic  or  Uni- 
versal/' The  dependence  of  all  other  nations  on 
Rome  rendered  this  wise,  as  well  as  necessary  to  his 
general  plan. 

Of  forty  books  which  he  wrote,  only  five  remain 
for  us  to  reap  the  benefits  which  he  designed.  An 
abridgment  of  twelve  are  uniier  the  name  of  Marcus 
Brutus,  who  delighted  in  nothing  so  much  as  read- 
ing historv,  and  was  peculiarly  attached  to  Polybius, 
whose  life  was  closed,  even  the  last  hours  of 
those  the  most  unfortunate,  he  devoted  not  only  to 
the  amusements  of  reading,  but  to  the  labor  of 
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Abridging  'and    circumscribing   the  history  of  fifty-< 
three  years  the  most  important  of  that  empire. 

Poly  bios  lived  to  an  advanced  age  ;  he  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty-two  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  as 
Lucian  informs  in  his  "  Macrobii,"  His  death  hap- 
pened seventeen  years  before  the  birth  of  Marcus 
Tullius  Cicero,  the  celebrated  orator  and  statesman 
of  Rome. 


PSALMANAZAR,  (GEORGE)  the  fictitious  name 
of  a  person  of  very  extraordinary  character.  It  was 
suspected,  but  never  known  during  his  life,  that  he 
was  a  Frenchman  ;  partly  educated  at  a  free  school, 
and  partly  taught  by  Franciscan  monks,  afterwards  at 
the  college  of  the  Jesuits  in  an  Archepiscopal  city, 
the  name  of  which,  as  well  as  of  his  parents,  or  even 
the  place  of  his  birth,  are,  and  ever  will  remain  in- 
violable secrets. 

On  his  leaving  college,  he  was  recommended  as 
a  travelling  tutor,  to  a  young  gentleman  whose  mean 
low  rambling  kind  of  life,  produced  a  variety  of 
disappointments  and  misfortunes,  and  involved 
Psalmanazar  in  the  consequences  so  deeply,  as  to 
induce  him  to  wretched  shifts  and  subterfuges.  His 
first  exploit  was  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  to  effect 
which,  he  procured  a  certificate  that  he  was  of  Irish 
extraction,  and  on  his  tour  stated  that  he  was  driven 
from  his  native  country  by  the  heavy  persecutions 
v,  hich  then  assailed  it.  Being  unable  to  purchase  a 
pilgrim's  habit,  and  observing  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
a  iiular  Saint,  that  some  one  had  erected  as  a 
n:onument  of  gratitude  to  some  wandering  pilgrim, 
he  contrived  to  take  both  staff  and  cloak  at  noon  day, 
and  being  thus  accoutred,  begged  in  Latin,  his  way 
out  of  the  kingdom. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he   was  in  Germany,  and 
there  passed  for  a  Formosan,  a  wild  and  extravagant 
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project  indeed,  but  it  furthered  his  movements  so  far 
as  to  attempt  a  visit  to  Japan  and  China,  of  which  he 
had  heard  mention  by  the  Jesuits,  which  project  gave 
scope  to  the  utmost  fertility  of  his  genius  and  inven- 
tion. He  set  himself  about  and  formed  a  new  charac- 
ter and  language,  a  new  grammar,  and  the  division 
of  the  year  into  twenty  months.  lie  also  formed  a 
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new  religion,  and  in  his  writing  transversed  the  usual 
European  mode,  and  wrote  from  right  to  left,  or  back- 
wards, from  our  mode,  which  induced  some  learned 
persons  to  suppose  he  was  from  the  East,  and  that  his 
language  was  some  of  the  Orienfal,  and  took  occasion 
to  ameliorate  his  condition,  bv  inducing  a  belief  that 
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he  was  a  Japanese  converted  to  Christianity,  which  in- 
troduced him  greatly  to  the  clergy  of  Christendom. 
Having  thus  far  progressed,  he  artfully  altered  his  cer- 
tificate, and  commenced  his  tour  through  the  low 
Countries,  where  his  shabby  habiliments  confirmed 
the  story  of  his  having  been  a  Japanese  converted  to 
Christianity  by  a  Jesuit  missionary,  and  thence  driven 
into  exile  to  avoid  the  dreadful  torture  and  severe 
punishments  inflicted  by  the  emperor  of  Japan,  in  a 
dress,  dismal  and  shabby.  He  was  conveyed  to  Avig- 
non, to  be  further  instructed  in  the  Catholic  faith  as 
well  as  to  be  secured  from  the  bastinado,  if  he  should 
be  reclaimed. 

The  scope  of  his  intentions  was  clouded  at  Avig- 
non, the  Jesuits  having  established  the  principle  of 
gathering  rather  than  diffusing  their  wealth.  Psal- 
manazar  ventured  on  new  exploits  ;  enlisted  into  the 
Dutch  service,  and  went  to  Aix  le  Chapelle,  and  en- 
tered into  the  elector  of  Cologne's  service,  retaining 
his  Japanese  character,  but  professed  to  be  uncon- 
verted to  the  Christian  faith.  At  the  garrison  of  Sluys 
a  Scotch  colonel,  generally  called  brigadier  Lauder, 
introduced  him  to  his  chaplain,  with  whom  he  was  per- 
mitted to  have  a  conference,  which  ended  in  the  chap- 
lain's fervent  zeal  to  render  him  a  convert,  and  after 
sundry  interviews,  the  industrious  chaplain  carried  his 
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point  so  far  as  to  induce  Psalmanazar  to  relinquish  a 
military  life,  for  the  more  exalted  one  cf  a  chnstirin* 
and  had  written  to  the  bishop  cf  London,  the  pros- 
pect of  his  success,  and  was  flattered  by  the  hopes  of 
emolument  therefrom.  The  bishop  of  London  whose 
piety  must  excite  him  to  reward  so  clerical  an  act, 
was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  success  or  the  chaplain, 
but  desirous  of  elevating  the  dignity  of  his  own  piety, 
wrote  letters  requesting  them  to  come  immediately  to 
England. 

Psalmanazar  conceiving  the  scheme  duly  ripened  fcr 
execution,  was,  with  some  difficulty,  induced  to  re- 
linquish the  profession  of  arms,  and  to  clothe  himself 
with  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  obtained  his  discharge, 
.was  with  great  haste  baptized,  and  set  off  with  the 
chaplain  fur  Rotterdam,  where  some  put  such  home 
qurs'ions  to  h  m,  as  necessitated  him  to  another 
shrewd  and  whimsical  expedient,  to  quiet  their  scru- 
pits,  or  at  least  to  shake  oft  an  air  of  levity,  discover- 
ed by  their  non  accrediting  all  v%hich  Psalmanazar  had 
advanced,  which  was  his  living  on  raw  flesh,  viands, 
roots  and  herbs.  He  soon  by  the  assistance  of  large 
quantities  of  spices  and  pepper,  by  way  of  concoction, 
habituated  himself  to  this  new  and  strange  diet,  with- 
out any  detriment  to  his  health,  or  the  least  injury  to 
his  constitution,  which  opened  a  new  remarkable  trair, 
on  his  arrival  in  London  :  always  all  alive  to  foreign 
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curiosities,  of  which  the  good  bishop  was  not  the  least 
conspicuous  in  his  extensive  credulity,  and  was  early 
•waited  on  by  the  dignified  chaplain.  The  Rev.  father 
received  him  with  great  humanity,  and  introduced 
Psalmanazar  to  a  large  circle  of  friends,  among  the 
\vell  disposed  both  of  clergy  and  laity,  so  that  before 
he  had  been  three  months  in  London,  he  was  cr)  ed 
up  for  a  prodigy  of  the  age.  1'he  good  bishop  ever 
desirous  of  rewarding  virtue  and  talents,  induced  Psal- 
manazar to  translate  the  church  catechism  into  the 
Formosan  language,  which,  when  executed,  was  re- 
ceived by  the  bishop  of  London  with  candor,  and  the 
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author  rewarded  with  generosity,  and  the  manuscript 
catechism  deposited  with  the  bishop's  a.chieves,  as  a 
very  rare  Oriental  curiosity.  It  was  examined  hy 
the  learned,  pronounced  regular  and  grammatical, 
\vho  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  it  was  a  real  language, 

bv  no  means  counterfeit,  for  the  doubts  entertained  in 
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the  Low  Countries  through  which  they  toured,  had 
reached  London,  but  the  clergy  with  the  influence  of 
the  bishop,  cryed  down  all  opposition,  and  Psalmana- 
zar  was  soon  prevailed  upon  to  write  the  famous  and 
well  known  "  History  of  Formosa,"  which  run  thro' 
several  editions.  During  the  struggle  of  opinion  the 
good  bishop  of  Oxford  sent  for  him,  and  appropriat- 
ed suitable  apartments  for  him  to  pursue  those  studies 
his  inclination  led  him  to,  with  learned  tutors  to  attend 
him,  and  all  those  advantages  which  thai  university 
could  afford,  while  his  advocates  and  opposers  were 
clashing  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  his  book. 

The  reader  will  by  this  time  look  with  eager  anxiety, 
for  the  event  of  so  great  a  delusion,  the  nation  was 
never  more  solidly  divided,  there  were  few  neutral 
characters,  nothing  could  have  overwhelmed  the  cler- 
gy and  literati  more  than  the  exposure  of  the  truth 
which  destroyed  their  own  credulity;  their  force  was 
systematically  combined  to  support  Psalmanazar, 
whde  the  ingenius  and  learned  discovered  such  absurdi- 
ties in  his  history  of  Formosa,  as  in  the  end,  to  stamp 
a  discredit  on  the  whole  relation,  which  saved  him  the 
trouble  and  his  friends  the  mortification  of  an  open 
confession  of  his  guilt. 

Through  a  long  life  he  seemed  to  abhor  an  impos- 
tor, yet  owned  the  truth  to  his  particular  friends. 
For  many  years  before  his  death,  he  lived  an  exem- 
plary life,  was  concerned  in  compiling  books  of  cre- 
dit, particularly  the  "  Universal  History,"  which  pro- 
cured him  an  honorable  subsistence,  but  insufficient 
to  support  him  in  the  idle  and  extravagant  line  which 
he  pursued  for  ten  years  after  he  relinquished  Oxford. 

He  died  in  1763. 
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PRIOR,  (MATHEW)  a  celebrated  English  poet 
and  statesman,  was  born  July  21,  1664.  His  father, 
Mr.  George  Prior,  a  carpenter  and  citizen  of  London, 
dying  when  he  was  young,  left  him  to  the  care  of  an 
uncle  a  vintner,  who  discharged  the  duties  reposed  in 
him  with  the  most  tender  affection.  At  a  suitable  age 
he  cent  him  to  Westminster  school,  where  he  was 
distinguished  by  a  quickness  of  perception,  and  the 
most  laborious  application.  He  was  afterwards  call- 
ed home  by  his  uncle,  for  the  purpose  of  being  bred 
to  his  trade ;  but  he  had  imbibed  such  a  taste  for  clas- 
sical literature,  while  he  was  at  school,  that  he  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  up  the  satisfaction  of 
devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  a  further  improvement  in 
it.  He  made  such  good  use  of  his  time,  and  so  well 
digested  what  he  read,  that  the  polite  company  who 
resorted  to  his  uncle's  house,  soon  took  notice  of  him. 
Lord  Dorset,  who  in  particular  was  struck  with  his 
ingenuity  and  his  fondness  for  learning,  formed  a  de- 
termination to  remove  him  from  the  situation  in  which 
he  then  was,  to  one  better  adapted  to  his  wishes  and 
genius.  In  1682,  he  accordingly  procured  him  to  be 
sent  to  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  pro- 
ceeded B.  A.  in  1686,  and  shortly  after  was  chosen 
fellow.  While  at  the  University,  he  contracted  an  in- 
timacy with  Charles  Montague  of  Trinity  college,  af- 
terwards Earl  of  Halifax  :  and  upon  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Dryden's  poem  in  1686,  entitled,  "The  Hind 
and  the  Panther,"  young  Prior  joined  with  Mr.  Mon- 
tague in  producing  that  facetious  piece,  "  The  Hind 
and  the  Panther  transversed  to  the  story  of  the  Coun- 
try Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse,"  published  in  1687. 
After  the  revolution  which  placed  king  William  on 
the  throne,  he  was  introduced  at  court  by  his  noble 
patron  the  Earl  of  Dorcet,  who  in  1690,  procured  him 
the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Plenipotentiaries  in  the 
Congress  at  the  Hague.  In  this  employment,  Prior 
proved,  by  his  activity  and  correctness,  that  he  was 
formed  for  business  as  well  as  for  poetry,  of  which  he 
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had  already  given  such  excellent  specimens.  He  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  office  so  much  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Kins,  that  in  order  to  keep  him  near  his 
person,  he  appointed  him  a  gentleman  of  his  bed- 
chamber. 

Here  he  had  full  leisure  to  gratify  his  taste  for  poe- 
try, and  he  composed  several  of  his  poems.  At  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  he  was  again  secretary 
to  the  English  embassy  ;  and  the  same  year  was  nomi- 
nated principal  secretary  of  State  in  Ireland.  In  1698 
he  was  employed  as  secretary  to  the  embassy  in  France, 
where  he  remained  during  the  succeeding  embassies 
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of  the  Earls  of  Portland  and  Jersey. 

In  1699,  he  was  sent  for  by  king  William,  at  Loo 
in  Holland,  where  he  had  a  long  and  particular  audi- 
ence with  his  Majesty  :  after  which  he  departed  for 
England  by  way  of  the  Hague,  and  upon  his  arrival, 
was  made  under  secretary  in  the  office  of  the  Earl  of 
Jersey.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  was  ordered  back  to 
the  French  court,  where  he  was  a  great  favorite,  to 
assist  the  English  ambassador  in  the  affair  of  the  par- 
tition-treaty, which  being  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  sovereigns,  he  returned  with  great  dispatch  to 
London. 

This  year,  1699,  he  printed  his  poem  entitled, 
"  Carmen  Saeculare."  In  1700,  upon  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Locke,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  trade  and  plantations,  and  chosen 
representative  for  East-Grinstead,  Sussex,  in  the  new 
parliament  of  that  year,  when  the  partition-treaty 
being  brought  up  for  examination,  he  voted  tor  the 
impeachment  of  several  lords  who  were  charged  with 
being  its  advocates. 

After  the  accession  of  queen  Anne,  he  exerted  his 
poetical  talent  in  celebrating  the  success  of  the  war 
with  France;  first,  in  his  "  Letter  to  M.  Boileau,  on 
the  victory  at  Blenheim  in  1704;"  and  again,  in  his 
"  Ode  on  the  glorious  success  of  her  Majesty's  arms, 
1706.'*  Notwithstanding  these  poetic  effusions  which 
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as  such  did  honor  to  his  genius,  but  were  doubtless  in- 
vented, the  first  as  a  boast  upon  -the  superiority  of 
English  valor,  and  the  last  as  a  compliment  to  his  roy- 
al mistress;  his  real  sentiments  wtrc  in  favor  ot  peace. 
This  is  proved  by  1.  is  voting  in  concurrence  wiih  those 
who  strove  for  peace,  and  who  had  all  along  oj  p  -sed 
the  war.  Jt  is  also  a  circumstantial  evidence  thai  his 
sentiments  were  pacific,  that  when  the  queen  deter- 
mined to  treat  with  France  in  171  1,  he  w?;s  appoint- 
ed to  carry  the  conditions,  and  that,  after  returning, 
he  was  sent  again  to  France,  in  1712,  to  accommo- 
date such  matters  in  the  congress  of  Utrecht,  as  then 
remained  unsettled.  From  that  time  he  had  the  ap- 
pointment and  authority  of  an  ambassador,  and  retain- 
ed them  till  Queen  Anne's  death.  He  remained  in  Pa- 
ris in  the  character  of  public  minifter,  some  time  after 
the  accession  of  George  I.  And  was  then  succeed- 
ed bv  the  Earl  of  Stair.  The  occasion  of  this  Ions  de- 
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tetuion  at  a  foreign  court,  was  the  great  change  which 
happened  about  that  time  in  public  affairs;  and  im- 
mediately upon  his  arrival  in  England,  March,  25, 
1715,  he  was  arrefled  by  an  order  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  soon  after  a  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  was  appointed  to  examine  into  his  conduct. 
On  the  loth  of  |une  following,  Robert  Walpole  made 
a  motion  in  the  house  for  an  impeachment  against  him, 
and  on  the  iyth  he  was  ordered  into  close  custody, 
and  no  person  admitted  to  see  him  without  leave  from 
the  speaker.  In  1717,  an  act  of  grace  was  passed,  but 
he  was  among  the  number  of  those  excluded  from  ks 
benefits  ;  however3  at  the  close  of  the  year  he  obtain- 
ed his  release. 

He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement,  at 
Down-Hall,  a  small  villa  in  the  county  of  Essex. 
Here  he  finished  his  "  Soloman  on  the  Vanity  of  the 
World."  He  made  a  collection  of  all  his  poems, 
and  published  them  in  one  vol.  folio,  with  a  hand- 
some dedication  to  the  duke  of  Dorset,  son  of  his 
generous  patron,  Pie  began  a  "  History  of  his  own 
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time,"  but  before  be  bad  made  mucb  progress  in  it,  be 
was  arrested  in  bis  useful  career  by  a  fever,  in  which 
be  lingered  till  bis  death.  He  died  Sept.  18,  1721, 
in  his  58th  year,  at  Wimple,  a  seat  of  the  earl  of 
Oxford,  near  Cambridge,  and  his  body  was  interred 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  monument  was  er- 
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reeled  at  theexpence  of  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  dols. 
which  be  had  yet  apart  for  that  purpose,  and  an  in- 
scription upon  it,  written  by  Dr.  Robert  Friend, 
master  of  Westminster  school.  After  his  death,  seve- 
ral poems  were  published  under  his  name;  and  in 
1740.  appeared,  "  The  History  of  bis  own  time, 
compiled  from  his  original  Manuscripts;"  a  piece 
quite  unworthy  of  him,  and  without  doubt  very  little 
of  it  was  written  by  himself.  He  wrote  several  pieces 
for  ;;  The  Examiner,"  and  was  generally  reputed  to 
be  the  author  of  a  criticism  which  appeared  in  that  pa- 
per, upon  a  poem  of  Dr.  Garth  to  the  earl  of  Go- 
doiphin,  which  exposed  him  to  the  severity  of  Mr. 
Addison,  in  the  first  number  of  his  "  Whig-Exami, 
ner."  Notwithstanding  the  many  lucrative  posts  he 
had  held,  and  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  lived, 
both  with  king  William  and  queen  Anne,  he  died  at 
last,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College  in  Cambridge. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Prior  as  a  poet,  has  been 
much  disputed,  and  bis  merits  variously  appreciated 
according  to  the  tastes  and  the  prejudices  of  his  readers. 
He  certainly  possessed  a  considerable  share  of  wit  and 
imagination.  But  he  sometimes  indulged  himself  in  a 
strain  of  ribaldry,  which,  though  palliated  by  the  mo- 
rals of  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  was  far  beneath  a 
man  who  in  me  several  important  stations  he  had  filled, 
manifested,  not  only  a  great  variety  and  cxrent  of 
learning,  a«ui  a  capacity  for  almost  any  kind  of  busi- 
ness; but  also  a  large  portion  of  common  sense:  a 
quality  rarely  to  be  met  with,  but  which  generally, 
though  Mr.  Prior,  formed  an  exception,  restrains  its 
possessor  withm  the  limits  of  decorum. 
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PUFFENDORF,   (SAMIT.L    DI:)   a  German  civi- 
lian  and  historian  of  great  celebrity,  was  born  in  the 
year  1631,  at  Fleh,  a  small  village  near  Chemnitz,  in 
Upper-  baxonv.      His   lather,   Elias    PufFendorf,  who 
was  minister  of  Fleh,  being  in   low  circumstances,  a 
Saxon   nobleman,  pleased  with  the  promising  genius 
of  young   PufFendorf,  took  him  under  his  protection, 
and,   at  a  proper  age,  sent  him  first  to  the  university 
of  Grim,  and   afterwards   to  that  of  Leipsic,  where 
his  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  surpassed  the  expec- 
tations of  his   generous  patron.      His  father  intended 
him  For  the  ministry,  and  accordingly  desired  him  to 
apply  himself  to  the   study  of  divinity;  but  he  chose 
to  follow  his  own  taste  which  directed  him  towards  a 
different  object.      What   is    called  the  public  lav/,  in 
Germany,   consists  of  certain  statutes  and  precedents 
established    by    long    custom,    which    determine    the 
rights  of  the  empire  over  the  states  and  principalities  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  the  rights  of  the  principali- 
ties and  states  with   regard   to   each   other.      To  the 
study  of  this  public  law,  young  PaffendorF  applied  him- 
self wiih  an  eagerness  and  success,  which  at  the  same 
time,  evinced  the  ambition  of  his  heart  and  the  ftreagth 
of  his  mind.      It  is  well  known  that  the  several  princes 
who  compose  the  Germanic  body,  have  no   other  mi- 
nncers  of  Itate  than  men  of  learning,    who  are   ftyled 
counsellors  ;   and  that    the  principal  qualification  ne- 
ceffary  to  recommend  them  For  this  ofBce,  is  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  public  law.    lie  considered  this  Ftudy, 
therefore,  as  the  suitable  means   of  raising  himself  to 
some  posts  of  honor  in  the  German  courts. 

As  these  posts  are  not  venal,  but  bellowed  at  the  re- 
commendation of  real  and  extraordinary  merit;  PuF- 
FendorF,  notwithstanding  the  obftacles  which  his  pover- 
ty created,  resolved  at  lead  to  deserve  one  of  them, 
which  would  be  the  only  means  of  faithfully  discharg- 
ing it  when  obtained.  Full  of  this  noble  ambition,  he 
leit  Leipsic,and  went  to  Jena,  where  besides  continu- 
ing his  study  of  the  law^he  studied  the  mathematics  and 
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the  Cartesian  Philosophy.  In  1668,  judging  himself 
qualified  for  some  public  employment,  he  returned  to 
Leipsic  in  order  to  find  one.  Upon  his  arrival  at  'hat 
city,  he  received  a  letter  from  his  brother  Isaiah,  who 
for  some  time  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  King  of 
Sweden,  and  was  afterwards  his  chancellor  in  the  duch- 
ies of  Brenan  and  Werden,  and  who  advised  him  not 
to  settle  in  his  native  country,  but  to  follow  his  exam- 
ple and  seek  his  fortune  abroad.  This  advice  PufFen- 
dorf  determined  to  pursue;  and,  as  an  introductory 
step,  accepted  the  place  of  governor  to  the  son  of  Mr. 
Coyet,  a  Swedish  nobleman,  who  at  that  time  was 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Denmark  for  the  king  of 
Sweden.  In  consequence  of  this  appointment,  he  re- 
paired to  Copenhagen  ;  but  the  war  between  Denmark 
and  Sweden  being  soon  after  renewed,  he  was  arrefted 
together  with  all  the  family  of  the  ambassador,  who 
^vas  then  absent  on  a  visit  to  his  own  country.  Dur- 
ing a  confinement  of  eight  months,  as  he  was  denied 
the  use  of  books,  and  was  not  allowed  to  converse 
•with  any  person,  he  amused  himself  in  meditating  upon 
"what  he  had  read  in  Grotius's  treatise,  "  Degure  belli 
et  pacis,"  and  in  the  political  writings  of  Hobbes. 

He  reduced  some  of  the  best  ideas  which  he  recol- 
lected in  these  works,  together  with  some  which  he  had 
acquired  by  his  own  reflection,  into  a  short  syftem 
which  he  designed  as  nothing  more  than  an  amusement 
for  himself  in  his  solitude;  but  which,  from  the  advice 
of  a  friend  in  Holland,  to  whom  he  had  shewn  the  ma- 
nuscript, he  reviewed  and  published  it  at  the  Hague  in 
1660,  under  the  title  of  "  Elementorum  Jurispruden- 
Viae  Universalis  libri  dus;"  and  with  a  dedication  to  the 
Elector  Palatine,  Charles  Lewis,  who  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  work  that  he  invited  him  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Heidleburg,  and  engaged  him  to  appropriate  a 
part  of  his  time  to  inftru&ing  the  electoral  prince,  his 
son.  Here  he  remained  till  1670,  when  Charles  XL 
King  of  Sweden,  offered  him  the  professorship  of  an 
university  which  he  had  founded  at  Lunden5  which 
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accepted,  though  much  againft  the  v/ill  of  the  elector 
Palatine.  At  this  univnMiy  he  was  installed  professor 
t:[ 'the  law  of  nature  and  nations.  Fiom  that  time, 
his  lectures  and  the  works  w  he  had  pufelifted  gave 
a  wide  spread  to  his  reputation,  so  that,  ^ome  \cars  af- 
ter, the  Kingof  Sweden  invited  him  to  Stockholm, and 
inade  him  his  historiographer  and  one  of  his  counsel- 
lors. In  1688,  at  the  intercession  of  the  elector  of 
Brnndenburiih,  the  Kinrj  of  Sweden  consented  that 
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PufFendorf  fhould  go  to  Berlin  to  write  the  hiitory  of 
the  Elector  William  the  Great.  Here  he  had  the  same 
titles  of  hiftoriographer  and  privy  counsellor,  with  the 
addition  of -n  considerable  pension.  The  king  of  Swe- 
den, however,  continued  to  (hew  him  decisive  marks 
of  his  favor,  and  in  1694,  made  him  a  baron. 
This  title  he  did  not  long  enjoy.  He  died  the  same 
year,  of  a  mortification  in  one  of  his  toes,  occasioned 
by  cutting  the  nail.  Puffendorf  was  a  man  of  gi eat 
learning ;  he  posscssd  a  comprehensive  mind  and  an  ex- 
cellent heart.  His  works,  which  are  very  numerous, 
are  chiefly  polemic :  the  mod  celebrated  is  his  trea- 
tise, "  De  Jure  Naturae  ct  Gentium,"  by  which  he 
involved  himself  in  feveral  disputes. 


PULTNEY,  (WILLIAM)  afterwards  earl  of  Bath, 
was  born  in  1682.  His  family  was  one  of  the  moil 
ancient  in  the  kingdom.  As  he  inherited  a  large  for- 
tune, he  was  early  in  life  elected  a  member  of  the 
Ploufe  of  Commons,  where  he  foon  diftinguifhcd 
himfelf  by  his  fpirited  oppofition  to  the  miniitry  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  His  fagacity  detefted  their 
errors,  and  his  fpirit,  which  nothing  could  intimidate, 
expofed  them  with  a  manly  and  overbearing  eloquence. 
Thefe  fervices  were  rightly  appreciated  by  George  I. 
who,  upon  his  acccfiion  to  the  throne  in  1714,  raifed 
him  to  the  place  of  Secretary  at  war.  Soon  after  he 
was  made  cofferer  to  his  majefty's  houfehold;  but  its 
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being  fufpecled  that  Sir  -Robert  Walpole,  who  was 
then  prime  minifler,  was  deiirous  or"  extending  the 
limits  of  prerogative,  and  of  promoting  the  interefl  of 
Hanover,  at  the  expence  of  England,  foon  interrupt- 
ed the  good  underilanding  which  had  exifted  between 
him  and  Sir  Robert,  who  from  that  time  became  the 
object  of  Pultney's  dreaded  eloquence,  poured  forth 
in  merited  cenfures ;  and  who,  by  the  fame  eloquence, 
was  eventually  driven  from  his  high  itation,  and  forced 
to  content  himfelf  with  a  merely  honorary  title. 

In  1725,  when  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  his  min- 
ilter,  defired  that  a  fum  of  money  mould  be  voted  him. 
by  the  Commons,  in  order  to  difcharge  the  debts  of 
the  civil  lift,  Pultney  moved  that  all  money  paid  out 
for  fecret  iervices,  during  the  lafl  twenty-five  years, 
Ihould  be  accounted  for  to  the  houfe.  This  motion 
opened  a  breach  between  the  two  minifters  which  was 
never  clofed  up,  and  which  two  years  afterwards, 
broke  out  into  open  inveclives.  Their  mutual  oppofi- 
tion  became  at  length  fo  unpleafant  to  the  king,  that  on 
the  firft  of  July  1731,  he  called  for  the  council-book, 
and  with  his  own  hand  erafed  the  name  of  William 
Pultney,  Efq.  from  the  lift  of  privy-councellors;  and 
he  further  ordered  that  all  commiffions  for  the  peace, 
and  all  deputations  which  he  had  received  from  the  fe- 
veral  lords-lieutenants,  fhould  be  revoked;  and  the 
lord-chancellor  and  fecretaries  of  State  received  direc- 
tions to  give  the  neceflary  orders. 

This  violent  proceeding  ferved  only  to  ftimulate  his 
oppofition  to  the  meafures  of  the  court,  and  to  increafe 
his  popularity  in  the  country.  Some  time  after  this, 
he  made  that  celebrated  fpeech,  fo  highly  efteemed  by 
his  friends,  and  fo  juftly  dreaded  by  his  enemies;  in 
which  the  mini-dry  was  compared  to  an  empiiic3,  and 
the  Britifh  Conftitution  to  his  patient. 

Thus  he  continued  to  attack  the  minifterial  meafures 
-with  an  eloquence  and  fatire  which  iilenced  every  op- 
ponent, and  occationed  even  Sir  Robert  to  declare 

that  he  dreaded   Pultnev'^  ion^uc  more  than  another 
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man's  fword.     In    1738,  the  oppofition  ran  fo  high, 
that  feveral  members,  finding  party-zeal  had  ufurped 
the  empire  of'rcafon,  openly  left  the  houfe.      This  was 
a  flcp  fo  extraordinary,   that  Pultney  thought  proper 
to  attempt  to  vindicate  it.      For  this  purpofe  he  publifh- 
ed  a   fhort   fketch  of  the   tranfaction,   in  which,  after 
briefly  flating  the   motives  which  prompted  the  mem- 
bers to  withdraw,  he  fo  artfully  mingled  found  argu- 
ment with  keen  inveclive  againft  the  minifter's  conduct, 
that  the  king  himfelf  was  ftaggered.      This   paved  the 
way  for  a  motion  to  remove  Sir  Robert  Walpole  from 
the  miniftry;  a  meafure  which  was  advocated  by  Pult- 
ney as  the  only  means  of  faying  the  country  from  the 
evils  of  a  rebellion.     The  removal  of  a  minifter,  fuch 
as  Sir  Robert,  who  had  acquired  a  powerful  afcendan- 
cy  over  his  fovereign,  could   not  be  effected  without 
much  labor  and  a  confiderable  length  of  time.      How- 
ever, in  1741,   Sir  Robert,  finding  his  office  untena- 
ble, prudently  refigned  all  his   employments,  and  was 
created  earl  of  Oxford.      His  opponents  alfo  were  flat- 
tered with  the  hopes  of  promotion.      Pultney  himfelf 
was  chofen  a  member  of  the  privy-council,  and  foon 
afterwards  created  earl  of  Bath, 

From  that   time  his  popularity   was  loft.      He  had 
long  been  regarded  as  the  ftrongeft  bulwark  againft  the 
encroachments  of  the  crown;  but  from  the  moment  he 
accepted  a  title,  his  influence  with  the  people  was  en- 
tirely    deftroyed:  he  was  denounced  as  a  hypocrite, 
and  all  his  oppofition  to  the  miniftry  was  confidered 
only  as  a  trick  to  preferve  the  favor  of  the  people,  un- 
til he  fhould  have  fecured  that  of  the  king.      Soon  af- 
ter receiving  his  title,  he  retired  to  his  country  feat,  and 
fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  contempt  of  that  ap- 
"plaufe    which   he   could  no  longer  obtain.      He  died 
June  8,   1764,  without  iffue,  his  only  fon  having  died 
fome  time  before  in  Portugal.      His  title,  therefore  be- 
came extinB,  and  the  paternal  eftate  devolved  on  his 
brother,  lieutenant-general    Pultney.      William  Pult- 
ney wrote  the  principal  part  of  the  piece  entitled  "  The 
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Craftfman,"  and  was  the  author  of  feveral  other  politi- 
cal pamphlets.  As  a  popular  writer,  he  flood  unrival- 
led among  his  cotemporaries. 


PYTHAGORAS,  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  of 
the  ancients  for  wifdom  and  learning,  was'defcended  in 
a  direct  line  from  Numa,  according  to  Dionvffius  of 

J  O  j 

KalicarnaiTus,  from  whom  he  was  diftant  four  defcents, 
and  was  born  about   590  years  before  Chrift,  that  is, 
near  the  47th  Olympiad.      His   father,    Mnernarchus 
of  Samos,  was  a  graver,  and  fold  rings  and  other  toys. 
During  the  feaft  of  Delphi,  he  and  his   wife  foon  after 
their  marriage,  went  there  for  the  purpofe  of   felling 
their  goods.      While  he  remained  there,  he  received 
an   oraular  refponce  from  Apollo,  which  was  to  this 
effect,  that  if  he  embarked  for  Syria,  the  voyage  would 
p rove  fortunate  to  him,  and  that  his  wife  would  there 
give  birth  to  a  fon,  who  fhould  be  famed  for   beauty 
and  wifdom,  and  whofe  life  would  prove  a  bleffing  to 
future   ages.      Mnemarchus   obeyed  the    oracle,  and 
Pythagoras  was  born  at  Sidon.      He  was    foon  after- 
wards carried  to  Samos,  where  he  was  educated  agree- 
ably to  the  high  expectations  which  were  entertained  of 
him.     He  was  called  "  the  youth  with  the  fine  head  of 
hair."     He  early  manifefted  that  his  mind  was  endow- 
ed with  great  qualities,  and  therefore    was   foon  con- 
fidered  as  a  good  genius  fentdown  for  the  reformation 
and  happinefs  of  mankind. 

His  thirft  for  knowledge  was  fo  ardent  that  he  foon 
exhaufted  the  fmall  fund  of  philofophy  at  Samos,  and 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  refolved  to  travel  in  queft  of  a 
new  fupply.  He  firft  went  to  the  ifland  of  Syros  to 
vifit  Perecydes.  Thence  he  went  to  Miletus,  where 
he  difcoursed  with  Thales.  From  Miletus  he  went  to 
Phenicia,  and  thence  to  Sidon,  the  place  of  his  birth, 
where  he  remained  fome  time.  From  Sidon  he  vifit- 
ed  Egypt  which  Solon  and  Thales  had  vifited  before 
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him.  He  was  kindly  received  by  Arnafis,  king  of 
Egypt,  who,  after  having  entertained  him  fonictimc  at 
his  court,  gave  him  letters  of  recommendation  to  the 
pric-iKs  of  Heliopolis.  The  Egyptians  were  jealous  of 
their  icienccs,  informjcfe  that  they  rarely  imparted  then 
to  ilrangers,  nor  even  to  »hcir  own  countrymen,  till 
they  }}--.  \  been  compelled  to  pafs  through  ihe  molt  fe- 
vere  probations.  '1  he  clergy  of  HeUopolis,  lent  him 
to  thole  of  Memphis;  and  likewife  directed  him  to 
the  ancien::.  of  Diofpolis,  who,  fearing  to  diibbey  the 
king,  and  Uill  unwilling  to  infringe  their  own  laws  and 
^uitoms,  received  Pythagoras  into  a  kind  of  noviciate., 

j  O 

fcpp'ofing  he  luiuht  loon  be  deterred  from  further  pur- 
fuiu  by  the  risoious  rules  and  ceremonies  which  was  a 

J  *j 

very  neceffary  introduction  to  their  myfteries.      They 

j  j  j  • 

were  however  deceived:  Pythagoras  with  undaunted 
patience  went  through  all,  even  so  far  as  to  admit  the 
circumciiion,  if  we  may  believe  fome  authors. 

*  j 

After  his  having  fpent  twenty-five  years  in  Egypt, 
he  determined  on  viliting  Babylon,  Crete,  and  Spar- 
ta, with  an  intention  of  making  himfelf  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  Minos  and  Lycurgus.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Samos,  but  finding  that  place  under  the  ty- 

*  c/  i  ^ 

rant  Polycrates,   he  again  left  it  and  travelled   through 
the  countries  of  Greece.   Going  through  Peloponnefus, 
he  Hopped  at  Phletus,  where  Leo  then  governed;  and 
in  his   converfation   with   that  prince,  fpoke    with  fa- 
much  eloquence  and  wifdom,  that   Leo  was   at   orice 
delighted  and  furprifed.     From  Peloponnefus  he  paf- 
ied  into  Italy,  and  fettled  at  Croton,  where  tiie  inha- 
bitants having  fuffered  great  lofs  in   a   battle  with  the 
Loerians,  degenerated  from  induftry  and  courage,  into 
ibftnefs   and    effeminacy.      Pythagoras  by   preaching, 
however,  completely  reformed  the  manners  of  the  ci- 
tizens, and  again  ertablifhed  the  city  by  wife  and  pru- 
dent counfels,   bethought  himfelf  of  laying  fome  foun- 
dation of  the  wifdom  heprofeffed;  and,  in   order  the 
more  effectually  to  eftablifh  his  fed,  opened  a  fchooi 
which  was  vifitedby  a  great  number  of  difeiples.     He 
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delivered  many  excellent  1  eft u res  concerning  God  and 
the  human  foul,  and  a  vail  variety  of  precepts  relative 
to  the  conduct  of  life,  political  as  well  as  civil;  he 
Jikcwifc  made  great  difccveries  and  advances  in  the 
arts  and  iciences.  Thus,  among  his  works,  there  are 
not  only  books  of  pliviic  and  morality,  like  that  con- 
tained in  what  is  called  his  "  Golden  Verfes,"  but 
t rafts  on  politics  and  theology.  We  grieve  that  all 
thofc  valuable  works  are  loft;  but  the  vaftnefs  of  his 
mind,  and  the  greatnefs  of  his  part?,  appear  from  the 
wonderful  things  that  he  performed.  He  delivered  fc- 
veral  cities  of  Italy  and  Sicily  from  the  galling  yoke 
of  flavery ;  and  appeafed  feditions  in  others ;  he  foft- 
cncd  the  manners,  arid  brought  to  temper,  the  molt 
unruly  and  favage  humors  of  different  people  and  dif- 
ferent tyrants. 

Pythagoras  was  a  great  advocate  for  matrimony, 
and  therefore,  took  to  himfelf  at  Croton,  the  beauti- 
ful Theano,  daughter  of  Brontinus,  a  principal  chief 

of  that  city.      He  had  bv  her  two  fons.  Amneftus  and 

j  j 

Teiauges;  the  la  ft  of  which,  fucceeded  his  father  in 
his  fchool,  ;ind  was  the  mafter  of  Empedocles.  He 
iikewife  had  one  daughter  whom  he  named  Dac/io  ; 
ihc  was  diftinguifhed  by  her  extenfive  learning,  as 
well  as  her  virtues,  and  wrote  an  excellent  commenta- 
ry on  Homer.  Hiftory  informs  us  that  Pythagoras 
gave  her  fome  writings,  with  exprefs  commands  not 
to  expofe  them  to  any  but  his  own  family;  to  which 
Damo  was  fo  fcrupuloufly  obedient,  that,  even  when 
fhe  was  in  the  greateft  want  of  the  neceffaries  of  life, 
(he  refufed  a  great  fum  of  money,  which  was  offered 
her  for  them. 

Pythagoras  was  perfecuted  in  the  laft  years  of  his  life, 
and  died  a  tragical  death.  In  Croton,  there  was  a 
young  man  called  Cylon,  whofe  opulence  and  noble 
birth  had  fo  puffed  him  up  with  pride,  that  he  thought 
he  mould  be  conferring;  an  honor  on  Pythagoras  bv 

.  '  O  *' 

becoming  his  difciple.  This  great  philofopher,  did  not 
by  exterior  appearances  meafiire  the  merits  ofmen,and 
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therefore  difcovering  him  at  bottom  to  be  corrupt  and 
wicked,  re fu fed  to  admit  him.  Cylon  at  this,  was  en- 
raged to  the  lalt  decree,  and  made  revenge  his  whole 
ftudy,  by  \vhichhc  rendered  as  many  people  di  fa  flee  ted 
to  Pythagoras  as  he  poflibly  could,  undone  day  with  a 
crowd  of  profligate  wretches  came  and  furrounded  the 
houfe  where  he  was  teaching,  and  let  it  on  fire.  Our 
philofopher  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape,  and  imme- 
diately bent  his  eourfe  for  Locris ;  but  Ceylon,  who 
was  a  man  of  power,  fo  deterred  the  Locrians,  that 
they  deputifed  fome  of  their  chief  men  to  meet,  and 
requeft  him  to  retire  ellewhere.  His  evil  ftars  then 
led  him  to  Tareutum,  where  a  new  persecution  loon 
obliged  him  to  leave  that,  and  go  to  Metapontum. 
But  the  {editions  principles  of  Croton,  feemed  to 
prove  as  a  fignal  for  a  general  infurreclion  againil  the 
Pythagoreans;  infomuch  that  the  infection  gained 
ground  in  all  the  cities  of  Greater  Greece;  the  fchools 
of  Pythagoras  were  entirely  deftroyed,  and  he  himfelf 
at  the  age  of  above  eighty,  mafTacrecd  at  the  tumult 
of  Metapontvm,  or  as  others  fay,  (tarved  to  death 
in  the  temple  of  the  mufes,  whither  he  had  fled  for  re- 
fuge. This  feft  fubfifted  till  towards  the  end  of  iht 
reign  of  Alexander  the  Great. 


PYRRHO,  was  born  about  the  noih  Olympiad, 
at  Elis,  and  flourifhed  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  was 
an  eminent  philofopher  of  antiquity.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  life  he  was  a  painter,  but  accidentally 
meeting  with  fome  of  Democritus's  writings,  he  was 
induced  by  them  to  purfue  the  ftudy  of  philofophy, 
under  the  tuition  of  Anaxarchus,  the  Abderite;  with 
whom  he  attended  fo  far  in  his  travels,  that  he  even 
converfed  with  the  Gymnofophiils  in  India,  and  with 
the  Magi. 

Here  hq  eftablifhed-  a  curious    feet,  whofe  funu'a- 
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mental  principles  were,  that  there  was  nothing  true  or 
falfe,  right  or  wrong,  honed  or  difhoneft,  juft  or 
unjuft;  that  there  is  no  ftandard  in  any  thing,  but 
that  all  things  depend  upon  law  and  cuitom;  and  that 
uncertainty  and  doubt  belong  to  every  thing.  From 
their  continually  fecking  after  truth  and  never  finding 
k,  the  fe£t  obtained  the  name  of  fceptic,  but  fome- 
times  called  Tyrrhenian,  from  its  founder. 

This   philofopher's  manner  of  living,  was,   as  the 

ancients  have  defcribed  it,  verv  ridiculous.      He  never 

*        j 

fhunned  any  thing,  nor  took  any  care ;  chariots,-  dogs, 
precipices  or  any  thing  of  the  like,  never  moved  him 
to  turn  the  leaft  out  of  his  way,  but  was  always  faved 
by  his  friends  that  followed  him.  He  generally  chofc 
to  walk  alone,  and  very  feldom  mewed  himfelf  to  any 
of  his  own  family.  He  appeared  to  be  perfectly  in- 
different, and  it  was  a  fixed  principle  of  his,  not  to 
be  moved  by  any  thing.  This  peculiar  wifdcm  ex- 
alted Pyrrho  to  fo  much  honor  with  his  fellow-citizens, 
that  they  made  him  chief  prieft,  and  on  his  account 
they  paffed  a  decree  of  immunity  for  all  philofophers. 
He  died  at  ninety  years  of  age,  leaving  nothing  be- 
hind him  in  writing:  but  a  fummary  of  his  principles 
is  tranf  mitted  to  us  by  Sextus,  an  acute  and  learned 
author  of  his  fed. 


ft 


QUIN,  (JAMES)  a  comedian  of  high  celebrity  on  the 
Englifh  Mage,  was  born  in  1693,  at  the  parifh  of  St. 
Paul,  Covent-Garden,  London.  Biographers  are 
not  agreed  refpe&ing  his  family.  According  to  the 
account  which  he  himfelf  gave,  and  which  many  cir- 
cumftanccs  ferve  to  corroborate,  his  father  was  an 
Englifti  gentleman,  poffeffed  of  a  fmall  eftate,  who, 
fome  years  after  his  fon's  birth,  took  up  his  refidence 
in  Ireland,  where  that  natural  hofpitality  which  is  the 
pride  and  honor  of  every  Englifhman,  in  a  fhort  time 
greatly  embarraffed  his  fortune. 
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James,  however,  received  an  education  fuited  to 
the  rank  in  which  he  was  born  :  after  having  acquired 
the  cuftomary  rudiments  of  a  grammar  fchool,  he  was 
entered  in  the  univerlitv  of  Dublin,  where  he  contm- 

4 

ued  until  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  It  was  the 
deiign  of  his  father  that  he  fliould  qualify  himfelf  for 
the  practice  of  the  law;  and  when  he  left  Dublin  he 
\vent  over  to  England  and  took  chambers  in  the  tem- 
ple in  order  to  puifue  the  (Indies  requifite  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  Here  the  fcene  was  foon  changed.  He  had 
not  probably  till  then  difcovered  his  own  tafle.  Wit 
was  the  ruling  paflion  nurtured  in  his  head,  and  wor- 
ihiped  by  his  heart;  and  the  dry  logic  and  perplexing 
formalities  of  the  law,  were  objects  fo  discordant  with 
the  feelings  of  his  natural  fenfibility,  that  they  were  foon 
deferted  for  the  fairy  creation  and  fide-buriling  hu- 
mor of  Shakfpeare.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
\vhich  happened  about  this  time,  he  found  the  eliate 
too  fmall  to  afford  him  even  a  decent  fupport  in  the 
profecution  of  his  ftudies.  He  therefore  very  natu- 
rally began  to  think  of  applying  the  talents  which  he 
had  received  from  nature  to  the  puipofe  of  fupplying 
the  deficiency  occafioned  by  the  profufe  liberality  of 
his  father. 

Nearly  the  fir  ft  acquaintance  he  formed  in  to\vn  was 
with  the  aQors.  He  frequented  the  company  of 
Booth  and  Wilkes,  and  with  Ryan  he  formed  a  dole 
friendfhip.  The  gaity,  eafe  and  humor  which  he 
found  in  the  converfation  of  thefe  ions  of  Thalia, 
gave  him  an  enticing  idea  of  their  manner  of  life,  and 
he  foon  refolved  to  quit  the  purluit  of  the  law,  and  to 
offer  himfelf  for  the  ftage.  Ryan,  to  whom  he  had 
difclofed  his  intention,  introduced  him  to  the  mana- 
gers of  Drury-Lane  theatre,  where  he  made  his  firil 
appearance  in  1718. 

An  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  theatrical  abilities 
was  not,  however,  prefented  to  him  until  tw*o  years 
afterwards,  when  he  perfonated  Falftaff,  in  "  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,"  at  Lincoln's  Inn-Fields. 
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The  audience  were  furprifed  and  aftonifhed.  He  next 
appeared,  with  additional  applaufe,  in  the  character 
©f  Sir  John  Brute,  in  "  The  Provoked  Hufband.' 
Quin,  however,  did  not  confine  himfelf  to  the  walks 
of  comedy.  Immediately  after  his  engagement  at 
Drurv-Lane,  he  fucceeded  the  elder  Mills  in  all  the 

j  * 

moil  important  characters  of  Tragedy.  Soon  after 
this.  Booth  ouitted  the  ft  age  on  account  of  ill 

i  O 

health.      Ouin   was  now  left  without  a  rival  either  in 

"S^ 

pretentious  or  merit,  and  he  appeared  in  his  full  fplen- 
dor.  He  next  appeared  in  the  character  of  Cato,  and 
fo  diffident  was  he  of  his  own  powers  when  compared 
with  thofe  of  Booth,  that,  unelated  with  the  plaudits 
beftowed  upon  him,  he  inferted  in  the  bills  of  the  firft 
night's  reprefentation,  that  "  The  part  of  Cato  will  be 
attempted  by  Mr.  Quin."  This  modefty  in  an  aclor 
already  high  in  the  eftimation  of  the  public,  drew  a 
crowded  houfe.  who  came  pre-difpofed  to  give  him  a 
welcome  reception  ;  and  who,  in  the  event,  were  fo 
affected  with  hij  performance,  that,  at  every  momen- 
tary fufpenfion  of  his  voice,  they  exclaimed,  "  Booth 
outdone!  Booth  outdone  !" 

Quin  had  now  arrived  at  the  height  of  his  profeflion, 
an  eminence  which  he  maintained  without  a  rival  for 
ten  years.  He  aflociated  with  the  greateft  wits  and 
geniufes  of  the  age,  among  whom  were  Pope  and 
Swift.  He  had  a  high  efteem  for  Mr.  Thompfon, 
author  of  the  "  Seafons,"  which  he  took  care  to  fef- 
tify  upon  every  proper  occafion. 

The  accuracy  and  extent  of  Quin's  knowledge  in 
the  Englifh  language,  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  father  to  George  III.  who 
appointed  him  to  teach  his  children  the  true  principles 
of  pronunciation.  Being  told  with  what  propriety 
and  elegance  the  king  delivered  his  firft  fpcech  from 
the  throne,  he  exclaimed  with  enthufiafm,  "  Ay,  I 
taught  the  boy."  It  is  faid  his  majefty  did  not  forget 
his  tutor,  but  that,  foon  after  his  acceflion  to  the 
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throne,  he,  unfolicited  by  any  one,  bcflowcd  a  gen- 
teel penfion  upon  him  for  hlc. 

Soon   afterwards,    Ouin   came  to  a  conclufion  to 

"w/ 

quit  the  flage,  and  to  make  fomc  provifion  for  the  de- 
cline of  life.  As  he  was  never  married  and  had  none 
but  diilant  relations,  he  determined  to  purchale  an  an- 
nuity, and  to  retire  into  the  country.  The  duke  of 
B who  had  always  been  his  friend,  being  inform- 
ed of  his  defign,  lent  for  him,  and  told  him  that  he 
-would  grant  him  an  annuity  much  cheaper  than  could 
be  obtained  from  perfons  profefiin^  that  buiinefs,  and 
accordingly  agreed  to  give  him  888  dollars  a  year  for 
8887,  which  was  allowing  him  ten  per  cent,  for  his 
money. 

With  this  annuity,  and  8887  dollars  in  the  funds, 
he  fettled  at  Bath,  a  place  which  he  had  long  before 
pitched  upon  for  a  retreat,  as  combining  two  very  ef- 
fential  requifites  for  happinefs,  the  manner  of  living 
and  company  fuited  to  his  wifhes  and  his  fortune*. 

From  the  time  of  his  retiring  from  the  itage,  a  re- 
gular and  amicable  correfpondence  was  carried  on  be- 
tween him  and  Garrick;  and  when  he  vifited  his  friends 
in  London,  which  was  generally  every  autumn,  he 
never  failed  to  pafs  fome  weeks  with  Garrick,  at 
Hampton. 

The  iaii  interviews  they  had,  was  productive  of  the 
moft  furpriiing  fallies  of  wit.  Garrick,  whole  reten- 
tive memory  ruffe red  nothing  to  efcape  him,  had  col- 
lected fuch  a  fund  of  new  and  entertaining  topics  of 
difcourfe,  and  Quin's  remarks  furnifhed  fuch  unpre- 
meditated and  unexpected  ftrckes  of  humor,  that  the 

conversation  became   literallv  an    mediant  reiteration 

j 

of  wit  and  laughter.  While  at  Garrick's,  he  had  a 
fore  on  his  hand,  and  a  deep  gloom  was  caft  over  his 
fpirits  by  an  intimation  from  the  phyficians  that  it 
might  turn  to  a  mortification.  He  refolved,  however, 
at  all  events,  not  to  fuffcT  an  amputation  which  he  con- 
fidered  as  more  dreadful  than  death.  Either  this  mel- 
ancholy affeQion  of  his  fpirits,  or  the  peculiar  habit 
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of  his  body,  brought  on  a  fever  which  terminated  in 
his  death  Jan.  21,   1760. 


QUINCTILI ANUS,  (MARCUS  FABIUS)  one  of  the 
molt  celebrated  critics  and  rhetoricians  of  antiquity, 
was  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Claudius 
Casfar,  about  forty-two  years  after  Chrift.  Writers 
are  much  at  variance  refpe&irig  the  place  of  his  birth. 
Some  fuppofe  he  was  born  at  Calagurris,  or  Calahorra, 
in  Spain,  becaufe  he  is  called  by  Aufonius c;  Hifpanus" 
and  "  Calagurritanus."  Others,  with  more  appear- 
ance of  truth,  maintain  that  he  was  born  in  Rome. 
It  is  certain  that  he  fmifhed  his  education  and  fpent 
his  youth  till  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  in  that  city, 
and  that  his  family  and  all  his  connections  refided 
ihere.  In  the  year  61,  Galba  being  fent  into  Spain  by 
the  emperor  Nero,  as  governor  of  one  of  the  Spanidi 
provinces  under  the  protection  of  Rome,  Quinctilian 
attended  him,  and  taught  rhetoric  in  the  city  of  Cala- 
gurris, which  probably  gave  rife  to  the  appellation  of 
"  Calagurritanus."  In  the  year  68,  Nero  died;  when 
Quinctilian,  after  an  abfence  of  feven  years,  returned 
with  Gaiba  to  Rome,  where  he  lived  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  The  government  of  Rome,  em- 
ployed him  to  teach  rhetoric  in  one  of  the  public  aca- 
demies, and  gave  him  a  falary  out  of  the  public  mo- 
ney. His  abilities  and  induilry  foon  procured  him  a 
high  reputation,  and  many  orators  were  formed  under 
his  care,  who  were  at  the  fame  time  ornaments  to 
their  country  and  an  honor  to  their  tutor.  Among 
others  was  the  younger  Pliny.  After  a  (pace  of  twenty 
years  employed  in  that  arduous  occupation,  he  obtain- 
ed leave  of  the  emperor  Domitian  to  retire,  and  he 
then  devoted  himfelf  to  writing  his  "  Inftitutiones 
Oratoriae."  This  is  the  molt  comprchenfive  and  fyf- 
tematic  work  of  its  kind,  which  antiquity  produced, 
or  at  leaftj  which  has  efcaped  the  rude  touch  of  igno- 
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rancc  and  barbarky.  Ouinctilian  did  not,  however, 
confine  himfclf  to  delivering  rules  of  juit  fpeaking  to 
others.  While  his  precepts  were  (ludied  and  followed 
by  ihegreateft  orators  of  that  time,  he  himfelf  exhibit- 
ed at  the  Roman  bar  fomc  excellent  fpecimens  of  his 
own  eloquence.  His  pleadings  were  in  fueh  high  ef- 
timation,  that  they  were  taken  down  in  fliort  hand, 
and  afterwards  decyphcred  for  the  purpoie  of  felling 
them  to  the  book  fellers.  This  practice  has  often  been 
very  injurious  to  public  fpeakers,  as  well  modern  as 
ancient ;  fince  their  fpeeches  have  been  thus  publifhed 
to  the  world  in  a  premature  form,  without  their  revi- 
fal  or  correction,  and  confequently  muft  have  been  li- 
able to  contain  many  ideas  different  from  thofe  ex- 
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prefled  by  the  fpeakers,  and  perhaps  direBly  oppofed 
10  them.  This  was  the  cafe  with  fome  of  the  orations 

publifhed  under  Ouin8ilian's  name. 
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Of  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  there  is  no  certain  cir- 
cumftamial  account.  We  are  indebted  to  Aufonius 
for  the  few  (ketches  which  have  been  prefented.  From 
this  writer  it  appears  that  the  confular  ornaments  were 
conferred  upon  him,  and  that  he  was  preceptor  to  the 
grandfons  of  Domitian's  fitter.  The  evening  of  his 
life  was  crowned  with  great  dignity  and  honor.  He 
had  ever  enjoyed  more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of 
profperity,  yet  he  fuffered  under  many  private  misfor- 
tunes, to  which  his  fortitude  proved  unequal,  and  he 
often  bewailed  the  feverity  of  his  fate.  In  his  forty- 
eighth  year  he  loft  his  wife,  whom  he  had  married  fe- 
vcn  years  before,  when  flic  was  but  twelve  years  old, 
<-;nd  lie  forty-one.  By  her  he  had  two  fons,  but  nei- 
ther of  them  lived  to  arrive  at  manhood.  The  eldeit 
who  died  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  was  endowed 
with  uncommon  talents,  and  was  making  the  moft  flat- 
tering progrefs  towards  the  entrance  of  that  bright  ca- 
reer which  his  father  had  run  before  him.  When  his 
grief  for  thefe  tender  relatives  had  fublided,  he  married 
a  f'econd  wife,  who  gave  him  a  daughter.  This  daugh- 
ter he  lived  to  fee  fettled.  At  the  time  of  her  marriage. 
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the  younger  Pliny,  from  gratitude  to  her  father,  and 
from  elleem  to  herfelf,  bellowed  upon  her  a  genteel 
dowry.  We  are  told  (he  married  a  perfon  whofc 
rank  was  fupcrior  to  hers,  and  therefore  according  to 
the  cuflom  of  that  time,  it  was  expected  (he  would  be 
better  fitted  out,  than  her  father's  circumflances  would 
permit.  Hence  arofe  an  opportunity  for  Pliny's  gen- 
eiofitv.  The  time  of  Quinctilian's  death  is  not  re- 
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corded  ;  though  it  is  pretty  certain  he  lived  to  be  above 
eighty  years  old.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
great  honefty  and  fimplicity  of  life;  but  his  flattery  of 
Dornitian  was  wholly  incompatible  with  that  indepen- 
dence of  mind  which  mould  characlerife  man.  We 
ihould  not,  however,  forget  that  Rome  was  no  lon- 
ger a  republic,  and  that  the  "  Roman  foul"  had  loit 
half  its  virtues. 


RABELAIS,  (FRANCIS)  a  French  wit  of  great  ce- 
lebrity, was  born  about  1483,  at  Chinon,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Touraine.  His  father,  who:  was  an  apothe- 
cary, being  in  narrow  circumftances,  Francis  was 
educated  in  the  convent  of  the  Fontenoy  le  Come,  an 
order  of  Francifcan  Friars  in  Poictou.  He  poffeffed 
a  strong  inclination  for  literature,  and  by  a  diligent  ap- 
plication and  a  determined  perseverance,  he  soon  sur- 
passed the  limits  which  marked  the  utmost  pro- 
gress of  the  learned  in  his  time.  He  was  not  only  a 
good  linguist,  but  an  excellent  proficient  in  all  branch- 
es of  knowledge.  His  superiority  in  learning,  and  his 
extraordinary  merit  soon  excited  the  jealousy  of  his 
brethren.  By  some  he  was  envied  ;  others,  through 
ignorance,  thought  him  a  conjuror;  and  all  hated 
and  abused  him,  particularly  because  he  studied  the 
Greek  language,  which,  at  that  time,  was  so  little 
known  as  to  beefteemed  not  only  barbarous,  but  an- 
ti-chriftian.  After  having  endured  their  ill-usage  for  a 
long  time,  he  obtained  leave  of  Pope  Clement  VII.  to 
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quit  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  to  join  that  of  St. 
Bennet  ;  bur,  choosing  to  indulge  in  his  cheerful  hu- 
mour, rather  than  to  a.vsuirrc  the  austere  manners  of  a 
Monk,  he  soon  found  that  the  society  of  the  Benedic- 
tines did  not  promise  him  more  satisfaction  than  he 
had  enjoyed  in  that  of  the  Franciscans.  lie,  therefore, 
in  a  short  time,  left  them  also.  Assuming  the  habit 
of  secular  priests,  he  wandered  up  and  down  for  awhile; 
and  then  settled  at  Montpelicr,  \vhere  he  took  the  de- 
grees in  physic,  and  practised  with  great  reputation. — 
He  was  much  admired  for  his  wit  and  extensive  erudi- 
tion, and  became  a  man  of  such  influence,  and  \vas 
held  in  so  high  eltimation,  that  the  university  in  that 
place  sent  him  to  Paris  upon  some  very  important  bu- 
siness. Upon  his  arrival  there,  his  reputation  which, 
was  spread  through  the  kingdom,  had  prc-possessedthe 
Chancellor  du  Prat  so  much  in  his  favor  that  he  easily 
granted  all  he  solicited.  Upon  his  return  to  Montpc- 
lier,  the  regency  of  the  univeriity  were  fo  deeply  im- 
prefled  with  gratitude  for  the  fervice  he  had  rendered 
to  the  feminary,  that,  as  a  ceremony  in  honor  of  him, 
they  made  it  a  Handing  order  that  all  the  candidates  for 
degrees  in  phyfic  fhould,  at  their  admifiion,  be  for- 
mally inveiled  with  a  robe  which  Rabelais  left.  In 
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1532,  he  publifhedat  Lyons,  fome  mifcellaneous  pie- 
ces of  Hippocrates,  andatreatife  upon  phyfic  by  Ga- 
len, with  a  dedication  to  the  bifhop  of  Maillezais;  in 
which  he  informs  him  that  he  had  read  leclures  upon 
the  aphorifms  of  Hippocrates,  and  the  arfmedia  of 
Galen,  before  numerous  audiences  in  the  univerfity  of 
Montpelier.  In  1533,  he  went  to  Lyons,  where  he 
became  phyfician  to  the  hofpital,  and  joined  lec'tures 
with  praclice  for  fome  years.  About  this  time  he  re- 
newed his  religious  connections,  which  he  had  broken 
off,  in  order  to  lead  a  life  more  agreeable  to  his  tafte 
and  humor.  In  1536,  he  made  a  journey  to  Rome, 
and  obtained,  by  his  intereft  with  fome  cardinals,  a 
brief  from  Pope  Paul  III.  to  qualify  him  to  hold  ec- 
clefiaftical  benefices.  John  du  Bellay,  who  was  made 
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a  cardinal  in  1533,  had  procured  the  abbey  of  St. 
Maur  near  Paris,  to  be  fecularifed,  and  Rabelais, 
now  a  Benedicline  monk,  was  received  into  it  as  a 
fecular  canon.  Here  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  begun, 
his  celebrated  romance,  entitled,  i;  The  Lives,  Heroic 
Deeds,  and  Saving  of  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel." 

'  j  O  O 

In  1545,  his  friend  and  patron,  the  cardinal  du  Bel- 
lay,  nominated  him  to  the  cure  of  Mendon,  the  du- 
ties of  which  he  i.s  faid  to  have  performed  with  great 
zeal  and  application  till  his  death,  which  happened 

in  1553- 


RACINE,  (}OHN)  an  eminent  French  poet;  was 
born  at  La  Fcrie  Milon  in  1639.  At  a  fuitable  age 
he  was  fent  to  Port-Royal  ;  where  he  continued  three 
years,  and  where  the  genius  which  after  wards  marked  his 
literary  career,  already  began  to  fhine  forth. 

He  made  a  very  rapid  progrefs  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tongues,  and  indeed,  in  all  the  branches  of  po- 
lite literature  which  were  taught  at  that  time.  At  the 
end  of  three  years,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  ftudied 
logic  fome  time  in  the  College  of  Harcourt.  His  fan- 
cy was  much  taken  with  the  French  poetry,  and  when 
he  was  very  young,  he  amufed  himfelf  with  compofing 
feveral  little  pieces  in  it,  which,  however,  his  own  mo- 
defty,  or  the  rudenefs  of  thefe  firft  attempts,  prevented 
him  from  publifhing. 

He  did  not  difcover  himfelf  to  the  public,  until  1 660, 
when  the  marriage  of  the  King  afforded  at  the  fame 
time  a  copious  fubjeft  and  a  ftrong  enticement  to  all 
thofe  poets  who  were  ambitious  of  diftinguifliing  them- 
felves  upon  the  fplendid  event.  "  La  Nymphe  de  la 
Seine,"  written  by  him  upon  that  occafion,  was  great- 
ly admired  by  Chapelain,  acotemporary  author,  and  fo 
ffrenuoufly  recommended  to  him  by  Colbert,  that  the 
minifter  fent  M.  Racine  a  hundred  pi  Roles  from  the 
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King,  and  fettled  upon  him  as  a  man  of  letters,  a  pen- 
Mon  of  600  livres,  which  he  enjoyed  till  I. is  death. 

In  i66.j.  he  wrote  his  t;  Thcac.encs,''  which  he  pre- 
5cnted  to  Moliere,  and  also  his  "  Frcrcs  Enncmis,"  the 
Mibicct  of  which  was  cnven  him  by  Moliere. 

•  '  4 

The  success  of  hi*  ode  upon  the  King's  marriage  in- 
cited him  to  higher  attempts,  and  at  length  carried  him 
entirely  to  the  service  of  the  Theatre.  He  publifhed 
his  tragedy  of  "  Alexandre"  in  1666.  In  3668,  he 
publiihed"  Les  Plaideurs,"  a  comedy;  and"  Andro- 
mache," a  tragedy  ;  which,  tho'  well  received  by  the 
public,  was  treated  with  much  severity  by  the  critics. 
He  exhibited  his  "  Britannicus,"  in  1670;  "  Berenice" 
in  1671;  "  Bajazer,"  in  1672;  "  Mithridate,"  in 
1673  ;  t;  Iphiggnie,"  in  1675  ;  Phedre,''  in  1677. 

During  this  tirnc,  he  had  to  encounter  all  the  oppo- 
sition which  superior  genius  always  excites  from  envy 
and  a  malicious  spirit  of  intrigue  ;  and  one  Pradon, 
contemptible  both  as  a  poet  and  a  man,  was  employed 
by  persons  of  the  firit  didinclion,  to  prepare  a  "  Phe- 
dre" for  the  theatreagainft  the  time  that  Racine's  ihould 
appear.  After  the  exhibition  of"  Phedre",  he  came 

to  a  resolution  to  quit  the  theatre  forever,  though  Ihj} 
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in  his  full  vigor,  being  not  more  than  thirty-eight ;  and 

the  only  person  who  was  capable  of  supplying  the  re- 
trenchments which  age  had  made  from  the  powers  of 
Corneille.  In  his  youth  he  had  imbibed  a  deep  sense  of 
religion,  and  this,  tho'  smothered  for  a  time,  by  his 
connection  with  the  theatre,  and  especially  with  the  fa- 
mous actress  Champmete,  whom  he  tenderly  loved, 
and  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  now  revived,  and  acquired 
a  force  from  reflections  upon  the  twelve  lad  years  of 
his  life,  which  he  either  could  not,  or  did  not  ftrive  to 
refift.  He  resolved,  not  only  to  write  no  more  plays, 
but  to  do  a  severe  penance  for  those  he  had  w-ritten, 
and  he  actually  formed  a  design  of  becoming  a  Carthu- 
sian friar.  His  religious  director,  however,  perhaps 
doubting  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance,  or  apprehen- 
sive leR  he  (hould  afterwards  repent  of  fteps  taken  with 
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so  little  premeditation,  advised  him  to  a8  more  moder- 
ately, and  to  pursue  measures  more  suitable  to  hi.1  chi- 
rati'er.  He  advised  him  to  marry,  and  settle  in  the 
\vorld  ;  an  advice  upon  \vhich  the  tractable  penitent  im- 
mediately practised ;  and  espoused  the  daughter  of  a 
treasurer  of  France  for  Amiens,  by  \vhom  he  had  se- 
ven children.  He  next  endeavoured  to  reconcile  to 
himself  all  those,  particularly  the  gentlemen  of  Port- 
Royai,  whose  censures  he  had  incurred  by  his  dramatic 
writings.  In  1673,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
French  academy,  in  the  room  of  la  Mothe  le  Vayer, 
deceased  ;  but  the  speech  he  made  on  the  occasion 
was  spoiled  by  being  pronounced  with  100  much  diffi- 
dence. In  1677,  he  was  nominated  with  Boileau,  with 
whom  he  had  always  kept  up  the  ftriclell  friendlhip,  to 
write  the  hiftory  of  Louis  XIV.  and  from  two  writers 
of  their  eminence,  the  public  entertained  high  expecta- 
tions, but  they  were  disappointed. 

Tho'  Racine  had  resolved,  from  religious  motives, 
never  more  to  meddle  with  poetry,  yet,  in  fpite  of  all 
the  resistance  he  could  make,  he  was  again  drawn  within 
the  walks  of  the  Drama.  Madame  de  Maintenon  soli- 
cited hinuj  compose  a  tragedy  proper  to  be  played  by 
her  young  ladies  at  the  convent  of  St.  Cyr,  and  to  take 
the  subject  from  the  Scriptures.  In  compliance  with 
her  wiihes,  he  composed  "  Esther  ;"  which  was  first  re- 
preseuted  at  St.  Cyr;  and  afterwards  in  1689,  before 
the  King  at  Versailles. 

In  1691,  he  wrote  "  Athalia"  which,  tho' performed 
by  the  same  persons,  entirely  failed  of  success.  This 
difguded  him  with  poetry  more  tftan  ever,  and  he  now 

renounced  it  totallv.      The  latter  years  of  his  life  were 
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employed  in  composing  a  history  of  the  house  of  Port- 
Royal,  the  place  of  his  education,  which  tho' well  writ- 
ten as  many  have  asserted,  was  never  published.  He 
died  in  1699,  and  was  interred  at  Port-Royal,  accor- 
ding to  his  will,  and  after  the  destruction  of  the  Monas- 
ter his  remains  were  removed  to  St.  Stehen  da 
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Mont  at  Paris.  Be  (ides  his  plays  already  mentioned, 
he  wrote  fevcral  oihcr  pieces  of  an  inferior  kind. 

The  character  of  Racine  is  thus  defcribed  by  Dr. 
Blair.  "  Racine  as  a  tragic  poet,  is  much  iuperior  to 
Corneille.  He  wanted  the  copioufneis  and  grandeur 
of  Corneille's  imagination:  but  is  free  of  his  bombait, 
and  excells  him  greatly  in  tenderncfs.  Few  poets,  in- 
deed, are  more  tender  and  moving  than  Racine.  His 
Phedre,  his  Andromaque,  his  Athalia,  and  his  Mith- 
ridate,  are  excellent  dramatic  performances,  and  do 
no  fmali  honor  to  the  French  flage.  His  language 
and  verification  are  uncommonly  beautiful.  Of  all 
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the  French  authors,  he  appears  to  me  to  have  molt  ex- 
celled in  poetical  ftyle;  to  have  managed  his  rhyme 
\vith  the  greateft  advantage  and  facility,  and  to  have 
given  it  the  mod  complete  harmony.  Voltr.ire  has, 
again  and  again,  pronounced  Racine's  Athalia  to  be 
the  "  Chef  d  Oeu?re"  of  the  French  Rage.  It  is  al- 
together a  facred  drama,  and  owes  much  of  its  eleva- 
tion to  the  majeiiy  of  religion  ;  but  it  is  lefs  tender 
and  intereiting  than  Andromaque." 

Two  of  Racine's  plays  were  formed  upon  plans  of 
Euripides.  His  Phedre  and  Iphigenie:  in  the  fir  ft 
he  was  very  fuccefsful,  but  in  the  latt,  he  has  degrad- 
ed the  ancient  characters,  by  ill-timed  gallantry. 
Achilles  is  a  French  lover,  and  Eriphile,  a  modern 
belle. 


RADCLIFFE,  (DR.  JOHN)  a  noted  Englifh  phy- 
fician,  was  born  in  1650  at  Wakefield,  in  York  (hire, 
where  his  father  porTeiied  a  moderate  eRate.  After  re- 
ceiving the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  that  town,  he 
was  lent,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  Univerfity-College, 
Oxford.  In  1669,  he  received  his  firft  degree  in  arts; 
but  as  there  was  no  vacant  fellowship  at  Univeriity,  he 
removed  to  Lincoln-College,  where  he  was  elected  in- 
to one.  Here  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  ftudy  of 
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phyfic,  and  went  through  the  necefLry  courfes  of  bo- 
tany, chemiitry,  and  anatomy  with  great  rapidity.    In 
1672,  he  took  rhe  degree  of  M.  A.  and  entered   him- 
felf  as  a  (Indent  of  phyfic.      In  1675,   he  rook  the  de- 
gree of  M.  E.  and  entered  upon   praciice.      He  fbon 
acquired  a  high  reputation  even  before  he   could  have 
laid  its  foundation  in  his  experience  ,  and  before  he  had 
been  two  years  in  practice,  his  buiinefs  was    both  ex- 
teniive  and  reputable.      About  this  time,  he  applied 
for  a  faculty-place  in  the   college,  in   order   to  avoid 
taking  holy  orders,  which  by  the  itatutes  he  would  have 
been  obliged  to  do,   if  he  continued  in  his  fellow  {hip. 
Dr.  Marinal,  reclor    of  Lincoln's   College,    oppofed 
this  application  on  account  of  fome  witticifnas  which 
Radcliffe  had  published  against  him,  fo  that  rather  than 
take  orders,    which   was  then   incompatible    with   his 
views,  he  chofe  to  refign  his  fellowship,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly did  in  1677.    ^e  intended  to  keep  his  cham- 
bers and   reiide  there  as    a  commoner,  but  Dr.  Mar- 
fhal's  incivility  induced  him  to  quit  the  college,  and  he 
took  lodgings  elfewhere.      In  1682,  he  took  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  and  after  having  continued  two  years  longer 
at  Oxford,  and  acquired  great  fame  and  confiderabje 
wealth,  he  went  to    London  in    1684,  and  fettled  in 
Bow-ltreet,  Covent-Garden.      In    1686,    the  princels 
Anne  of  Denmark,  chofe  him  for  her  phyfician.      In 
1607,  his  wealth   had  accumulated  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  he  found  it  in  his  power  to  teftify  his  gratitude  to 
Univerfity-College,  the  place  where  he  had   received 
moil  of  his  education:    and  in  compliance   with  this 
generous  fentiment,  he  defrayed  the  expence  of  erec- 
ting the  eaft  window  over  the  altar  in  that  college.    The 
glafs  is    painted   in  reprefentation  of   the   nativity  of 
Chrift,  and  it  is  efleemed  a  beautiful  piece.     Under  it 
is  an  inscription,    iignifying  that  the  whole  is  the  gift  of 
John  Radcliffe,   M.  D.     In   1693,  he  commenced  a 
treaty  of  marriage  with  the  only  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
citizen,    and  had  nearly  brought  the  affair  to  a  fuccds- 
ful  iffue,  when  it  was  difcovercd  that  the  young  lady 
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had  behaved  improperly  with  her  father's  book- 
keeper. His  afteclions  had  been  ftrongly  attached  to 
the  lady,  and  this  dilappointment  in  his  firfi  love  creat- 
ed iuch  a  difgult  for  the  lex,  that,  by  being  chcrifhcd, 
it  grew  to  a  fettled  averfion  which  he  retained  during 
his  life. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  he  was  depriv- 
ed of  his  poll   of  phylician  to  the  princcfs  Anne,  by 
neglecting  to  obey  her  call,  from  his  too  great  attach- 
ment to  the  bottle.    By  the  licemioufnefs  of  his  wit,  he 
lolt  the  king's  favor  alfo.      At  the  acceftion  of  queen 
Anne,  the  earl  of  Godolphin  ufccl  all  his  influence  to 
have  him  reinftated  in  his  former  poft  of  chief  phyfkian  -t 
but  the  queen  was  immovably  eppoied  to  it.     He  was, 
notwithstanding,  confulted  in  all  emergent  and  critical 
cafes,  and,  though  not  admitted  in  quality  of  the  queen's 
domeitic  phylician,  he  received  large  furns  of  money 
for  his  prefcriptions  in  private.     In  1713,  he  was  chof- 
en  member  of   Parliament  for  the  town   of  Bucking- 
ham.    In  the  laft   illnefs  of  queen  Anne,  the  council 
fent  for  him  to  Carfhaltonto  attend  upon  her;  but  he 
returned  for  anfwer   that  ;i  he  had  taken  phyfic  and 
could  not  cornc."    The  queen  died  on  the  fir  It  of  Aug. 
1714;   four  days  after,  the  Doctor  being  abfent  from 
.his  feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,   one  of  his  friends 
"who  was  alfo  a  member,  and  who  always  voted  with 
him,  made  a  motion  in  the  Houfe   that  he  fhould  be 
iummoned  to  attend  in   his  place,  in  order  to  be  cen- 
iured   for   neglecting    her  rnajefty    on  her   death-bed. 
The  Doctor  attempted  to  vindicate  his  conduct  by  a 
letter,    in  which  he  wrote,  "  I  know  the  nature  of  at- 
tending crowned  heads  in  their  la-ft  moments  too  well 
to  be  fond  of  waiting  upon  them,  without  being  fent 
for  by  a  proper  authority."     But  notwithftanding  his 
excuies,  he  became  fo  much  the  object  of  popular  re- 
.femment,  that  he  was  apprehenfivt  for  his   life.      Ke 
•'died  on  the  lit  of  November  the  fame  year,  aged  fixty- 
four  years.     It  was  faid  that  his  dread  of  the  populace, 
and  hki  want  of  fociety  in  the  country  village  which 
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lie  durft  not  leave,  contributed  not  a  little  to  fhorten 
his  life.  His  remains  were  carried  to  Oxford,  and 
buried  in  St.  Mary's  church  in  that  citv. 

¥  J 


RAMEAU,  (JOHN  PHILIP)  a  famous  mufician, 
whom  the  French  ityled  the  Newton  of  Harmony,  was 
born  at  Dijon,  September  25,  1683.  After  having 
been  taught  the  rudiments  of  murk,  he  left  his  native 
country,  and  ilrolied  with  a  company  of  opera  play- 
ers. At  eighteen,  he  compofed  a  muiical  divertife- 
ment  which  was  represented  at  Avignon.  He,  after- 
wards, travelled  through  part  of  France  and  Italy, 
and  improved  his  ideas  of  muiic  by  praclifing  upon 
the  harpfichord.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
made  ftill  farther  improvements  under  John  Lewis 
Marchand,  a  noted  organift.  He  himfelf  became  or- 
gauift  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Clermont  in  Auverg- 
ne,  where,  fecludcd  from  the  world,  he  ftudied  the 
theory  of  his  art  with  the  utmoii  perfeverance.  Here 
he  wrote  his  "  Traite  de  1'Harmonie,  Paiis  1722;" 
and  his  "  Nouveau  Syfteme  de  Muiique  Theorique, 
Paris  1726."  But  his  belt  work  is  his  "  Demonitra- 
tion  du  Principe  de  THarmonie,  Paris,  1750."  It 
woii  Id  have  been  a  national  reproach,  ifRameau,  with 
his  extraordinary  talents  for  execution,  and  his  exqui- 
fite  tafte  in  mufical  compofition,  had  been  fuffered  to 
remain  orgarnlt  of  a  country  cathedral.  He  was  in- 
vited to  Paris,  and  appointed  manager  of  the  opera. 
His  mufic  was  of  an  original  ftyle,  and  the  perform- 
ers complained  at  firft  that  it  could  not  be  executed. 
But  he  aflerted  the  contrary,  and  proved  it  by  experi- 
ments. By  practice  he  acquired  fuch  a  facility  in 
compofing,  that  he  was  never  puzzled  to  fuit  founds 
to  fentiments.  The  king,  in  coniideration  of  his  un- 
common merit,  conferred  upon  him  the  ribband  of 
the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and  a  little  previous  to  his 
death,  raifed  him  to  the  rank  of  nobl.efle.  Be  was  a 
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man  of  excellent  WGKI!  chr.rac.lcr,  and  lie  enjoyed 
much  domeftic  happinefs  \\ith  a  wife  \\hom  he  leader* 
K  loved,  and  who  deferved  all  his  love. 

Hediedat  Tails  or,  the  i2th  ScptcuJujr.  1764,  and 
hi.s  fuiK-iai  ritc.s  were  performed  with  .^ut  pomp  and 
muiical  folemnity. 


RAM  US,  (PETER)  a  noted  French  profcfibr  of 
philofophy  and  mathematics,  was  born  in  the  year 
1515,  at  a  village  of  Vermandois  in  Picardy.  His  an- 
ceitors  belonged  to  a  good  family,  but,  having  lod  all 
their  property  in  the  commotions  of  their  country, 
were  compelled  to  have  recourfe  to  manual  labour  for 
a  fuftenance.  His  grandfather  turned  collier,  and  his 
father  became  a  hufbandrnan.  Peter,  in  his  youth, 

was  much  aJlicted  with  ficknefs.      While  vet  an  infant, 

>  7 

he  fuftained  two  feverc  attacics  from  the  plague.  When 
he  was  eight  years  old,  he  went  to  Paris,  to  gratify  his 
third  for  learning;  but  he  was  foon  obliged  to  leave 
the  city  on  account  of  his  poverty.  He  returned  to 
it  again,  but  the  fame  caufe  foon  compelled  him  to 
quit  it  a  fecond  time.  His  literary  ardour  would  not 
luffer  him  to  remain  quiet  in  the  country,  andhevifit- 
ed  the  capital  the  third  time.  One  of  his  uncles  pleafed 
with  the  bent  of  his  mind,  undertook  to  maintain  him 
there;  but  after  a  few  months  finding  it  too  expendve, 
withdrew  his  fupport,  and  young  Rarnus,  honorably 
facrificing  the  considerations  of  pride  to  the  acquifition 
of  knowlenge,  became  a  lervant  in  the  college  of  Na- 
varre. Having  run  through  the  claffics,  he  commenc- 

O  O  7 

ed  a  courfe  of  philofophy,  which  employed  him  three 
years  and  an  half  in  the  ichools.  When  he  took  the 
degree  of  Mailer  of  Arts,  he  compofed  a  thefis  which 
gave  univcrfal  offence  to  the  philosophers  of  that  day, 
for  aliening  that  "  all  which  Arillotle  has  advanced  is 
falfe."  He  anfwered  the  objections  of  the  philofophers 
with  great  acuunefs,  and  with  full  fatisfaclion  to  him- 
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ft- if.  The  fuccefs  of  a  firfl:  attempt  prompted  him  to 
fcrutinize  the  doctrine  of  Ariitotle,  particularly  his  lo- 
<MC,  with  more  attention:  and  as  he  ciifcovered  errors 

o 

in  if,  he  determined  if  poliible,  to  deftroy,  or  at  lead 
to  diminifh  the  veneration  which  it  was  cuitomary  for 
his  cotemporary  philofophers  to  pay,  without  exami- 
nation, to  whatever  had  been  advanced  by  that  writer. 
For  this  purpofe,  he  publifhed  two  books,  one  entitl- 
ed "  Inftitutiones  Dialecticae;"  and  the  other,  "  Aris- 
totclicae  Animadvertiones."  Thefe  books  gave  great 
uneafmefs  to  the  literati,  particularly  in  the  univerfity 
of  Paris.  The  profedbrs  of  that  feminary  worfhipped 
Ariilotle,  and  held  it  as  a  crime  next  to  blafphemy, 
even  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  precepts.  Such  an  out- 
cry was  raifed  agaiult  Ramus,  that  the  caufe  was  car- 
ried before  the  Parliament.  But  apprehending  that  it 
would  be  examined  impartially,  and  without  the  weight 
of  ancient  prejudice  in  its  favor,  they  withdrew  it,  and 
carried  it  before  the  king's  council.  Whoever  has 
the  curiofity,  may  fee  a  very  humorous  burlefque  me- 
morial prefented  upon  this  fubject  by  the  regents  and 
profeffors  of  the  univerlity  of  Paris,  to  the  lords  of 
Parnaffus,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  Boileau's  works, 
page  137,  Paris  edition,  followed  by  an  arrete  ifTued 
in  coniequence  of  it  by  the  Parnaffian  court.  Among 
other  points  infilled  upon  by  the  memorialists,  they 
pray  that  Jupiter  ihall  be  ordered  to  difmifs  his  four 
jatelites,  uniefs  he  will  content  himfelf  with  one  like 
Saturn;  fince  Ariftotle  aflerts  that  Saturn  has  but  one, 
and  Jupiter  has  no  more,  if  he  has  any. 

That  the  fun  fhall  wafh  his  face,  and  not  appear  in 
public  with  his  dirty  fpots,  which  are  the  figns  of  cor- 
ruption, and  which  go  to  deftroy  the  quintefTence  of 
Ariftotle's  Aftronomy. 

That  Venus  (hail  never  again  have  the  impudence 
to  difturb  the  Heavens  in  order  to  fhew  her  felt  before 
the  fun. 

That  the  moon  (hall  leave  this  earth  in  quiet  pofTef- 
fion  of  mountains,  caves  and  vallies,  feas  and  foreib  ; 
V«fc.   Ill,  No,  24.  K  3 
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and  that  flie  {hall  renounce  Forever  her  prctcnfions  rto 
being  a  real  earth,  or  another  world.  That  the  ma- 
thematicians Ihall  break  all  iheir  telefcopes,  as  [\\\ic  and 
deceitful  inventions;  and  that  M.  Picatd  (hail  ingenu- 
oufly  acknowledge  that  he  was  bafcly  deceived  when  he 
imagined  he  law,  to  the  great  difgrace  of  the  fun,  liars 
at  mid-da}';  and  that  the  Royal  Obfervatory  of  Faux- 
burg,  St.  James,  fliall  be  immediately  demolifhed  as  a 
Fortrefs  lor  telefcopes,  very  prejudicial  to  the  polition 
of  Arillotle  that  the  fkies  are  {'olid. 

That  M.  Denis  (hall  be  compelled,  at  his  own  ex- 
penfe  and  labour,  to  repair  the  breaches  and  fi {lures 
which  have  been  made  in  the  ikies  to  give  paffage  to  the 
comets  which  appeared  in  1664  and  1665,  and  that 
Meffrs.  Petit,  Auzout  and  Camni,  who  declare  upon 
oath,  that  they  faw  thofe  comets  walk  naked  above 
the  Moon  and  Sun,  without  coming  in  oppofition  to 
them;  (hall  be  declared  accomplices  in  the  wicked  at- 
tempt which  has  been  made  in  this  refpecl,  againft  the 
authority  of  the  venerable  Ariftotle,  who  has  placed 
the  comets  below  the  Moon,  with  an  exprefs  prohibi- 
tion of  riling  above  her. 

That  no  pilots  or  other  navigators  fliall  fail  round 
the  earth,  under  the  penalty  of  becoming  anti- 
podes, and  confequently  of  being  precipitated  to  the 
heavens. 

That  the  earth  (hall  remain  quiet,  and  the  fun  fliall 
move  round  her,  upon  pain  of  excommunication. 
That  the  mod  humble  fuppiications  fliall  be  offered  to 
lord  Ariltotie,  not  to  in  lilt  upon  the  eternal  duration 
of  the  world  ;  *K  *,*>** 

That  the  brain  (hall  diveft  itfclf  of  the  quality  which 
it  has  wrongfully  ufurped  from  the  office  of  the  muf- 
cles,  and  that  that  quality  fliall  be  given  and  reitored 
to  the  heart,  notwithstanding  all  the  aflertions  of  Ma- 
dame Autopfie  made,  or  that  fliall  be  made  to  the 
contrary. 

That  Meffrs.  Kerkerin  and  Stenon  fliall  cafi  all  their 
anatomical  inftrumems  into  the  lea,  and  that  they 
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fhall  be  held  and  reputed  as  innovaters  and  difturbers 
of  the  human  fyflem,  and  fiiall  be  compelled  to  erafe 
from  their  writings  the  injurious  proverb,  fo  ofFen- 
five  to  the  ears  of  women ;  Vous  faites  des  ccufs9  vous 
etes  des  ponies,  nous  fommes  des  coqs. 

That  the  blood  fhall  no  longer  circulate,  and  that  the 
heart  fhall  never  again  open  a  paffage  whereby  it  may 
enter  the  lungs.  That  the  liver  fhall  be  reinftated  in 
ics  former  right  of  generating  the  blood,  and  that  the 
heart  lhall  not  dare  to  difpute  with  it  the  faid  office. 
That  the  chyle  fhall  go  to  the  liver  directly  through 
the  great  artery,  without  amufing  itfelf  by  riling  to- 
wards the  jugular  veins,  notwithftanding  alfo  the  ex- 
periments of  M.  Pecquet,  to  whom  there  fhall  be  new 
inhibitions  and  prohibitions  never  more  to  difletl  living 
dogs  to  prove  the  contrary,  *  * 

That  Gaffendi,  Defcafles,  Rohault,  Denis,  Cor- 
demoy,  de  Launoi,  and  their  adherents  mall  be  car- 
ried to  Athens,  and  be  condemned  to  make  honorable 
amends  to  all  Greece,  for  having  compofed  books  de- 
famatory and  injurious  to  the  memory  of  the  deceaf- 
ed  lord  Ariftotle,  formerly  preceptor  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  be  fined  in  the 
penalty  often  thoufand  livres,  one  half  of  which  fhall 
belong  to  the  Reward,  and  the  other  half  be  applied  to 
repair  the  ruined  colleges  of  our  univerlity. 

That  Gaflendi  himfelf  fhall  be  fined  in  the  like  fum 
of  ten  thoufand  livres,  for  having  dared  to  poft  up 
placarts  containing  the  following  feditious  libels : 

Qwd    immerito  Arijlotdci  libertatem  Philofophandi 
fibi  ademerint. 

Quod  rationes  nullaejint  quibusfafta  Ariflotelis  vide- 
atur  praeferenda. 

Quod  maxima  fit  incertitude  librorum  doftrinaeque 
Anjiotelis. 

Quod  apud  Arijlotelem  innumera  dejiciunt. 

Quod  apud  Arijlotelem  innumera Juperjluant. 

Quod  apud  Anjtotelem  innumera Jallant. 

Quod  apud  Arijlotelem  innumera  contradicant. 
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The  keen  fat  ire  conveyed  in  thi  ••  pretended  memo- 
rial ha>  been  alligncd  as  the  real  cauic  of  the  profc-lfors' 
withdrawing  their  fuh  From  the  parliament.  However 
this  may  be,  in  1543-  the  king,  Francis  I.  ordered 
that  Ramus  and  Anthony  Govc-a,  his  principal  oppo- 
nent,  fhouid  each  choofc  two  judges,  who,  together 
with  a  deputy  appointed  by  himfclf,  (hould  decide  up- 
on th.e  merits  of  the  controverfy,  alter  having  heard 
the  argumemson  both  fides.  Ramus  appeared  before 
thefe  hve  judges,  though  three  of  them  were  his  deci- 
ded enemies.  The  difpute  lafted  for  t\vo  days,  and  as 
three  of  the  judges,  constituting  a  majority,  were  in  fa- 
vor  of  Govea,  he  had  every  advantage  he  dciircd. 
The  refult,  as  might  have  been  forefeen,  was  unfavo- 
rable to  Ramus.  His  books  were  prohibited  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  he  him felf  interdicted  from  teach- 
ing philolophv  any  longer.  This  lenience,  underfigned 
by  the  three  judges,  waspublifhed  in  Latin  and  French, 
and  polled  up  in  all  the  itreets  of  Paris,  and  fent  to  eve- 
ry part  of  Europe.  Not  content  with  this,  plays  were 
written,  and  aciecl  with  great  parade,  in  which  the  per- 
fon  and  doctrines  of  Ramus  were  ridiculed  and  inful- 
ted  in  every  practicable  ihape,  and  which,  of  courfe, 
excited  the  appiaufes  and  triumphant  fneers  of  the  dif- 
ciples  of  Ariltotle. 

In  1544,  the  plague,  which  made  great  havoc  in  Pa- 
ris, forced  moil  of  the  (tudents  in  the  College  of  Prele, 
to  feek  their  fafely  in  the  country.  Previous  to  this 
time,  the  parliament  of  Paris,  perhaps  offended  with 
the  profeffors  for  withdrawing  the  fuit  from  before  their 
tribunal,  orperhaps  feeing  in  part  the  abfurditiesagainft 
which  Ramus  had  been  declaiming  with  fo  much  vi- 
gour, openly  efpoufed  his  caufe,  and  perfuaded  him  to 
teach  his  philofophy  in  the  College  of  Prele,  during 
the  abfence  of  the  ftudents,  and  moreover  publifhed  an 
arrete  which  fecured  to  him  the  headfhip  of  that  houfe. 
The  Sorbonne  made  an  attempt  to  force  him  from  it, 
but  in  vain. 

In  1547,  he  obtained,  from  Henry  II.  by  the  influ- 
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ence  of  the  Cardinal  de  Lorrain,  the  liberty  of  fpeaking 
and  writing;  ai^d  in  1551,  the  king  bellowed  upon  him 
theroyal  profeffo;  (hip  of  philofophy  and  eloquence. 

Several  profecutions  had  been  commenced  againft 
Ramus  and  his  pupils,  both  before  the  regents  of  the 
Univcriity,  and  the  civil  magiftrates.  But  the  arrcte 
of  the  pailiameut,  and  the  manifertation  of  the  Ling's 
favor  in  conferring  upon  Ramus  fuch  honorable  marks 
of  diftinction,  put  an  entire  Hop  to  them,  and  he  for 
fome  time  continued  his  exertions,  with  unabated  and 
even  additional  zeal,  to  improve  the  feiences,  notwith- 
standing the  hatred,  and  reftlefs  intrigues  of  his  enemies. 
Ke  had  been  educated  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  after- 
wards became  a  proteftant.  This  was  fir  ft  rnanifefted  in 
the  year  of  his  appointment  to  the  profefTorfhip  of  phi- 
lofophy and  eloquence,  in  the  College  of  Prele, 
by  removing  the  papal  images  from  the  chapel  of 
the  college.  This  outrage  occadoned  fuch  a  per- 
fecution  againft  him  both  from  the  Religiomits 
and  Ariftotelians,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  for  fafety. 
By  the  kino's  leave  he  went  to  Fontainbleau,  and 

j  / 

while  there  had  his  permiffion  to  ufe  theroyal  library 
in  his  purfuit  of  Geometrical  and  Aftronomical  ftudies. 
His  enemies  foon  discovered  the  place  of  his  retreat, 
and  purfued  him  from  place  to  place  where  he  had 
concealed  himfelf,  until  a  peace  was  concluded  between 
Charles  IX.  and  the  Proteftants  in  1563,  when  he 
again  refumed  his  profeflbrfhip,  and  directed  his  zeal 
principally  to  the  encouragement  of  the  mathematical 
ftudies.  During  his  abfence,  his  valuable  and  inter- 
efting  collection  of  books  in  the  college  of  Prele  was 
plundered;  a  fpecies  of  retaliation  very  difgraceful, 
but  very  common  in  times  of  ignorance  and  rudenefs. 
He  continued  to  maintain  his  office  of  profeflbr  until 
1 567,  when  a  fecond  civil  war  broke  out  which  obliged 
him  to  leek  for  fhelter  in  the  army  of  the  Hugonauts  in 
which  he  was  at  the  battle  of  St.  Denys. 

Upon  the  ceflation  of  hoftiiities  a  few  months  after- 
wards, he  was  invited   to  return  a  third    time   to  his 
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profctTc1  flrp.  But  feeing  that  peace  was  not  perma- 
nently tflabSiflied.  he  did  not  clmofe  to  rilk  his  fafctv 

*  .• 

again,  and  lie  obtained  leave  of  the  king  10  vilii  the 
unive^ iities  of  perrnany.  He  begat)  his  journey  in 
1560,  and  was  received  with  ptreat  honor  wherever  he 
\vrnt.  He  returned  to  France-  in  1571?  during  iL.r 
hei'V'.t  of  the  third  civil  war,  and  was  maiiaeied  on 
St.  .Bartholomew's  day,  1572. 


RAMSAY  (ANDRKV/  MICHAKL),  was  born  at 
Ay  re,  in  Scotland,  about  the  gth  of  June,  1686  ;  was 
a  polke  writer,  and  frequently  ftyled  the  Chevalier 

Rarofay,.      He  received  the  firil  rudiment :-:  of  his  edu- 

t 

cation  at  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  from  thence  was 
removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  diftinguil'hed  him- 
feU  by  his  great  parts  and  uncommon  proficiency  ; 
from  here  he  was  lent  for  to  St.  Andrews',  in  order  to 
attend  a  ion  of  the  Earl  of  Weems  in  that  univerfity. 
Alter  this,  in  his  travels  through  Holland  and  Leyden, 
he  became  acquainted  with  Poiret,  that  celebrated 
mvitic  divide,  and  becoming  tinctured  with  his  doc- 

J 

trines,  he  rclolved  for  his  further  fatisfaction,  to  con- 
fuli  Fenelon,  the  memorable  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, who,  he  underilood,  had  long  fince  imbibed  the 
fundamental  principles  of  that  theology.  Before  his  leav- 
ing Scotland,  he  had  fucked  in  a  dillike  to  that  religion 
in  \\hich  he  was  bred;  and  catling  his  eye  upon  other 
chridian  churches,  and  feeing  none  that  fuited  his  in- 
clination, was  difpleafed  with  all,  and  gave  into  deifm. 
While  he  refided  in  Holland,  he  became  more  con- 
firmed in  that  way  of  thinking;  but  without  coming  to 
any  final  determination.  In  1710  he  arrived  at  Can- 
terbury, in  this  un fettled  flate  of  mind,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  great  kindnels,  into  the  Archbiihops  fami- 
ly, who,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  months,  with  unceafing 
application,  made  him  as  good  a  Catholic  as  he  was 
hiirifelf. 
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Thefubfcquentcourfe  of  his  life  received  its  direction 
from  his  connection  with  this  prelate.  Fenelon  had 
been  preceptor  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  heir-appa- 
rent, alter  the  dauphin  his  father,  to  the  crown  of 
France;  yet  neither  of  them  became  po Hefted  of  it, 
on  account  of  Lewis  XI  Ws  having  Survived  them, 
who  was  fucceedea  by  his  great  graridfon,  ion  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  afterwards  Lewis  XV.  Ram- 
Jay,  after  having  been  governor  to  the  Duke  de  Cha- 
teau-Thiery ,  and  the  Prince  de  Turenne,  was  knight- 
ed, in  the  order  of  St.  Lazarus;  and  afterwards  lent: 
for  to  Rome,  by  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  fly  led 
there  James  III.  king  of  Great-Britain,  to  take 
the  charge  of  educating  his  children.  In  1724,  he 
accordingly  went  to  that  court,  but  the  intrigues  and 
difientions,  which  he  found  on  his  arrival  there  made 

him  fo  very  untafv,  that,  with    the    Pretender's  leave, 

j  j  •>          * 

he,  in  a  ihort  time,  returned  to  Paris.  From  Paris  he 
creifed  the  water  to  his  native  country,  and  was  gra- 
ciouilv  received  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Green- 

'  /  O/ 

\vich,  m  whole  family  he  reiided  for  fome  years,  where, 
he  employed  his  fpare  hours  in  writing  fome  ingenious 
pieces.  We  are  told,  that  while  a  reiident  in  the  Duke's 
family  he  had  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  conferred 
on  him  at  Oxford  ;  that  for  this  purpole,  he  was  ad- 
mitted of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  in  April,  1730;  that  he 
was  prelented  to  his  degree  by  Dr.  King,  the  principal 
of  that  houfe.  After  his  return  to  France,  he  reiided 
for  fome  time  at  Pencoife,  a  feat  of  the  Prince  de  Tu- 
renne, Duke  dc  Bouillon,  with  whom  he  continued 
till  his  death,  in  the  poll  of  intendant.  He  died  the 
6th  of  May,  1743,  at  St.  Germian-en-Laie,  \vherchi.s 
body  was  interred;  but  his  heart  was  depofited  in  the 
nunnery  of  St.  Sacrament,  at  Paris. 


RAPHAEL  was  born  at    Urbin,   Italy,  in   1483. 
He  was  a  painter,  tho'  of  ordinary  capacity,    and    as 
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the  Ton  di  (covered  a  great  fond  nets  for  the  art,  he  was 
put  under  ill.1  inttruclion  of  Pieho  Pirugino.  l;i  tie 
progrefs  of  his  improvement  he  foon  difcovered  ihrit 
his  matter  was  incapable  o(  leading  him  to  the  \  ci  lec- 
tion of  his  art,  and  being  unwilling  to  (top  fhort  of 
that  point  he  left  him,  and  went  to  Siena*  Here  by 

the  ailiitancc  of  Pinturrichio  he  obtained  the  emi  lov- 

i      j 

mem  of  making  cartoons  for  the  pictures  of  the  library; 
but  the  fame  of  Leonardo  du  Vincis  and  Michael  An- 
gelo's  works  foon  drew  him  to  Florence.  He  was 
flruck  with  the  manner  of  thofe  great  mailers  of  paint- 
ing, and  immediately  determined  to  alter  his  own, 
M  4jich  had  been  taught  him  by  Perugino.  He  refolv- 
ed  not  to  copy  with  ferviiify  from  any  original,  but 
ieleciing  what  he  corilidered  the  belt  in  each,  he  in 
fome  refpects  excelled  them  ail.  His  tatte  receiver  us 
direction  principally  from  the  ftyle  of  tte  ancient  ila- 
tucs  and  bas  reliefs,  and  he  hired  painters  in  Greece 
and  Italy  to  deiign  for  him  all  the  antique  pieces  which 
could  be  found.  He  foon  raifed  himfelf  to  the  height 
of  his  profeflion.  He  is  univerfaily  allowed  to  have 
been  the  Prince  of  modern  painters,  and  is  often  It  vied 
"  The  Divine  Raphael."  He  excelled  all  the  moderns 
by  uniting  in  his  manner  more  of  the  excellent  parts 
of  painting  than  any  other  ;  and,  except  in  defigning 
naked  bodies  in  which  he  was  inferior  to  Michael  An- 
gelo,  he  is  allowed  to  have  equalled  the  ancients.  But 
his  taite  of  defign  was  purer  and  more  delicate  than 
that  of  Angelo.  His  manner  was  lefs  full  and  grace- 
ful than  Corregio's,  and  his  contrails  of  light  and 
ihade  were  not  io  itriking,  nor  his  colouring  fo  ftrong 
and  free  as  thofe  of  Titian.  His  chief  excellence  con- 
iifted  in  the  appropriate  attitudes  of  his  figures,  and 
the  difpofition  of  the  feveral  parts  of  his  pictures.  In 
thefe  refpefts,  no  painter,  ancient  or  modern,  has 
equalled  him.  The  propriety  of  his  drapery,  the  vari- 
ety and  keenneis  of  expreflion  in  his  countenances, 
his  heads,  his  graceful  turns  of  fhape.  arid  figure  have 
all  confpired  to  (tamp  him  as  the  belt  painter  the  world 
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has  feen.  Painting,  however,  was  not  his  only  excel- 
lence. The  turning  his  actention  to  architecture  (hew- 
ed the  vcrfatility  of  his  genius,  and  attained  fo  high  a 
reputation  in  that  art,  that  Leo  X.  appointed  him  to 
i'uperintend  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  Church  at  Rome. 
His  fame  was  fo  high,  and  fo  far  extended  that  he  was 
.admired  and  courted  by  mod  of  the  princes  and  ftates 
of  Europe.  Cardinal  Bibiano  offered  him  his  neice 
in  marriage,  and  Raphael  entered  into  a  contract  to 
that  purpofe  ;  but  as  Leo  X.  had  given  him  hopes  of  a 
cardinal's  hat,  he  did  not  hasten  the  marriage  ceremo- 
ny. His  hopes  of  marriage  and  his  projects  of  ambi- 
tion were,  however,  blafted  by  the  effecis  of  his  vices. 
His  pafiion  for  women  had  gained  fo  high  an  afcen- 
dency  over  his  reafon,  that  his  refolution  could  afford 
but  an  impotent  reiiitance,  and  he  refigned  himfelf  en- 
tirely to  its  lawlefs  (way.  Till  at  length,  by  excefiive 
indulgence  and  frequent  revellings  his  blood  became 
heated  to  fuch  a  degree  that  a  fever  fucceeded,  which 
terminated  his  life  in  1520,  aged  37  years.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Church  of  the  Rotunda  at  Rome,  and 
a  tomb  (tone  was  erected  over  his  grave,  upon  which  an 
epitaph  was  infcribed,  and  is  ftill  to  be  feen5  written  by 
Cardinal  Bembo. 


RAPIN  DE  THOYRAS,  (PAUL  DE)  was  born  in 
1661,  at  Castres,  Languedoc,  France.  His  family 
was  originally  from  Savoy,  and  removed  to  France 
upon  embracing  the  Proteftant  Religion.  He  was  a 
younger  ion,  and  received  the  firil  part  of  his  educa- 
tion from  a  tutor  at  home.  He  was  afterwards  lent  to 
Puylaurens,  and  then  to  Saumer.  In  1679,  he  return- 
ed  home,  with  a  delign  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  law ; 
but  before  he  had  proceeded  tar,  he  commenced  advo- 
cate, upon  a  report  that  an  edict  was  foon  to  be  publifh- 
ed  which  would  order  that  no  man  mould  receive  «. 
doBor's  degree  until  after  having  ihidied  five  years  iu 
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fomc  univerfity.  The  cdicl  was  publi(hcd,  indeed  ; 
but  the  fame  year  the  chamber  of  the  edict  \vas  fup- 
preffed,  which  compelled  Rapin's  family  to  remove  to 
Thouloufe.  The  Hare  of  the  reformed  religion  grow- 
ing every  day  worle,  he  left  the  profcilion  of  advocate 
for  a  military  life.  Previous  to  this  he  had  fought  one 
or  two  duels  in  which  he  acquitted  himfelf  wkh  honor. 
His  father  at  firft  gave  an  equivocal  anfwer  to  his  rc- 
quefl  of  exchanging  profeilions,  by  which  he  intended 
only  to  prolong  the  time.  He  however  pleaded  but 
one  caufe,  and  then  applied  himk-If  clofely  to  the  Rudy 
of  the  Mathematics  and  Mufic,  in  both  of  which  he 
became  a  good  proficient.  Two  months  after  his  fa- 
ther's death  in  1685,  the  edicl  of  Nantz  being  revoked, 
he  retired  with  his  mother  and  brothers  to  a  country 
feat.  In  1 686,  on  account  of  the  phrenzy  with  which  the 
periecution  was  carried  on  againlt  the  Hugonauts,  he 
and  his  youngeft  brother  went  to  England.  After  a 
fh  >t  (lay  in  England,  he  repaired  to  Holland,  and 
enlift-id  himfelf  in  a  company  of  French  volunteers  at 
Utrecht,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Rapin,  his  cou- 
fin-german.  He  remained  with  this  company,  till  the 
Prince  of  Orange  went  to  England,  whither  he  follow- 
ed him,  arid  where  in  1689,  he  was  made  eniign.  la 
that  capacity  he  went  to  Ireland  wfiere  he  fo  highly 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  at  the  liege  of  Carick-Fergus, 
that  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  He 
•was  prefent  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  was  mot 
through  the  moulder  with  a  mufketball  at  the  fiege  of 
Limerick.  This  wound,  which  healed  very  (lowly, 
prevented  him  from  attending  General  Douglas  into 
Flanders,  who  wifhed  for  his  attendance,  and  who 
could  have  done  him  fome  important  fervice.  He 
was  afterwards  however  recompenfed  with  a  compa- 
ny. In  1693  he  returned  to  England,  where  by  the 
recommendation  of  Lord  Galway,  he  was  apponv  d 
governor  to  the  Earl  of  Portland  s  fon.  Henceforth 
he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  promotion  in  the  army,  and 
refigned  his  commiilion  to  his  youngeft  brother,  who 
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died  in  1719,  after  having  been  made  lieutenant-colo 
ne!  in  a  regiment  of  Englifh  dragoons.  In  corifidera- 
*ion  of  his  fervices,  the  king  gave  him  a  penlion  of 
435  dollars  a  year,  which  he  enjoyed  till  the  king's 
death,  when  he  was  deprived  of  it,  and  received  in  its 
(lead,  a  po(t  of  fmall  value. 

During  Lord  Portland's  embaffy  to  France,    Rapin 
\vas  obliged  to  be  foiaetimes  there,  fometimes  in  Eng- 
land, and  oftener  in  Holland.      At  length  he  settled  at 
the  Hague,  where  the  young  Lord  Portland  was  learn- 
ing his  cxercifcs.      While  at  the  Hague  he  married  in 
i6gg.      Notwithstanding  this  obftruciion   he  continu- 
ed the  care  of  his  pupil,  and  accompanied  him  in   his 
travels.     They  travelled  firfl  through  Germany,   and 
tarried  a  conliderable  time  at  Vienna.      Thence    they 
journeyed  into  Italy  by  the  way  of  Tirol,   where   the 
Marefchal  de  Villeroy,  then  a  prifoner,  gave  Rapin  a 
letter  to  the  Cardinal  d'Etrees,  at  Venice.     The  end  of 
their  travels  was  the  end  of  his  employment,  after  which 
he  lived  with  his  family  at  the  Hague  for  feveral  years. 
But  as  his  family  increafed  fafter  than  his  incorre,  he 
determined  to  remove  to  a  country  where   living  was 
cheaper.     Accordingly  he  took  up   his    refidence   at 
Wezel  in  the  Duchy  of  Cleves  in  Germany.      Here  he 
wrote  eight  volumes  of  "  The  Hiftory   of  England,'* 
which  brought  it  down  as  late  as  the  death  of  Charles  I. 
Rapin  died  1725,  and  left  behind  him  one  fon  and 
fix  daughters. 


RALEIGH,  (SiR  WALTER)  fo  well  known  both 
in  Englifh  and  American  Hiftory,  was  born  1552,  in 
the  parifh  of  Budley,  whither  his  father,  Walter  Raleigh 
Efq.  had  removed  from  Fardel,  near  Plymouth,  De- 
vonfhire.  After  the  ufual  preparation  at  fchool,  he 
was  fent  to  Oriel-College,  Oxford,  in  1568.  Here 
he  was  foon  diftinguifhed  by  the  force  and  brilliancy 
of  his  mind,  and  an  uncommonly  rapid  progrefs  in 
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claflical  literature.     But    as  he  had   no  defignt  of  pttf- 

fuing  literary  lame,  he  Hayed  at  Oxford  only  a  few 
years.  In  1569,  he  went  to  France  as  a  gentleman 

volunteer  with  the  forces  which  Oucen  Elizabeth    lent 

~w 

toaflifl  the  perfecuted  proteftants.      In   1576,    he  rc- 

iidcci  in  London,  exercihng  his  talents  in  poetry.  T\vo 
year--,  after,  he  went  to  the  Netherlands,  with  the 
forces  which  were  lent  againft  >he  Spaniards.  The 
next  year,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  who  was.  his  half 
brother  on  his  mother's  fide,  having  obtained  a  pa- 
tent to  plant  and  inhabit  fome  of  the  northern  parts  of 
America,  young  Raleigh  embarked  in  the  adventure 
undertaken  for  that  purpore,  but  as  the  attempt  prov- 
ed uniuccefsful,  he  ioon  returned.  In  1580,  he  com- 
mandcd  a  company  in  Ireland  ;  and  the  next  year, 
\vas  appointed  one  of  the  commifiioners  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  Munfter  during  the  abfence  of  Lord  Or- 
mond.  In  1583  he  embarked,  a  fecond  time,  with 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in  his  expedition  to  Newfound- 
land ;  but  was  foon  obliged  to  return  again,  on  ac- 
count of  an  infectious  diftemper  which  had  broken  out 
among  the  (hip's  crew.  On  their  return,  Sir  Hum- 
phrey was  drowned.  The  next  year,  1584,  undif- 
mayed  by  thefe  misfortunes,  Raleigh  obtained  let- 
ters patent  to  difcover  unknown  countries,  and  for  that 
purpofe,  fet  fail  for  America,  and  difcovered  the  coun- 
try of  Wigandacoa,  now  called  Virginia. 

Upon  his  return  home,  he  was  chofen  a  member  of 
Parliament  for  Devonfhire,  and  foon  after  knighted. 
In  1585,  he  was  one  of  the  colleagues  of  the  fellowfhip 
for  the  difcovery  of  a  north- weflern  paflage  to  the  Lait- 
Indies,  and  the  fame  year,  he  fent  his  own  fleet  upon 
a  iccond  voyage  to  Virginia,  and  afterwards  a  third. 
It  was  the  colony  which  he  planted  in  Virginia  that 
firit  fent  tobacco  into  England,  and  Sir  Walter  firft 
introduced  itintoufe. 

He  was  made  fencfchal  of  Cornwal,  and  lord-warden 
of  Stannaries.  In  fhort  he  had  now  become  fo  great 

a  favorite  with  the  Oueen,  that  thofe  who  had  former- 

-wj        > 
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ly  been  his  friends  at  court  began  to  be  alarmed  for 
their  places ;  to  enfure  the  continuance  of  which  they 
refolved  to  drive  Sir  Waller  from  his.  He,  however, 
flrenuoufly  continued  to  attend  to  the  performance  of 
his  duties,  without  deigning  to  pay  the  lealt  regard  to 
their  intrigues.  In  1586,  the  trial  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  came  on  before  the  parliament,  and  Sir  Walter 
(lays  his  biographer)  probably  concurred  in  the  iniqui- 
tous fentence  pronounced  againii  that  amiable,  but  un- 
fortunate woman. 

In  1587  he  fent  three  fhips  upon  a  fourth  voyage  to 
Virginia,  and  the  next  year  another  fleet  upon  a  fifth. 
The  fame  year,  1588,  he  made  an  alignment  of  his 
right  to  the  plantation  of  Virginia,  to  feveral  gentle- 
men arid  merchants  of  London. 

In  April  1589,  when  an  armament  was  fent  to  re- 
fiore  Don  Antonio,  then  in  London,  to  the  throne 
and  dominions  of  Portugal,  from  which  he  had  been 
expelled,  Sir  Walter  accompanied  him;  and  on  his 
return  to  England  he  landed  in  Ireland,  where  he  vi- 
fited  Spencer,  the  poet,  whom  he  perfuaded  to  accom- 
pany him  to  England,  introduced  him  to  the  Queen, 
and  ever  after  patronized  him  with  great  liberality. 
He  had  him  (elf  lome  pretenfions  to  poetry,  and  was 
unwilling  that  a  mind  fuch  as  Spencer's  fhould  "  wafte 
its  fragrance  on  the  defert  air."  In  1592  he  com- 
manded an  expedition  againft  the  Spaniards  at  Pana- 
ma. Raleigh  had  never  taken  any  trouble  to  fecure 
the  affections  of  the  people,  or  to  efcape  the  cenfure  of 
the  clergy,  who  had  for  fometime  fufpefted  him  of  hete- 
rodoxy in  his  religious  opinions.  His  pride  or  his  am- 
bition led  him  to  overlook  thefe,  and  to  court  the  fa- 
vour of  thofe  only  from  whom  his  honors  and  emolu- 
ments were  immediately  derived.  He,  however,  found 
the  people  and  the  clergy  to  be  more  formidable  ene- 
mies than  he  was  willing  to  believe.  The  clergy  dif- 
covered  that  he  pofTeffed  fome  lands  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  church,  and  therefore  commenced  an 
attack  upon  him.  In  1593,  he  was  charged  with 
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athiefm  in  a  pamphlet  written  againft  feveralof  thetaii 

.  .  ry,  and  pubiiincd  at  Lyons  under  the  title  of 
4w  Kiizabethce  Retina;  Angliae  Ecliclurn,  promulgatum 
Londoni,  Nov.  29.  1591  ;  ct  Andr.  Fhiiopauis  ad 
Llcm  rcfponfio."  In  addition  to  the  heavy  charges 
contained  in  the  above  pamphlet,  which  was  written  by 
cj>c-  Paifor.s,  a  jefuit  ;  Sir  Walter  about  the  fame 
lirac,  courted  a  beautiful  youn^  lady,  Elizabeth  Throii- 

•*  J    J  O 

morton,  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  T hrogmorton,  a 
cat  ft  ate  fm  an  and  an  able  ambaflador.  His  afli- 
Ciiiity  \von  the  heart  of  the  young  lady,  and  her  paihon 
for  him  became  To  violent  that  (lie  yielded  every  thing 
to  his  entreaties,  even  the  lafl  favor. 

This  outrage  fo  c {tended  the  queen,  that  (he  order- 
ed Raleigh  into  confinement  where  he  remained  for  fo 

~^j 

vcrai  months,  and  when  liberated,  he  was  forbidden 
«!ie  court.  He  afterwards  made  all  the  reparation  in 
his  power,  by  marrying  the  lady,  and  living  with  her 
ever  a  Her  wnh  the  ftnCteii;  fidelity,  and  treating  her 
with -the  uUnoit  i.endernefs.  During  his  abfencc  from 
court,  occaiioned  by  this  difgrace,  he  projected  the 
conqudt  of  the  exteniive  and  valuable  empire  af  Gui- 
ana, in  South  America,  and,  having  previouOy  lent 
an  experienced  officer  to  obtain  forne  neceilary  infor- 
mation  refpeftins  the  iituation  and  ftrenoth  of  the 

i.  O  O 

country;  m  1595,  he  failed  thither  hhnfelf.      He  def- 

trovcd  the  ciiv  oi    San-IofcDh,   and  took  the  Spanifn 
*  ••*       i 

governor.  Upon  his  return,  he  wrote  an  account  of 
is  voyage,  v;hich  was  printed  in  1596,  quarto,  and 
afjcr\vards  inferted  in  the  third  volume  of  Hakluyt's 
voyages.  The  fame  year  he  was  appointed  a  com- 
mancicr  in  the  expedition  to  Cadiz,  and  afterwards 
rear- Admiral  in  feveral  voyages  to  the  Well-Indies. 
He  contributed  very  materially  to  difcover  and  defeat 
ihctreafonable  deligns  of  the  earl  of  Effex,  who  had 
jirmed  all  his  dependants  and  friends,  under  pretence 
of  defending  himfelf  from  his  perfonal  enemies ;  among 
\fhom  he, included  Lord  Cobham  and  Raleigh,  who, 
be  laid  ha.d  concerted  a  plan  to  aliaiiinate  him.  But  it 
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appeared  in  evidence  at  the  trial  of Efiex,  that  the  real 
caufeof  his  arming,  was,  to  execute  fome  treafbnable 
deligns  which  he  and  Brooke  had  concerted  againltthe 
queen. 

In  1600,  Raleigh  with  Lord  Cobham,  was  font  to 
the  afri'iance  of  the  Dutch,  and  on  his  return,  was 
made  governor  of  the  iiland  of  Jei  fey. 

Upon  the  death  of  queea  Elizabeth  in  1662-3,  Ra- 
leigh's fun  fet  to  rife  no  more.  lames  I.  before  hi.-? 

o  J 

accefTion  to  the  throne  of  England,  was  itrongiy  pre- 
judiced againii  him  by  the  calumnies  which  his  enemies, 
among  whom  the  eari  of  Efiex  and  Sir  Chriiiopher 
Elount  were  the  principal,  had  tranfmittcd  to  the  king 
while  in  Scotland.  Raleigh  was  informed  of  thefe 
wicked  attempts  to  ruin  him,  and  he  determined,  if 
poiiible,  to  prevent  their  fuccefs,  by  aliiduous  atten- 
tion to  the  duties  of  his  feverai  employments.  But 
after  the  king's  coming  into  England,  he  foon  difco- 
vered,  from  the  coolnefs  of  his  reception  at  court, 
that  the  ilanders  of  his  enemies  had  taken  effecl  in  the 
kind's  mir.d.  Thole  who  had  been  his  warmed  friends 
and  moil  intimate  ailociates,  became  his  moPi  danger- 
ous enemies.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted \vith  the  character  of  James,  and  forefceing 
that  if  Raleigh  obtained  his  confidence,  he  would, 
from  the  fuperiority  of  his  abilities,  at  the  fame  time, 
obuiin  a  complete  afcendancy  over  him,  painted  Ra- 
le-,.-h  in  1'ucb  colours,  as,  he  knew,  would  render  him 
fttipecied  by  a  prince  whole  temper  was  timorous  and 
feeble  like  king  James'.  Pie  represented  him  as  a  mi- 
litary man  who  would  be  conilantly  employed  with 

»  *  *          J 

projects  of  ambition  which  wouicl  involve  the  king 
in  dilhculties  with  his  neighbours,  and  ernbarrafs  the 
adminiRration  of  his  government  at  home.  Tins  was 
futlicicnt  to  create  fufpicions  again  it  a  man  who  wr.s 
faid  to  be  formed  for  warlike  enterprizes,  in  the  mind 
of  a  king  whole  pulillanimity  and  habits  of  indolence 
rendered  hirn  unwilling  as  \veli  as  unfit  to  undertake 
them.  From  this  time  Raleigh  was  treated  at  court 
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\viih  coolncfs  and  evident  avcriion.      This  was  proba- 
bly the  caufe  of  his  affociating   with  perfons  who  had 
oppofed    the  acccllion  of    James   to    the   throne,  and 
who    ftill    continued    difafrecied  towards  his   govern- 
ment.     Among  thefc  was    lord  Cobhain,  over   whom 
Raleigh  poffcfled  great  influence,  and  with   whom  he 
afterwards   lived  in    habits  of  intimacy.      About   this 
time,  a  plan  was  concerted  by  fome  popifli  priefts,  and 
other  difcontented  perfons  for  feizing  the  king  and  the 
royal  family.   Cobham  thro'  the  means  of  Mr.  Brooke, 
his  brother,  maintained  a  regular  correfpondence  with 
thefe  confpirators,  and    received  information   of  the 
plan,  and  of  the  method  in   which  it  was   intended   to 
be  carried  into    execution.      Upon    the  ciifcovery    of 
this  confpiracy,  the   two   prieiis,    Watfon  arid    Clerk 
were  firft  apprehended,  and  afterwards  Lord  Cobham, 
who,  through  fear  and  the  hopes   of  favour,    charged 
Raleigh  with  being  an  accomplice  in  the  plot,   and  with 
having  regulated  meafures   with  the  Duke  of  Arem- 
berg,  then  in  England  as  ambaffador   from   the   Arch- 
duke ;  but  really  with  a  view  of  negociating  a  peace 
with  Spain.     Upon   this  teiiimony   of  Cobham,    Sir 
Walter  was  apprehended,  and  on  the  6th  of  July,  1603, 
wras  examined  before  the  Lords  of  Council  at    Weit- 
minfler  and  returned  thence  a  private    prifoner  to  his 
own  houfe.      On  the  21  ft  of  September    he   was  in- 
dicted at  Staines,  and  foon  after  committed  a  prifoner 
to  the  tower.     Nov.  17,  he  was  carried  to  Winchef- 
ter,  tried  and  condemned  to  die.      He  was  detained  at 
that  place  near  a   month   after  being  condemned,  in 
hourly  expectation  of  death.      In    December   he   was 
reprieved  from  the  fen  ten  ce  of  death,  but  fent  a  prifon- 
er to  the  tower,   and  his  eftate,   which  had  been  con- 
fifcated,  was  reftored  to  him.     His  wife  upon  her  own 
petition,  was  allowed  to  live   with  him  in  his  prifon, 
and  every  accommodation  afforded  him  which  could 
ferve  to  foften  the  rigours   of  confinement.      From 
thefe  indications  of  returning  favour  in  the  king,    Sir 
Walter  conceived  a  hope  of  being  reftored   to  his  li- 
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bertv  and  honous.     But  he   miftook   bis   benefaftor. 

/ 

The  Queen  and   Prince  Henry,   the  kind's  oldeft  fon, 

">w  '    ' 

had  obtained  thefc  concedions  from  the  king,  without 
being  able  to  convince  him  of  Raleigh's  innocence. 
His  enemies  had  not  yet  fatisfied  their  malice,  as  they 
did  not  confider  their  object  as  accomplished  until  they 
obtained  a  warrant  for  his  execution,  and  faw  his 
head  fevered  from  his  body. 

J 

Sir  Robert  Carr,  afterwards  Earl  of  Somerfet,  an 
unfeeling,  covetous  wretch,  had  infmuated  himfelf  in- 
to the  King's  favour,  and  by  2  flaw  which  he  difcov- 
ered  in  the  conveyance  of  Raleigh's  eitate  to  his  fon. 

4  O  * 

which  was  antecedent  to  his  attainder,  filed  an  inform- 
ation in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  obtained  in 
1609,  af1'1'!  grant  in  his  own  favour,  of  all  Sir  Wal- 
ter's cftate.  In  1612,  Prince  Henry  died,  and  Ra- 
leigh loll  in  him  his  warmed,  mod  aclive,  and  mod  in- 
fluential friend.  He  now  loft  all  hopes  of  being  liber- 
ated, and  devoted  his  time  to  writing.  A  man  who 
had  from  his  youth  been  employed  in  the  mofl  active 
fcenes  of  life  ;  whofe  ruling  pafiion  had  appeafed  am- 
bition and  a  love  of  glory,  rather  than  adefire  of  litera- 
ry fame,  was  not  thought  capable  of  diftinguifhing  him- 
felf by  his  pen.  His  writings  therefore  while  a  prifon- 
er,  iurprized  and  adonifhed  the  world.  They  have 
been  divided  into  poetical,  biftorical,  epidolary,  mili- 
tary, maritimal,  geographical,  political  and  philofophi- 
cal.  His  greatett  work,  which  indeed  has  immortaliz- 
ed his  name,  was  "  The  Hidory  of  ihe  World,''  the 
firft  volume  of  which  was  publifhed  in  1614,  folio,  and 
reaches  down  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  Macedonian  em- 
pire. 

The  merit  of  this  work,  or  the  arguments  urged  by 
his  friends  refpe&ing  the  mine-adventure  to  Guiana, 
induced  the  king  to  fet  Raleigh  at  liberty,  which  indeed 
was  done  in  1616,  after  a  confinement  of  nearly  thir- 
teen years. 

* 

In  Augufl  the  fame  year,  he  received  a  commiflion 
to  explore  the  golden  mines  of  Guiana;  an  objec\ 
Vot.  III.  No.  24.  M  3 
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which  had  been  cleared  to  his  heart  ever  fincc  he  firfl 
projected  the  difcovery  of  that  rich  country.  He 
failed  from  the  Thames  on  the  28th  of  March,  1617, 
but  was  detained  at  Plymouth  till  fome  time  in  July. 
He  arrived  at  Guiana  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
but  he  was  fo  debilitated  by  ficknefs  and  fatigue,  that 
he  was  unable  to  undertake  the  difcovery  of  ihe  mines 
in  peiTon.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  truft  to  ano- 
ther for  the  accompli fhment  of  an  object  upon  which 
his  honour  and  even  his  life  depended.  On  the  4th  of 
December,  he  difpatched  Captain  Keymis  with  five 
fhips  and  five  companies  of  fifty  men  each,  to  fail  up 
the  river  Oroanoke,  and  to  land  as  privately  as  pot 
iible,  fo  as  to  efcape  the  vigilance  of  the  Spaniards. 
But  thefe,  having  had  notice  of  their  approach  and 
their  defigns,  attacked  them,  and  killed  Captain  Ra- 
leigh, fon  of  Sir  Walter.  The  Englifh  however 
drove  the  Spaniards  into  the  town  of  St.  Thomas, 
which  they  entered  them  (elves  and  plundered.  Keymis 
then  left  it,  and  failed  up  the  river ;  finding  it  imprac- 
ticable to  land  near  the  mines,  on  account  of  the 
fhoals,  and  the  balls  of  the  Spaniards  flying  from  all 
directions  into  their  vefiels,  he  returned  without  ac- 
complifhing  the  object  of  his  voyage. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  the  ifland  of  Trinidad,  where 
the  reft  of  the  Englifh  fhips  remained  at  anchor,  he 
was  upbraided  by  Raleigh  with  having  ruined  him,  as 
his  credit  with  the  king  was  now  irrecoverably  loft. 
This  reproach  affecled  Keymis  fo  deeply  that  he  went 
into  his  cabin  and  mot  himfelf. 

Sir  Walter  being  ftill  unable  to  undertake  to  ex- 
plore the  mines  himfelf,  refolved  to  return  home,  not- 
withftanding  the  difgrace  which  he  knew  would  be 
heaped  upon  him  for  the  failure  of  his  fcheme.  He 
arrived  at  Plymouth  in  July,  1618,  where  he  received 
information  that  his  court  was  highly  incenfed  againft 
him  by  the  reprefentations  of  Gumdamor,  the  Spanifh 
ambaffador,  Notwithftanding  this  he  refolved  to  pro- 
ceed to  London.  On  the  eleventh  of  June  preceding, 
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a  proclamation  had  been  ifTued,  declaring  the  king's 
disapprobation  of  Raleigh's  conduct,  and  requiring 
all  thofe  who  were  acquainted  with  any  particulars  re- 
fpecting  his  fcheme  of  exploring  Guiana,  or  his  tranf- 
aftions  while  there,  to  give  information  of  the  fame 

J  O 

to  the  Council.  All  this  could  not  perfuade  him  to 
confult  his  own  fafetv.  He  determined  to  feck  an 

4 

iftveftigatioji,  and  to  (Ilence  the  clamours  of  his  ene- 
mies, by  exhibiting  a  complete  juilification  of  his  con- 
duct. On  his  way  to  London,  he  was  apprehended 
by  Sir  Lewis  Stuckley,  who  had  been  lent  by  the 
court  for  that  purpofe.  He  found  by  this  man's  con- 
verfation,  that  an  apology  could  not  fave  him,  as  his 
enemies  had  determined  upon  his  death.  He  now  re- 
pented of  not  having  made  his  efcape  while  it  was  in 
bis  power.  He  was  immediately  conveyed  to  the 
Tower,  whence  in  faft,  he  ibon  after  attempted  to 
efcape,  but  was  taken  in  a  boat  on  the  Thames.  This 
attempt  was  improved  into  a  new  charge  again  (I 
him,  in  which  he  was  accufed  of  having  intended  to  go 
over  to  France,  and  it  was  aflerted  that  he  had  previ- 
oufly  entered  into  fome  unjuftinable  correfpondence 
with  the  French  king.  In  his  fpeech  at  his  death,  how- 
ever, he  difclaimed  all  fuch  intentions,  and  declared 
that  his  only  objecl  was  to  wait  an  opportunity  to  re- 
turn to  Guiana,  in  order  to  retrieve  his  charaBer  by 
a  more  fortunate  adventure.  On  his  fecond  appre- 
henfion,  he  was  re-committed  to  the  Tower,  from 
\vhich  it  was  pre-determined  he  mould  never  be  re- 
leafed  but  by  death.  Commiflioners  were  appointed 
to  enquire  into  his  conducl,  who,  after  a  laborious 
examination,  reported  that  no  ground  for  legal  judg- 
ment could  be  drawn  from  any  of  his  conduft  relative 
to  Guiana.  In  confiftency,  therefore,  with  the  pre- 
determination to  facrince  him  at  the  fhrine  of  Spaniel 
jealoufy,  and  private  revenge,  he  was  called  to  judg- 
ment upon  his  former  conviclion.  Though  he  was 
ib  ill  with  the  fever  and  ague,  that  he  could  fcarcely 
rife  from  his  bed,  he  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
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court  01  Kind's  Bench,  and  the  record  of  hi/,  former 
conviction  was  ordered  to  he  read.  The  Chief  Juf- 
tice,  Sir  Henry  Montague,  then  demanded  what  he 
had  to  plead  \vhv  execution  fhould  net.  be  ordered. 
Sir  Walter  urged  his  commiflion  in  defence,  \vhith,  he 
faid,  conveyed  a  pardon  fori.il  former  offences.  Thi^ 
was  over-ruled.  lie  then  offered  to  juilify  liis  con- 
duel  refpccting  the  expedition  to  Guiana.  This  the 
court  refufed  to  hear,  and  execution  was  immediately 
ordered,  for  which  the  king's  warrant  was  produced, 
iigned  and  fealed  before  hand. 

On  the  28th  of  Oct.  he  was  brought  to  the  bar  oF 
the  King's  Bench,  at  Weftminfter,  when  fentence  of 
death  was  pronounced  upon  him,  and  the  next  day 
he  was  beheaded  in  Old  Palace-Yard.  His  body  was 
interred  in  St.  Margaret's,  Weftminfter;  but  his  head 
was  preferved  for  many  years  by  his  family. 

At  his  death,  he  behaved  with  the  utmoft  magnani- 
mity, and  retained  his  prefence  of  mind  till  the  lalt. 
On  the  fcaffold  he  freely  converfed  with  forne  of  the 
nobility,  who  came  to  witnefs  the  folemn  fcene which 
awaited  him,  fully  juftified  himfelf  from  the  imputa- 
tions caft  upon  him,  and  vindicated  his  loyalty  even 
to  the  weak,  pusillanimous  prince  who  thus  la- 
crificecl  him  to  the  jealoufy  of  the  Spaniards. 

It  is  generally  confidered  as  fettled  beyond  difpute, 
at  the  prefent  day,  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  died  inno- 
cent. The  charges  exhibited  againft  him  as  being  an 
accomplice  with  lord  Cobham  and  George  Brooke  in 
the  confpiracy  of  the  duke  of  Aremberg,  as  it  has 
been  generally  viewed,  through  the  two  priefts  Wat- 
fon  and  Clerk,  were  the  apparent  actors,  have,  lince, 
been  proved  to  be  falfe,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
fame  Brooke  at  his  death,  who,  it  will  be  remember- 
ed, was  the  only  fubfiantial  witnefs  againft  him.  Thefe 
charges  being  falfe,  the  fentence  paffed  againft  him, 
and  the  attainder  in  confequence,  rnuft  have  been  il- 
legal. His  laft  condemnation  muft  have  been  equally 
unjuft,  fince  it  was  grounded  upon  his  firft  conviction. 
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Thus  died  without  guilt  and  law,  a  man  whofe  whole 
life  was  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  his  country,  and  who 
was  never  marked  by  a  Tingle  crime' 


RAY,  (JOHN)  an  eminent  natural  philofopher,  was 
the  fori  of  a  blackfmith  at  Black-Notlcy,  near  Brain- 
tree  in  EfTex,  and  was  born  there  in  1628.  He  re- 
ceived the  fir  ft  part  of  his  education  at  a  fchool  in 
Braintree,  and  from  thence  was  fent,  in  1644,  to  Ca- 
tharine-Hall Cambridge.  At  this  univerfity  he  remain- 
ed about  two  years,  but  not  being  altogether  fatisfied 
with  the  regulations  of  that  houfe,  removed  to  Trini- 
ty-College. Here  the  degrees  of  the  arts  was  confer- 
red upon  him,  and  he  was  chofen  fellow  of  his  college. 
In  confequence  of  his  great  knowledge  and  fkill  in  the 
Greek  language,  he  was,  in  1651,  chofen  Greek  lec- 
turer of  that  Seminary;  in  1653,  mathematical  lec- 
turer, and  in  1655,  humanity-reader,  which  appoint- 
ments plainly  difcovered  the  great  reputation  he  had, 
in  that  early  part  of  his  life,  acquired  in  the  langua- 
ges, polite  literature,  and  the  fciences. 

While  he  remained  in  this  univerfity,  he  acquitted 
hirnfelf  honorably  as  a  tutor  and  preacher  ;  for  preach- 
ing and  common-placing,  both  in  the  college  and  in 
the  univerfity-church,  was  very  frequently  performed 
by  perfons  not  ordained.  In  1660,  he  publifhed  a 
"  Catalogue  of  the  Cambridge  Plants,"  in  order  to 
promote  the  ftudy  of  botany,  which  was  then  much 
neglected,  and  the  good  reception  which  this  work 
met  with,  encouraged  him  to  proceed  farther  in  thofe 
iludies  and  obfervations.  He  could  no  longer  content 
himfelf  with  what  he  met  with  about  Cambridge,  but 
extended  his  purfuits  through  thegreateft  part  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  part  of  Scotland.  In  thefe  jour- 
nies  he  fometimes  went  alone,  but  commonly  had  the 
company  of  other  curious  gentlemen.  At  the  reftora- 
*ion  of  the  king,  he  relblved  upon  entering  into  holy 
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orders,  and  was  accordingly  ordained  by  Sandcrfon, 
bifhop  of  Lincoln,  Dec.  23,  1660.  He  continued 
fellow  of  Trinity-College,  till  the  beginning  of  the  Bar- 
tholomew-a£t,  which  required  a  lubf:ription  a  gain  it 
the  folemn  le^ue  and  covenant;  this  occafioned  him 
to  rcfign  his  fellowfhip  on  account  of  his  refilling  to 
fign  that  declaration. 

Having  now  got  clear  of  his  fellowfhip,  and  being 
pretty  much  at  liberty,  he  viiited  moil  parts  of  his  own 
country,  but  this  not  fat  is  fy  ing  him,  he  was  anxious 
to  fee  what  nature  afforded  in  foreign  parts,  and  ac- 
cordingly in  April  1663,  himfclf  and  a  few  compan- 
ions, went  from  Dover  to  Calais,  and  thence  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe;  which,  it  is  fufhcient  juii  to 
mention,  as  Mr.  Ray  himfelf,  in  1673,  publiihed  the 
c;  Obfervations"  they  made  in  that  tour,  in  March 

0 

1665-6,  Mr.  Ray  returned  to  England,  where  he  pur- 
fued  his  philofophicai  itudies  with  great  attention,  and 
became  fo  diftinguiihed,  that  he  was  folicited  to  come 
into  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1667  was  admitted  fel- 
low of  that  inflitution. 

In  the  fpring  of  1669,   Mr.  ^av  an^  Mr.  Willough- 
by,  his   intimate  friend,  entered   upon   thofe  experi- 
ments, about  the  tapping   of  trees,  and  the  afcent  and 
defcent  of  their  lap;  an  account  of  which  is  publifli- 
ed   in    the    Philofophicai  Tran factions.       Somewhere 
about  this  time,   Mr.  Ray  began  to  arrange  his  obfer- 
vations  for  publication,    and  one  of  his  fir  ft  works, 
his  "  Collection  of  Englifh  Proverbs,"  $as  publifhed 
in  1672.     At  the  fame  time  he  publifhed  his  "  No- 
menclator    Clafficus,"  for   the  ufe  of  his  pupils,    who 
were  the  fons  of  Mr.  Willoughby,  his  deceafed  friend. 
In  June  1673,  Mr.  Ray  married  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Oakeley,  of  Launton  in  Oxfordfhirc,  a  young  lady 
of  about  twenty  years  of  age.     The  latter  part  of  the 
feme  year  was  publiihed  his  "  Obfervations  Topogra- 
phical,  Moral,  &c."  made  in  foreign  countries.      He 
«}fo  prepared  Mr.  Willou ghby's  "  Obfervations  about 
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Birds,"  for  the  prefs,  which  was  not  publifhed,    how- 
ever,  till  1676. 

The  old  lady  Willoughby  dying,  and  in  confequence 
of  which,  Mr.  WiWoughby's  (bns  being  removed  from 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Ray,  in  1676,  he  thought  it 
bed  to  leave  Middleton-Hall.  and  retire  with  his  wife 
to  fome  pleafant  place;  accordingly  he  removed  to 
Sutton-Coiielcl,  about  four  miles  from  Middletoiu 
Sometime  after  he  went  into  Ellex,  to  Falborne-HaH? 
where  he  remained  till  June  1679,  and  then  removed 
to  Black-Notiey  his  native  place.  Being  fettled  here, 
and  free  from  interruptions,  he  began  to  renew  his 
wonted  labors,  particularly  in  botany.  Here  he  pub- 
liihed,  in  1685,  the  "  Hiftory  of  Fifties,"  and  having 
written  many  books  on  fubjecls,  which  he  thought  to 
be  foreign  to  his  profeflion,  he  refolved  to  entertain 
the  world  like  a  divine  as  well  as  like  a  natural  philoib- 
pher,  and  with  this  view,  fet  about  his  Demon  Ora- 
tion of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  which  he 
calls  "  The  Wifdom  of  God  Manifefted  in  the  Works 
of  the  Creation,"  This  work  met  with  univerfal  ap- 
plaufe,  which  was  fo  great  an  encouragement  to  him, 
that  he  publifhed  another  of  the  like  nature,  whole 
foundation  was  alfo  laid  at  Cambridge,  in  fome  fer- 
inons  which  he  had  preached  before  the  univerfity. 
And  this  was  his  "  Three  Phyfico-Theological  Dii- 
courfes  concerning  the  Chaos,  Deluge,  and  DiJTolu- 
tion  of  the  World,  in  1692,"  oQavo. 

Both  of  thefe  works  have  gone  through  feveral  large 
editions.  Shortly  after  the  publication  of  thefe  theolo- 
gical pieces,  his  "  Synopfis  Methodica  Animalium 
Ouadrupedum,"  was  ready  for  the  prefs,  and  was 
publifhed  in  June. 1693  ;  after  having  difpatched  thofe, 
he  fet  about  and  finifhed  a  lynopfis  of  Birds  and  Fifti- 
es, which  was  not  publifhed  till  after  his  death,  which 
happened  Jan,  17,  1704-5,  at  Black-Notley,  at  his 
own  houfe. 
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REGIOMONTANUS,  an  illuttrious  aflronomcr, 
whofe  real  name  was  Joannes  Mullerus,  was  born  at 
Konigfburg  in  Franconia,  in  1436.  He  began  his 
education  at  home,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  was 
fent  to  Leipfic;  where  his  mind  was  fo  intcnlely  bent 
on  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy,  that  he  applied  him  (elf 
clofely  to  the  ftudy  of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  as  be- 
ing necefifary  to  comprehend  it  rightly.  But  there 
\\as  not,  at  that  time,  any  one  at  Leipfic,  who  could 
lead  him  into  the  depths  of  this  fcience,  and  therefore, 
at  fifteen  he  removed  to  Vienna,  to  ftudy  under  the 
iamous  Purbachius,  who  was  the  profeffor  there,  and 
read  lectures  with  the  highcft  reputation.  About  that 
time  cardinal  BefTarion  came  to  Vienna,  to  negociate 
fome  affairs  with  the  Pope,  who  being  a  lover  of  aftro- 
nomy, had  began  to  make  a  Latin  veriion  of  Ptolemy's 
"  Almageft  ;"  but  not  having  time  to  go  on  with  it, 
defired  Purbachius  to  complete  the  work,  and  for  that 
purpofe,  to  return  with  him  into  Italy,  in  order  to  make 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  Greek  tongue,  which  at  prefent 
he  knew  nothing  of.  Purbachius  confented  to  the  car- 
dinal's propofal,  provided  Regiomontanus  might  ac- 
company him  and  (hare  the  tafk,  and  all  things  were 
agreed  on,  when  Purbachius  died  in  1461.  The 
fcholar  of  courfe  fucceeded  the  mafter  to  the  deftined 
office,  as  well  as  in  his  profefforfhip,  and  attended  the 
cardinal  the  fame  year  to  Rome,  where  the  firft  thing 
he  did  was  to  learn  the  Greek  language,  though  in  the 
mean  time,  he  did  not  negle6l  to  make  aftronomical 
obfervations,  and  to  compofe  various  works  in  that 
fcience.  The  cardinal  going  to  Greece  foon  after, 
Regiomontanus  went  to  Ferrera,  where  he  continued 
the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  language  under  Theodore  Ga- 
za, who  explained  to  him  the  text  of  Ptolemy  with  the 
commentaries  of  Theon,  till  at  length  he  became  fo 
perfect  in  it,  that  he  could  compofe  in  it,  and  read  it 
Avith  conliderable  eafe.  In  1463,  he  went  to  Paduap 
-where  he  became  a  member  of  that  univerfity,  and,  at 
the  requelt  of  the  ftudents,  explained  Alfraganus,  an 
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Arabian  philofopher.  In  1464,  he  removed  to  Ve- 
nice, to  attend  his  patron  Beflarion,  and  the  fame  year 
returned  with  him  to  Rome,  where  he  waged  war  with 
Georgius  Trapaztintius,  whom  he  had  terribly  offend- 
ed, by  animadverting  on  fbme  pafTages  in  his  tranfla- 
tion  ofTheon's  Commentary.  Not  long  after,  being 
weary  of  rambling  about,  and  having  procured  a  great 
number  of  manufcripts,  which  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal objects  of  his  travels,  he  returned  to  Vienna,  and 
performed  for  fome  time  the  offices  of  his  profefibr- 
fhip.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Budc",  at  the  invitation 
of  Mathias  Corvinus,  the  king  of  Hungary,  who  was  a 
lover  of  letters  and  fciences,  and  founded  a  rich  and 
noble  library  there,  but  on  account  of  the  wars,  came 
ai.d  fettled  at  Nuremberg,  in  1471.  He  fpent  his  time 
here  in  confrructing  inftrumenLs,  in  making  obferva- 
tions,  and  publifliing  books,  fome  of  which  were  his 
own,  and  fome  other  people's.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  con- 
ceived a  defign  of  reforming  the  calendar,  and  fent  for 
Regiomontanus  to  Rome,  as  the  moft  proper  and  able 
perfon  to  accomplifli  his  purpofe.  Regiomontanus 
was  very  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  itudies  he  was  en- 
gaged in  at  Nuremberg;  but  receiving  great  promifes 
from  the  Pope,  who  alfo,  for  the  prefent,  named  him 
archbifhop  of  Ratifbon,  he  confented  at  length  to  go. 
He  arrived  at  Rome  in  1475,  and  died  there  the  year 
after;  but,  not  without  a  iulpicion  of  his  being  poifon- 
ed  by  the  fons  of  Trapezuntius,  who  carried  on  the 
enmity  begun  by  their  father,  but  Paul  Jovius  relates 
that  he  died  of  the  plague. 


REGNARD,  (JOHN  FRANCIS)  one  of  the  bed 
French  comic  writers  after  Moliere,  was  born  at  Paris, 
in  1647.  -^e  nac^  fcarcely  finifhed  his  itudies  when  he 
was  feized  with  a  paflion  for  travelling,  and  an  ardent 
deiire  to  fee  the  different  countries  of  Europe.  He 
went  to  Italy  firft,  but  was  unfortunate  in  his  return 
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from  thence  ;  for  the  EngJifh  veiTcl  bound  for  Mar- 
feilles,  on  board  of  which  he  had  embarked  at  Genoa, 
was  taken  in  the  fea  of  Providence,  by  the  Barbary 
corfiers,  and  he  was  carried  a  prifoner  to  Algiers. 
Being  always  a  lover  of  good  eating,  he  knew  how  to 
make  ragouts,  and  by  this  means,  procuring  an  office 
in  his  mailer's  kitchen,  his  bondage  fat  the  more  eafy 
xipcn  him.  His  amiable  manners  and  pleafant  hu- 
mour, made  him  a  favorite  with  all  about  him,  and 
not  a  little  fo  with  the  women,  for  he  had  alfo  the 
advantage  of  a  good  perfon.  An  intrigue  with  one  of 
thole,  involved  him  in  a  terrible  difficulty,  for  his 
mafter  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  inhfted  upon 
his  fubmitting  to  the  law  of  the  country,  which  oblig- 
ed a  chriftian,  convicted  of  fuch  a  crime,  either  to 
turn  Mahometan,  or  fuffer  death  by  fire.  Regnard 
did  not  care  to  do  either,  and  luckily  he  was  freed  from 
this  dilemma  by  the  French  Conful,  who,  having  juii 
received  a  large  fum  for  his  redemption,  bought  him 
off,  and  fent  him  home. 

He  had  not  been  long  at  Paris,  before  he  formed 
plans  for  travelling  again,  and  accordingly,  in  Apri! 
1681,  he  fet  out  to  vifift  Flanders  and  Holland,  whence 
he  paffed  to  Denmark,  and  afterwards  to  Sweden. 
Having  done  fome  fingular  piece  of  fervice  to  the 
king  of  Sweden,  this  monarch,  who,  perceiving  he 
\vas  travelling  out  of  pure  curioiity,  told  him  that  Lap- 
land contained  many  things  well  worthy  of  obferva- 
tion,  and  ordered  his  treafurer  to  accommodate  him 
with  whatever  he  wanted,  if  he  chofe  to  proceed  thither, 
Regnard  embarked  for  Stockholm,  with  two  other 
gentlemen  that  had  accompanied  him  from  France. 
and  went  as  far  as  Torne,  a  city  at  the  bottom  of 
Bothnie  Gulph.  After  his  return  to  Stockholm,  he 
went  to  Poland,  thence  to  Vienna,  and  from  Vienna 
to  Paris,  after  an  abfence  of  about  three  years. 

He  now  fettled  in  his  own  country,  and  wrote  a 
great  many  comedies.  He  was  made  a  treafurer  of 
France^  and  lieutenrnt  of  the  waters  and  forefts;  he 
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lived  like  a  philofopher  and  a  voluptuary.  This  man, 
though  of  a  gay  humour,  died  of  chagrin  in  his  520! 
year;  it  is  laid  that  he  contributed  himfelf  to  (horten 
his  days. 


R  EL  AND,  (HADRIAN)  an  eminent  orientalift,  and 
very  learned  man,  was  born  at  Ryp,  a  village  in  North 
Holland,  July  17,    1676.      His  father  was  minifter  of 
that  village,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Alkmaar,  and 
then  to  Amfterdam.      In  this  Jaft  city  Reland  was  edu- 
cated with  great  care,  and  at  eleven  years  of  age,  hav- 
ing palfed   through  the  ufual   courfes  at  fchool,  was 
.placed  in  the  college  under  Surenhufius.     During  three 
years  of  ftudy  under  this  profeffor,  he  made  vail  pro- 
grefs  in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee  and  Arabic  lan- 
guages;  and  at  his   leifure  hours,  applied  himfelf  to 
poetry,  in  which  he  fucceeded  very  well.     At  fourteen, 
he  was  fent  to  Utrecht,  where  he  ftudied  under  Grae- 
vius  and  Lenfden,  perfected  himfelf  in  the  Greek  and 
Oriental  tongues,  and  applied  himfelf  alfo  to  philofo- 
phy,  in  which  he  took  the  degree  of  Doftor.     At  fe- 
venteen,  he  entered  upon  divinity  under  the  direction 
of  Herman  Witfius,  and  others,  but  did  not  abandon 
the  Oriental  languages,  which  were  always  his  favorite 
ftudy.     After  he  had  refided  fix  years  at  Utrecht,  his 
father  fent  him  to  Ley  den.,  to  continue  his  theological 
ftudies,  under  Frederic  Spauheim,  where  he  foon  re- 
ceived the  offer  of  .a  profefforfhip  at  Linden,  either  in 
philofophy,    or  the    Oriental  languages.     He  would 
have  accepted  it,  though  but  juft  two  and  twenty;  bu-t 
his  father's  ill  ftate  of  health  would  not  allow  him  to 
remove  lo  far  from    Amfterdam.      In    1699,  he  was 
elected  profeffor  of  philofophy  at  Harderwick,  but  did 
not  continue  there  long,  for  king  William  having  re- 
commended him  to  the  magiftrates  of  Utrecht,  he  was 
offered,  in   1701,   the  profefforfhip   of  Oriental  lan- 
guages and  eccleliaftical  antiquities,  which  he  readily 
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accepted.  In  1703,  a  fociety  for  the  advancement  of 
chriitian  knowledge  was  eftflblifhed  in  England,  as  was 
that  for  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts 
the  year  after,  of  both  which,  Rcland  became  a  mem- 
ber. He  died  of  the  fmall-pox  at  Utrecht,  the  5th 
Feb.  1718,  in  his  4?d  year.  He  was  a  man  of  an  ex- 
cellent difpoiition,  of  great  humanity  and  modefty. 
He  wrote  and  publiihcd  a  number  of  books,  in  order 
to  promote  and  illuflrate  facred  and  Oriental  learning, 
like  wife  Jbme  poems,  orations,  &c.  All  his  works 
were  in  Latin. 


REUCHLIN,  (JOHN)  a  learned  German  who  con- 
tributed much  to  the  reftoration  of  letters  in  Europe,  was 
born  at  Pforzheim  in  1450.  His  parents  perceiving  that 
bis  inclination  was  bent  on  {tudy,were  eafily  perfuaded  to 
give  him  a  liberal  education;  at  a  time  when  learning 
and  the  fciences,  by  being  fo  rarely  met  with,  were  fo 
much  efteemed  and  honored.  Heweru  to  Paris,  then 
the  feat  of  literature  in  thofe  weftern  parts,  with  die 
bifhop  of  Utrecht,  where  he  ftudied  grammar  under 
Joannes  a  Lepide;  Rhetoric  under  Gaguinas;  Greek 
under  Tiphernas,  and  Hebrew  under  Weflelus.  Hav- 
ing returned  to  his  own  country,  be  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  philofophy  at  Bafil,  where  he  lived  four 
years,  then  went  to  Orleans  to  fludy  the  law,  and  was 
admitted  doBor  in  1479.  He  taught  the  Greek  lan- 
guage at  Orleans,  as  he  had  done  at  Brazil,  and  com- 
poied  and  printed  a  grammar,  a  lexicon,  fome  voca- 
bularies, and  other  works  of  a  like  nature,  to  facili- 
tate the  ftudy  of  that  language. 

Aaer  fome  time,  Eberhard,  count  of  Wertemberg, 
being  about  to  make  the  tour  of  Italy,  Reuchlin  was 
pitched  upon  as  a  man  more  capable  than  others  to 
attend  him,  chiefly  becaufe,  during  his  refidence  in 
France,  he  had  corrected  his  own  German  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Latin,  which  appeared  fo  rude  and  favage 
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to  the  Italians.     They   were  handfomely  received  at 
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Florence,  by  Laurence  de  Medicis,  the  father  of  Leo 
X.  and  became  acquainted  with  many  learned  men. 
there.  They  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  Hermolaus 
Barbarus  prevailed  with  Reuchlin,  to  change  his  name 
to  Capnio,  which  fignifies  the  fame  in  Greek,  as  Reu- 
chlin does  ill  German,  that  is,  fmoke.  Count  Eber- 
hard  entertained  fo  great  an  eileem  for  Capnio,  fo 
lie  was  afterwards  called,  that,  upon  his  return  to 
Germany,  he  made  him  his  ambaffadorto  the  emperor 
Frederic  III.  at  whole  courthewas  fo  well  liked,  that 
the  emperor  conferred  many  honors  upon  him,  and 
made  him  many  prefents.  On  the  death  of  Frederic, 
in  1493,  Capnio  returned  to  court.  Eberhard,  who 
died  alfo,  about  three  months  after  the  emperor,  when, 
an  ufurpation  fucceediag,  Capnio  was  banifhed.  He 
retired  to  Worms,  and  wrote  books ;  but  the  eleclor 
Palatine,  having  a  caufeto  defend  at  Rome  fome  time 
after,  fele£ted  him  as  the  fitted  and  ableft  man  for  his 
purpofe,  and  accordingly,  in  1498,  Capnio  made  an 
oration  before  the  pope  and  cardinals,  concerning  the 
rights  of  the  German  princes,  and  the  privileges  of 
the  German  churches.  He  flayed  more  than  a  year 
at  Rome,  and  had  ib  much  leifure,  as  to  perfect  him- 
felf  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  under  Abdias  a  Jew,  and 
alfo  in  the  Greek,  under  Argyrophylus.  He  was  vex- 
ed in  his  old  age,  by  an  unhappy  difference  with  the 
divines  of  Cologne,  occafioned  by  a  Jew,  named 
Pfefforkom,  who,  though  an  impoflor  detected,  con- 
trived to  be  fupported  by  thefe  noodles  in  a  difpute 
with  Capnio,  while  all  the  learned  were  on  his  fide. 
His  enemies  would  have  embroiled  him  in  Luther's 
caufe;  but  he  continued  always  a  Catholic,  and  gave 
them  no  advantage.  He  died  in  1522,  and  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  chief,  if  not  the  fole  author  of  the  cele- 
brated work,  entitled,  u  Epiftolae  obicurorum  Vir- 
orum." 
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RENAUDOT,  (EUSEBIUS)  a  French  v/ritcr  very 
framed  in  Oriental  hiflory  and  language,  grandfon  of 
Theoptarafttts  Rezvaudot,  an  eminent  phyfician,  who 
was  the  fkit  author  of  gazettes  in  France,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1646;  and,  being  taught  clafiical  literature 
by  the  Je  Tints,  and  ph-ilofophy  in  the  college  of  Har- 
courr,  afterwards  entered  into  the  congregation  of  the 
oratory,  but  did  not,  however,  continue  long.  His 
father  being  phyfician  to  the  dauphin,  he  was  early  in- 
troduced to  fcenes,  where  his  parts,  his  learning,  and 
his  politenefs,  made  him  admired.  His  reputation  was 
afterwards  advanced  and  eltablifhed  by  leveral  learned 
works  Vv-'nich  he  publifhed.  In  1700,  he  attended  car- 
dinal de  Noai-lles  to  Rome,  and  there  received  great 
honors,  together  with  the  priory  of  FrofTay  in  Brita- 
i>v,  from  pope  Clement  V.  Returning  from  Florence, 
lie  was  honored  in  the  fame  manner  by  the  great  duke, 
and  was  alfo  made  a  member  of  the  academy  de  la 
Cmfca.  On  his  return  to  France,  he  devoted  him- 
felf  entkely  to  letters,  and  compofed  a  great  number 
of  learned  di&ertations,  which  are  printed  in  the  u  Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Infciiptions,"  of  Which  he 
was  a  member,  as  well  as  of  the  French  academy. 
Me  died  in  1720,  with  high  fentiments  of  devotion. 


REGIS,  (PETER  SYLVAIN)  a  French  philofopher, 
great  propagator  of  Cartefianifm,  was  born  in 
Agenois,  in  1632.  He  cultivated  the  languages  and 
philoibphy  under  the  jefuits  at  Conors,  and  afterwards 
iludied  divinity  in  the  univerfity  of  that  town,  his  fa- 
cher  having  defigned  him  for  the  church.  He  made 
fo  uncommon  a  progrefs,  that  at  the  expiration  of  four 
years,  he  was  offered  a  doctor's  degree  without  the 
tifaai  charges ;  but  he  did  not  think  fit  to  accept  it,  un- 
li\  he  had  iludied  alfo  in  the  Sarbonne  at  Paris.  He 
accordingly  went  thither,  but  was  foon  difgufted  with 
tbtolo^y,  and  as  the  philofophy  of  Des  Cartes  began 
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at  that  time  to  make  a  noife  throuch  the  kchires  of  Ro- 
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hault,  he  conceived  a  tafte  for  it,  and  gave  himfclf  en- 
tirely up  to  it.  He  frequented  thofe  leclures  ;  and, 
becoming  an  adept,  went  to  Toloufe  in  1665,  and  read 
kclures  in  it  himfelf.  In  1680,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
where  the  concourfe  about  him  was  fuch,  that  the  lovers 
of  Peripateticifm  hegan  to  be  alarmed.  They  applied  to 
the  archbilhop  of  Paris,  who  thought  it  expedient,  in 
the  name  of  the  king,  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  le£tures,which 
accordingly  were  difcontinued  for  feveral  months.  The 
whole  life  of  Regis  was  fpent  in  propagating  the  new 
philofophy.  In  1690,  he  publifhed  a  formal  fyftem 
of  it,  containing  logic,  metaphyfiics,  phyfics  and  mo- 
rals, in  3  v.  quarto,  and  written  in  French.  He  wrote 
afterwards  feveral  pieces,  in  defence  of  his  fyiiem,  in 
which  he  had  difputes  with  M.  Heuet,  Du  Hamel,. 
Malebranche,  and  others.  He  died  in  1707.  He 
had  been  chofen  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
in  1699. 


RECAUT,  (SiR  PAUL)  was  the  tenth  Ton  of  Sir 
Peter  Recant,  and  the  author  of  fome  ufeful  works. — 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  time  or  place  of  his 
birth,  nor  even  where  he  was  educated,  but  it  was  un- 
doubtedly a  liberal  one.  He  travelled  many  years  not 
only  in  Europe,  but  in  Afia  and  Africa,  and  perform- 
ed fome  public fcr vices.  In  1661,  when  the  Earl  of 
Winchelfea  was  fent  ainbaifador  extraordinary  to  the 

Ottoman  Porte,  he  went  as  his  fecretarv  ;  and  while  he 

/  . 

continued  in  that  vlation  which  \va$  eight  years,  he 
wrote  "  Theprefent  Stateofthe  Ottoman  Empire,  in 
three  books."  Afterwards  he  was  made  conful  for  the 
Englifh  nation  at  Smyrna,  and  [during  his  refidence 
here,  at  the  command  of  Charles  II.  compofed  "  The 
prefent  State  of  the  Greek  and  Amenian  Churches, 
Anno  Chrifti,  1678. 

Upon  his   return  to  Eagland;  he  prefented  it  with 
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his  own  hands  to  his  majcfty,  and  it  was  published  in 
1679,  octavo.  I  laving  acquitted  himfcll  ior  the  fpae^ 
of  eleven  years,  to  the  entire  Jatisiaclion  of  the  Tur- 

J 

key-Company,  he  ol)taincd  leave  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  lived  in  honor  and  good  eflecrn.  The 
earl  of  Clarendon  being  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  in  1685,  made  him  his  principal  fccrctary  for 
the  provinces  of  Leinftcr  and  Connought,  and  James 
II.  knighted  and  conftituted  him  one  of  the  privy- 
council  for  Ireland,  and  judge  of  the  high  court  of 
admiralty,  which  he  enjoyed  till  the  revolution,  which 
happened  in  1688.  Soon- after  this,  he  was  employ- 
ed by  king  William,  as  his  reiident  with  the  Hans- 
Towns  in  Lower  Saxony,  viz.  Hamburg,  Lubcc  and 
Bremen,  where  he  continued  for  ten  years,  and  gave 
the  utmoft  fatisfaclion.  At  length,  worn  out  with  age 
and  infirmities,  he  had  leave  in  1700,  to  return  to 
England,  where  he  died  the  fame  year.  He  was  fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society  for  many  years  before  his 
death,  author  of  feveral  productions,  and  perfect  maf- 
lerofthe  Greek  both  ancient  and  modern,  the  Ti&r- 
kifh?  Latin,  Italian  and  French  languages* 
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